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VINAVASAVADATTA 
ACT VII 

Edited By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

The first Three Acts of this rare drama appeared in the 
years 1927 to 1931 of this Journal serially, and it was later 
issued as a separate book as Madras Oriental Series No. 2. 
The fourth Act was later edited by me in this Journal in 1936. 
Acts V and VI appeared in the Bharatiya Vidya, Singhi 
Special Number, in 1945. The seventh Act is now published 
again in this Journal. The eighth and last Act will appear as 
the next instalment. 

Th collected verses from the drama, found in a manuscript, 
are given separately at the end of the Act. The original 
manuscript is much mutilated and corrupt, and so it is 
not possible to give either a full or continuous or correct text. 
What is available in the manuscript is given here. 



II II 


II : II 

I ^ anari®?!^ f^ I [^^»i(?) i 

^ II H«rci; 9 nf;i^ ^ ctWH] 

^RT — ^ *l^«l‘. I 

^ 31^ *^31 [31^ 3r5IW5I5f|^JT] 

{RT— am I 

m—i^ ^ [ft ^ aifR] 

at [^iH^ am] (^otf *iCits[i 3q||^i%) 
gf ffg iR?:— ( 3nm»ra*i nqm'ls fqlg^ (reri^h ) 

ml 3 m5aqq^ i 

^isrr — mm4 Uloftt m ^ i 

eif f — llwq sTRifl (m (IirII^II^) ma 33 fqqi i 


1 . This I conjecture to be the words of Vasavadatta. 

2. This is how it begins after the break, which extends l(. 
eight folia in the original palm-leaf manuscript. 

3. an 3TT «qr 

4. Written 

5. ^ 

6. qnn. 

7. 




Paet iJ ViNAVASAVADATTA 3 

1%^ — ^5 I *l€t I «?«I 

(anw»i?!»i ) — 3)§t 3 I f ?i; — 

*11^3 l^rqcT9l35*I«ft*TcQ^ ?fBRR^ ^’^ I 

qtai «$q ^qiqq%q* U \ n 

(3IFiqW) ^ I <^01 ^ ^5%0I 

fq'sftaii'? [r^iw a i gq*. ^r«qioiq %*q%] 

qcsiqq^i [qqfa«?g ?TisFq«iqqTr:] (39if^) 
— 3ifr I 

^^_3I5 ^ I gq 5^ [atC 

g^nfq I ^sqr: gq: =q§: 9% 99?fa] 

nsrr— 9qi^5I|%qi||qW«3rq^^BiTq«qqilSiq^q, 1^ 

"k^i ifaftw’ wcftq qjmwi il ^ li 

qil^ q^r aifeq€t qq cJiq^iBq^:] 

?r*l— q ?ti% i%^ i [««i5ii^q5i 
q cn‘lR9.s5 ^qiB] 

i^ROq qqi{q [qqqia ! 


1. 55Tq®*ni. 

2, PlMct^gsq «ftiFq 
cfe: qq 

4. ^qrqq^jq 

5. gqir^ 

6. ^ not cleat ; perhaps 3T='q 

7. Vatsarajaprabandha writes % between ^ and ^T and 

scores the letter ; and has for 

8. a Missing. 

9. l^Wrqr in Vatsarajaprabandha 

10 . 
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I qR«r*i: J 

— (3n?w?TH:) — ^srtk 

— ((q^qq) — ajq i^ 

qw — fgf srifR^clR ) 01 qRf^RHf fqc ST^ [R qRqi«I- 

f qq ^igJL J m ) 

^ 3?Rwicri»i (rI 

— (anwqaq: ) — qr?9 jRe eiq^e 

aioiq^i 3??q arqqf^cTi (?) 

^ qqr <iq^q ?i^rsfirqiq: | qq ?si^ ^qfcraRi^: i 
?sqi g^qlqgqlia® f^qi I 

— ^q qqi ^ ^®qf l nf^’i^qtqL i 

— niaq^qqRqqw^ ‘q i 

— 3l«r goiei^^srq^ ^ a^qi^l^q ^lOTt SRsqsqr^ 

qfRi^ifiiqciq, I R^^qcTi^sn gql “^Riq: qiasq; \ cispasq qqi i 

qqr qq[qrf I 

— ^q qqT ({^®q»PcT:) 

— \^ qjf^cinq qqitfoqreqi^ I ^qjqjn^g \^: | 

— ?«ftqqr qqqfa* | 

^riff — 3qfqqqciT*L i q^i ^qiqei i (3qi%fR) 

(qjwqqi^iRiqqf^) 

— q? aii^qcTiR^ I 


1. Here there is again a long break of one folio in the ms. 

2. The stage direction about the King’s entry is also missing. 

3. But the king was on the stage, already. 

4. qT^nq5=q i 

5. qqs3 

6. gq:q^3 

7. siRsqr 

8. qqq^ft 



.Part i] VINAVASAVADATTA 5 

513 i 

^re — ^ el'll 

fisn* ®noiT msi^RTqcTl^^ I 

?RI ((%'^15?t:) 

^sfq 01 *ioiif5 55 Rr I ^ I sRinn 

»iTfi^o5Fg ^sji^e (5f3q(^55») fq»q<^arr ^noi 
g|qi%a!i ^r^eii [^ri ^islq si siqi% 55 ^ 1 % 5 !^ 1 wg 1 
qs^qicflisT siqifq — sit «t f^4i^qn 

53:i^[ ^qi?«ari (?) 1 

CfSTT — 51'Tqf^ ! 

^1 fqsiq 35 R qniScrlg: «fi^q4!q5T =w 1 
3f^q3i5rfRciqi3iRig^ Rqapi^i^qi^q ^sqf; n % n 

«Tf»— I ars^TRqi^ ^Pli 

srfqcisqf^f^ I 

— fl; ^nSt Tvsffi^ [f^iq^sff ^rqr qnq>^] 

^ 5? qiqig [^ «qwF: w 3nqrasi.j 

5igfj__q?Rq 1 

si?T55iff5rr5it jerq^^ffqfls^g: | 

3*4 R a3;iRq(%s^»R*Tra^ snaifqqit ^fqarq^l^ li 9 11 
(f%«SRF^®) 

^ ^JTISIp.* 


1 . not in ms. 

2. 

3. ^ 

4. q;q 

5. A few syllables missing 

6. f^wrar 

7. Space for a letter blank between ^ and qi. 

8. Pnanscr: 
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The following verses from this Act are seen in the Vatsaraja- 
prabandha ; — 


iicsn neaii %cTeT II ? 11 

9 'll** n 

ssn fq5iq(qt) - - Igsfi^q^lqir ^ 1 
arsqqgi^gscTqrswmg; ffqcTpqtl!^^^®* •• ^ ii 

(see verse 3) 

iq«oii^9ifoi?!i?(cT®?q qi^ q: BRqgcsrqraq i 

wifq qfqg^^i^'^iqqie q^qe^iq ?qi*q?eiqw || » ii 

=qg^i'^3T^i*q« - - qi^qdq^^^n^i^q; i 
f^iqqg gqr laiflciT flqiqRfqj^qmf li u 

qqi «rqt q^qf^ cgqi ^qq^qi^^^q^qi I 

aqr ciqi *» ^?rflq %q fq^'fqqiq II % \\ 

q?w^f^f?[5il(^)<9e*q3[?^(?)?qqr 
5if?RqqtqqRq|^?if|qf qiifqqiqt I 
(q^)iqR5Rq q^^rdq: 

^TRiqqgCt q^f qqg - - g?gqr*i. n ^^ n 

qgwra: qjl^i: qioicif^:(?) i 
wfif qfgq: ^q^q^ gqqqiR, ii ^ i\ 

qi^a (see verse i) 

(see verse 2 ) 



THE LANGUAGE OF RAMACARITAM * 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 
(Maharaja's College, Ernakulam) 

Three editions of the work called ‘ Ramacaritam ’ have 
been printed so far. The University of Madras published 
several years a text' containing 717 verses ; as this edition con- 
tains no introduction, little is known about the provenance of 
the manuscript or manuscripts forming the basis. The poet 
Uljur S. Paramesvara Iyer had published in 1916 the text of 
30 paricchedas with a very helpful introduction and useful notes. 
Ullur's scholarly observations provided the impulse for the 
further study of the work. In 1931 there appeared what was 
described as the full text of the work in the Travancore Cit- 
rodayamanjarl series. Three manuscripts appear to have been 
used here, but no attempt has been made to define Ihe text after 
subjecting the mss. to a scrutiny on the basis of prosodies or 
metrics. Subtle points of phonology, relating particularly to 
the transitional stage of the evolution of the west coast speech 
from the parent language, cannot be solved in the absence of 
such a definitive text. The study of morphology is a little 
easier, especially if care is taken to envisage only illustrations 
common to the mss. and repeatedly occurring in them. 

An examination of the morphology of the text reveals four 
sets of forms : 


• The system of transliteration adopted in this essay is that of 
the M.L.J. Press with the following symbols representing west 
coast sounds ; 

nd (Tam. nr ) — the alveolar group formed of the nasal 
and the plosive. 

it (Tam. rr) — the long alveolar plosive. 

n — the blade — dental nasal phoneme of Old Tamil and 
Malaya jam, to be distinguished from the point-alveolar n. 

1 have analysed elsewhere the language of Old Mai. texts 
published after my E(volution) of M(al.) M(orphology) came 
out. These texts are Kautallyam Bhasa, Duta' Skyam, Brahman da- 
puranam, Uttararamayanam and Devimahatmyam. 
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(а) Old forms which may have been purely “tradi- 
tionary” or “conventional”; 

(б) “ancestral”, forms which the west coast speech 
“ inherited ” from the “ parent ” language and retained for 
brief periods in the transitional stage; 

(c) west coast developments which disappeared in the 
later growth of the speech (may be, at different stages in 
different instances) ; and 

(tf) developments that have continued down till today. 

Those forms which have fallen into disuse in Middle Tam. 
colloquials and which never struck root in Mai. (as shown by 
the examination of contemporary and later texts) are certainly 
Tamilisms employed out of deference to literary conventions. 
To this group would belong features like the following : 

( 1 ) sandhi changcs,as in idarku, nlnayane, onder, varttnan- 
rica, ticagaddrum, mettaram, pottun; 

(2) Tense-forms, with the augment-o«-, like molindanan ; 
and old forms like pdyinar, etc. ; 

(3) Prohibitives like ilaikkanmin. 

Those Middle Tamil forms which do not have direct 
cognates in Early Mai. and which occur sporadically in the 
earlier texts may also be regarded as “ Tamilisms ” introduced 
in deference to literary convention. To this group would be- 
long forms like adukku, ceyydkkal, ariyamal, etc. 

Then there are “ ancestral ” forms appearing side by side 
with forward west coast developments in Old Mai. texts, as in 
Ramacaritani. I think it would be incorrect to lay down on 
the strength of an observation in the fourteenth-century LIl. 
[“paiidyabhasasarupyam bahulyena ‘p^tt’ iti keralabhasayam ^ 
that all such instances were foreign to the west coast at this 
stage and that the west coast speech was “ born full-fledged 
like Urvasi from out of the sea. 

In this connection one may have to envisage the import, 
ance of another observation of Lil., viz. that “ the low ca.'tes of 
Kerala make use of colabhasa forms like manga, vandan^ 
etc. ” The probability of many of these older forms existing 
side by side with forward developments in different parts of the 
country can certainly not be ruled out in the earlier transitional 
stages. 

The marking-off of the categories (a), (6), (c) and (d) 
enables the student of Malayalam to “ place ” this work among 
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Old Malayalam texts already analysed and fixed chronologically. 
Ancillary as the evidence of language certainly is (especially in 
the circumstances that obtained in the past in Kerala), it 
cannot be altogether neglected. If Kainacaritam shows quite a 
respectably larger number of linguistically earlier features than 
sa) , the fourteenth-century Lilatilakam, it could not have been 
due to the mere accident of a supposedly regional or communal 
dialectic variation. Nor would the theory stand, which ascribes 
the work to a comparatively recent date on the ground that it is 
composed in a “ frontier ” — dialect or “ mixed ” speech ; for 
in the first place such a “ frontier "-speech cannot be traced 
anywhere, and secondly many of the features mentioned below 
are undoubtedly Old Malaya|am as evident from comparisons 
with other old Malayalam works. 

1. Old nominal bases now no longer in use inherited from 
the “ parent ’’-speech whether as part of tradition or as active 
forms in early stages: allal,attal, amar, adal, annal, anna ‘fool’, 
idanneru. tndal, igal, icai, uvavi, kdttal, marakkalam, pagali, 
niaiyal, mdttam, mdnbu, marvu, parava, padifinayiru, com- 
pounds like ar~amudu, onder, cdilar, venjinani, viyangol, celun- 
galal, murangilar, val-l-ali, vallidi, vallarivtrar. 

Characteristic west coast developments: cemmu (cf. Tam. 
cemmat and cemmal), pedi ‘fear’, vCi ‘mouth’ (cf. Tam. collo- 
quial va), puz'ti ('cf. Middle and Modern Tam. colloquial 
puvu), muluvan (cf. Tam. mnluvadu), cel (cf. Tam. ceyai), 
vadil (cf. Tam. vaydil). 

2. The second case ending is generally e (cf. Tara, collo- 
quial e) but manuscripts evidence hesitancy between c and a 
which latter was perhaps a slightly frontalised, weak-accented a. 

3. "Separation" (or "absence of union’’) is associated 
with the third case endings odu and odu, as in uyirodu 
tala verupadutti, aduttavarddum verdyi (cf. EMM p. 8) 
Although no express provision exists in Tolkappiyam for this 
use of the third case, there are instances like the Tolkappiyam 
sutra murrugaramodu porul verupadaadu ... and Middle Tam. 
instances like nuntarddu piriyadu. 

4 . As for the fourth case, the new ending-w< (after-« 
and-t«) appears commonly beside o\der-n-u-kku and-in-u-kku. 
Older forms of the type of endinku, adinku (without the 
augment-u) appearing in ICautaliyam are absent here. 
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5. The fifth case endings are locatives (or place-denoting 
words) followed by ninnu (cf. Virac.) 

The ancient in jippcars in adinum mile with a fifth case 
force. 

Similarly, -41 in adil param, kuttatiil ere is the fifth case-»7 
mentioned in Nannul. 

-in-il (constituted of the augnient-i»* and il) appears only 
with a seventh case force in this text ; viravinil, tikkinil, 
katuttinil, manattinil. This is a descendant of older-tn-in used 
in certain Old Tamil texts with the fifth case signification» 
generally speaking, and rarely with a seventh case force .under 
the influence of the newly popularised and locative post- 
position-*'/. Tolkappiyam prohibits the use of the augment- 
*n-before the fifth case ending-tn but already Kurundogai 
shows kalatiinin) and Patiuppattu has tappinin valdadu (both 
with a fifth case force), while Kalittogai evidences a seventh 
case signification also for the ending which came (under the 
influence of-*/) to be regarded as-*M-*/ (in sandhi-affected 
positions). 

in-il is used in many Middle Tamil texts (and in modern 
Tamil poetry) only with a seventh case force, but in the earliest 
stages of the west coast speech, it seems to have been used with 
both the fifth case (comparisonal) and seventh case meanings, 
Kautaliyam has klledinil nan-madannu, hani-vannadiwil 
nanmadaitgu in the fifth case, adinil tlyittu, satruvinil, etc. 
in the seventh case. 

6. tide is most common, but (n) de and (in) de are not 
met with, and udaya is rare. Some mss. show-tde 
where * represents a neutralized, weak-accented sound with no 
lip-rounding. Kautaliyam has udaya, ude and ide (t being 
a centralised, weak-accented «). 

7. il, -kal (-in-gal>ingal) and both the “rigid” and 
“loose” postpositions appear for the seventh case: ul, idai 
(ida), adi, micai (mica), mil, ktl, pakkal, etc. 

-attu in the instances teruvattu and naduvattu, where this 
augment is not normal in post-Tolkappiyam Tamil, may be 
compared to-altu in Tolkappiyam instances like veyilattu, 
pani-y-attu, vali~y-attu, mala-y-attu. 

Another ‘archaism’ in the west coast speech is furnished 
by kilakku n&ttu cellumbdl which has come down to the present 
day in constructions like kdlikkdttu cennu, where the geminated 
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ttu (without any seventh case affix proper) denotes the 
locative meaning. Old Tamil had such constructions, as in 
kdttu-c-celba-v-enba [ Kurundogai] . 

The association of a locative force in agatni pOyt, dgaiami 
pargmnu, teruve uadannappdl is due to the analogy of words 
like munbc, kilakke where the emphasis-denoting e was popu" 
larly accociated with the locative idea. 

8. edd , the sambodhana word, peculiar to the west coast’ 
denoting familiarity without contempt, exists in this text beside 
eda and edl (cf. Middle Tam. forms <01d Tam. edd and edi). 

The following Tolkappiyam types of vocatives are absent 
in Mad. inangdy (of nahgai), pdrpptr and kariylr (of pSrppdr 
kariyar), tonrdl (of tdnral), and vocatives with alabedai. 

The change of -a« to -oy is represented in literary instances 
like kulattinu karaydy-ulloy-e and suraril munb-udayby ; rdntd- 
v-d, tanayd-v-6„ rdman~e and the use of -i in -ull5y-e are all 
later than Tolkappi^'am usage. 

9. The directive ending -ekk is not common ; the only 
instance available is ividekku. Forms with -il-ekku,-ingal,-ikku 
att-ekku do not appear, although the terminative expletive i is 
found in nagarattilc, tarayile, agatte. adilkku, appearing often 
in this text, is perhaps an incipient directive without-e-. 

The qualificatory e is also very rare ; there is one instance : 
kiltie ttolilgalelldm pecinapoludu. Directional words like 
kilakke are sometimes coupled with visesyas, as in kilakke-tiica. 
cf. Kautaliyam. 

10. Directives with — nOkki (cf. instances like hastinapuri 
nokki-p-ponar in the prose portion of the Middle Tam. text 
Perundevanar’s Bharatam) and dmmdru appear: vadakkunokki, 
fnantnel'dmmdru and kilakkin-vddilkkaldmmdru.petlu, as a 
directive ending, occurs in melpettu, kllpettu (cf. Tam. mel- 
pattu and kllpattu) and in purattUttu (for the u of which, cf. 
EMM, p. 15.) ” 

11. Curung-ida-mdr ‘women with slender waists’ (with 
the plural ending mar) the old plurals palava (pal and pcda) 
and cilava, (cila), av and iv, dn-gal and pen-gal (later anunnal 
and pennunnal in view of the semantic alteration suffered by 
dn-gal and pengal) and traditional forms like ndlvar and 
enmar. 

12. In the use of augments in nominal inflexions, the 
following may be noted. 
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idam-odu, kunam-odu, aram~odn, without the augment -att 
illustrate a usage which is as ancient as Tolkappiyam Eluttu. 

The augmenl-iM- is often used in the inflexional forms of 
bases with -i, -a and consonants, in the second and third cases : 
cadi-y-in-al, cida-y-in-e. 

The non-rational plurals ava and take on always the 
augment -(a) ft- but elld-y-ilum evidences a west coast develop- 
ment in which the augment is left out. This elld-y-ilum is 
often heard today beside cUdttilmn. 

Kdvil-kku, viralkku, kalalkku, kdlkku, without the augment 
after bases having final -I, are unusual in modern language. 

13. Noteworthy old forms among pronouns are ndnnal 
(both as nominative, and as an ‘oblique’ stem as in ndnnal-il) , 
nimmil (nim- being the oblique stem of the second person 
plural), emmil (cm being the oblique stem of the first person 
plural pronoun), and citgal-. 

nim- and eui- are purely traditional forms; nim- may be 
compared to Old Tam. nnm-; and cm- to Old Tam. cm-, 

cfigal- has its counterpart in Middle Tam., while nanna\ 
(and iiannal) evidence n- as a west coast peculiarity. 

14. Old verb-bases that form part of the “inherited’, 
stock but that have now gone out of use: ilai-kk-, orumanakp- 
ed-, and-, kilar-, kadav-, kdl-, kudar-, cad- ‘to attack’, ccru-kk- 
cepp-, tdv-, tiiyar-, pec-, pudai-, pugal-, metl-, mil-, vagai-' 
kai mey mara-kk-, par kidai, etc. 

Early west coast “developments” (structural, semantic or 
both), that have fallen into disuse today: td-, ular-, ^^-‘to 
order’, kilai-kk-(as in kUaicca ndvinudmn with gasping, weak- 
ened tongue’), ceiin- ‘to be reddened’, (modern tikk-)^ 

nann- ‘to consider deeply’, kel-, karer-, pidiped- and ver-iri-kk 
used as transitives. 

Developments that continue to exist till today: adar-, 
ulavag- (for all persons and numbers), orumbed-, kudai-, tall-, 
teli-kk- ‘to drive chariot, cattle etc.’, pagar- (cf. Tam. peyar-^ 
and pagir-') pcdi-kk- ‘to be afraid’ cemmu-var- ‘to be beautified 
or sanctified, (which exists in modern cemmorttu oi Christians). 

15. The so-called “defective” verbs belong to different 
categories: (a) Ivurippuvinai bases iike ul, al, il and val; (b) 
terinilai bases showing only a limited nnmber of verb-forms 
from the beginning, like vail- and ol (or oil-) ; (c) old verb- 
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bases, of which only certain forms were popular in later stages 
of speech-evolution, like ar-, ir-, mig-, Pol-, en-. 

In Raniacaritam, apart from undu and ulla, the old 
forms ulan, ulal, ular, ulan-ayan, ular-ayar, ariiiii-ulan are met 
with. — One instance of ilen (in kand-ilen') is available but 
alin, ahly, alan are not available. There are the participles 
illadu and the west coast development illayddu, alladu and 
allayddu, the conditional illaygii, illaydygil, allaygil and allay- 
aygil (beside older allal and allagil and alldyil) ; illaydygil and 
allaydygil were perhaps formed under the influence illa-y-dg — 
and alla-y-dg-. 

The old participle anri is, in compounds particularly, 
represented in this text by endi (and enni), while inri appears 
as indi (initi), endi (enni) and also as tndi (tuni'), the long i 
in the last-mentioned being due to the analogy of west coast 
ila isolated from forms like kiltila < ktiitlla < kitii-y-illa . — 
Kaut, shows endi for anri numerously but inri is only indi. 
The works of the Panikkars show endi (enni) both for anri 
and inri. Possibly, the course of change was that a of anri was 
first changed to e through a frontalized weak-accented stage and 
that later (through confusion between andi and indi) the e was 
transferred to indi also. Dissimilation w'as perhaps also opera- 
tive here in the change of i to e. The form enni (ye) was 
very common down till the New Mai. period. It represented 
andi and indi alike. To-day, enniye is an archaism (often 
appearing in poetry). 

alld and Hid have been used in Mai. also as bases of forms 
with negative tense-endings annexed to them: alldnnu, alldyum, 
illdnnu, illdymn. 

Similarly, arudu (the kurippuvinai non-rational singular 
of ar) has given rise to west coast forms like aruddyinnu 
(negative present finite), aruddiinu (neg. past), aruddyum 
(neg. fut.), aruddyvan (neg. participle). 

val- as a kurippuvinai base underlies forms like vallavannam 
‘in some manner’ (for the roots of the semantic change, cf. 
Old Tamil valldiigti and valla-z’-dru) , valladum ‘something’ 
vallavareyum 'some persons’ and the negatives (colla) vallin, 
valldm, vallddu ‘not being able’, valldyma ‘inability’. 

vail- as terinilai verb-base is represented by kidahnal 
valltndidunulla, 

cf. Kautaliyam instances like valli ‘having learnt’, valluma- 
van, and vallila in a citation of Lil. 
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Examples of forms of vail- are available in Old Tam.: 
vall-i, valluvon (Kurundogai) t’cl/wmor, etc. 

The forms of val- and of vail- sometimes govern accusa> 
tive objects both on the west coast and in Middle Tamil. 

ol- (or oil-) is also a “defective” terinilai verb-base, re- 
presented in Mai. by negative forms like ollannu, ollddet 
ollada, ulolldda hhumi ; and the prohibitive-oWo which continued 
down till ihe 19th century. This text has many instances of 
olla. Tam. has olluvadu (Puranan.), olvai (Kurundogai), 
olvadu (Kurund.), and the negatives ollan, oll&y, alien, 

ollar, enmar, .enmon, enmadu, enmedam (cnnumedam) represent 
old forms of en- in the present text. 

16. The type of valar-kk-, uyar-kk- exists here beside 
that of valartt- and uyartt- 

17. Tense-forms with and without personal endings 
occur. The expletivcs-tdw and -udu are also common. 

The personal endings (with the augment- an-an-) -an-en, 
-an -at, -an-an, and those like vananginar, todanginan appear 
to be Tamilisms. 

The y of the second person singular ending -dy is often 
elided : marannd, ulavd, kandd. 

-an as the personal ending for the first person future 
singular is quite frequent: kalavan, etc. (see below). 

18. The present tense ending is -ind- . There are no 
instances showing g-ind-. 

19. dyinen, pdyinar, dyina, dna, pona are old forms. 

Past stems like tdnn- (< tdlnn-< tdlnd-)lnn-, vdnn-, and 

aminn- occur. 

The mss. show kudar-i- and kudar-nnu- as the past stems 
of kudar- ; similarly the older eluninn- and elu7tett-a.ppe3ir side 
by side. The possibility of scribal interference cannot be ruled 
out here. 

The occurrence of non -palatalised and palatalised stems 
like vaitt-a.nd t/a*cc-has to be explained (as in other instances 
of the existence, side by side, of old forms and new develop- 
ments) as due to the fact that both sets of forms may have 
been current in parts of Kerala in the transitional stages; cf. 
observations made supra. 

20. The future with -um is used only for the third person 
non-rational singular and plural and third person rational 
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singular. For other persons, tense-forms with personal endings 
occur: First person: konnlduvan, olippan, uraippan [with the 
singular ending-an corresponding to Middle Tam. -an and old 
Tam. -a/.], ariyittu-kolvom, odukkuvdm, igal kittuvom [with 
the plural ending -om, also Middle Tam.]; second person: 
kolvay, ulava(y); ilavay third person “rational” plural: enmar, 
{emtnar), ular-avar. 

21. The mss. show besides a and e for the final vowel of 
the infinitives, a long a also, particularly in pausal positions : 
kan-punal tulumbS, uraceyya. 

cey-y-arudu, cey-y-a, and cey-y-oll& are common ; the elision 
of a of the infinitive is noteworthy. Old Tam. shows the first 
type in instances like odukku-arum-, tunn-arun-curam, enn- 
ariya, etc. — Negatives like ceyyam-alla also occur in this text. 

22. The Relative Participles in constructions like the 
following are miniature predications and they have assumed 
their present function as the result of original non-rational 
plural predicates having been prefixed as visesanas to their 
subjects: civandana muligalodum, ccydana toHlgal [where 
original past forms appear as relativals], tiiyo cilava [where 
an original kurippuvinai participial predicate tuyava is contract- 
ed to tUyo and used as a relatival], nadamaduvu cila kskinani 
[where a future participial does the duty of an adjectival]. 
Campu constructions like pdricco cila paragalum, karannO 
pillagalum where minor predications are effected through the 
prefixing of past participials which were originally predicates 
belong to this category. Dutavakyam, Brahmandapuranam, 
Devimahatmyam and Uttararamayanam Gadyam show this 
type of construction with the present, past and future forms. 
The earlier Kaut. has forms in the future only : avd, ceyvd, etc. 
(as predicates). 

These forms appear as participial subjects also: hastigaldvd 
kdlingSdigal. If the analogy of av-v-avd <av~v-ava (a o on 
account of the bilabial, and lengthening of o owing to emphasis) 
was active here, ceyvd, avd, etc. of Kaut, were from non-ration- 
al plurals ceyva etc. (<:/. Old Tam. ccyba, Middle Tam. ceyva) 
which were at once finites and participials. 

23. Another type of west coast constructions in this text 
is furnished by illustrations like the following in which the 
relative participles (with final a eleded) are followed by oru 
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(or dr) and non-rational nouns (as visesyas) : {nila-p-) pdyoru 
{cOriyodu), connoru (^neram), eluvoru (neram). 

In later stages of the west coast speech, both singulars and 
plurals, rationals and non-rationals came to be used as 
visesyas. Though theoretically the combinations of past rela- 
tive participles and oru are possible in Tamil, such combinations 
are non- existent in the literary dialects; on the other hand, the 
usual type of construction is the combination of the non-rational 
participial noun and oru (or or) followed by non-rational (very 
rarely, rational also in Middle Tamil) visesyas. Thus Tam. 
type is represented in this text by instances like mikkador 
tuyarani, miduttadoru culamudaydr, padarudador, etc. There 
is no future relative participle as such in Tamil, and the west 
coast combinations of the type seem to have been due to 
analogy. The Tam. counterpart is of the type of ceyvadoru. 

24. The concessive ond-emim beside cnhdniim is note- 
worthy. Both — dnum and cnum exist in Middle Tam., and I 
consider them to be modifications of ayinum. 

25. Neuter future participial nouns with a gentle horta- 
tive force (as in Middle Tam. colloquial and in Kanacla) : 
koduppudc, tirivudu, puvUdu. 

Participial nouns show -adu,-idu,-udii,-udu (for future 
forms like odiidu, and analogically for others) and -Idu (for 
forms like kittidu<^kitti-y-adu, and by analogy for iaruvidu and 
ceyvldu). 

The types of kolvavar (cf. Tam. kolbavar) and ccyyum- 
avan (cf. Tam. ceyyumdtj and ceyyumavan) find representa- 
tion here numerously. 

26. Except in a few old forms like »dn ulen, coUavallen^ 
a4iycn, adiyennal, iruvirum ‘you two’, this text shows only third 
personal appellatives: valldr, pollar, ollar, munnevar, 
kilakkedu, annanadaydl, mencolldl, alayudu. 

27 . The old “indeterminate” negative tense- forms with 
personal endings appear: often, terdy, aliydn, lolddu, ariydr, 
ariyom, {iva) cdpiyd. 

Unequivocal instances of tense- forms with-« only (without 
personal endings) are ceydadu pattd and udambii caliyd. The 
form (wi) ariya may be due to elision of y in ariydy. The 
following instances in which the subjects are singular m form 
though capable of being interpreted as plural in meaning (accor- 
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ding to the spirit of an Old Tamil rule.laid down in Tolkappiyam) 
mark a transition stage which helped forward the association 
of negative forms (without personal endings) with singular 
subjects and then with rationals too : katmir nilla, v&nal cclla, 
nayanam ilaga, tuyaram vara, uvavi curunnd. 

28. Other west coast forms: ceydilla (cf. Middle Tam. 
ceydilen, etc.), vannilla, unarnnilla, kandilen. Future negatives 
like kolgilla, kurugilla and ceygilla. 

ceyga-y-illa (denoting the future) : cf. the Middle Tam. 
collocations ceygai-y-illai and ceygai-y-undu (common in the 
Vaisnavite commentaries) : irikka-y-illa, uraikkayille, rnoUga- 
yille. 

ceyvilla (denoting the future) : the Middle Tam. counter- 
part shows only ceyvadillai, but collocations formed of ceyvu- 
kdnbu, nadappu with illai are possible in Tamil, ceppuvilla, 
varuvilla, kanmilla are Mai. instances. 

29. Negative forms with tense-affixes annexed to bases 
with -d: arudayiitnu is the only instance here. Kautal. shows 
no instances of this type at all. 

There are non-finite forms in this text : aliv-illayum-oru 
mdyam, illayumhdl, ariv-illCtyvdn, ccrukk-afuddyvatt, viday- 
vadu, kodayvadinnu. 

par ilaikk-an-min looks like a Tamilism. 

30. Miscellaneous. 

(i) alavu and -alavil for denoting ‘(inea'^ure of) time’, 
be.sidcs -alarum, -alam, -ala, -olcm, and the development 
-clam, all meaning ‘till’ ‘up to the time when’. The hesitancy 
of forn s continued down till the period of the Panikkars. 

(ii) adc-y-um~alla (cf. a similar foim in Kaut.) shows 
a restrictive In modern ade, on the other hand, e originally 
was restrictive, then became an empbalic particle without 
special reference to things restricted, and then faded out into 
an* e^ipletive. 

The difference between terram e and pirinilai e becomes 
conspicuous only when the contexts bring out the restriction or 
exclusion prominently. Since emphasis is always on negation 
(or exclusion) of the opposite of what is posited, the element 
of exclusion is always inherent in emphasis. This is why 
Neminadam regards pij'inilai e as a branch of the category of 
terram. 

3 
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(iii) The mss. show ittana, itiina, ittira, afiana attina^ 
attri; ortkkal (cf. Tam. orukkal) and orikkal. 

, (iv) alio, allc and alll (as in ill-allt, all-alll) are all here, 
(v) Tne help-verb-id- appears as such when associated 
with past stems having final-M-m as in ccun-id~, and as-id- when 
associated with past stems having-i as in iontiid-. Analogy has 
given rise to forms like cenn-td- also. Certain mss. show collittu, 
etc. where counter-analogy has been active (c£. Middle Tam.) 

(t'i) viadi ‘sufficiency’ ‘satisfaction’ is perhaps the mean- 
ing in two contexts: madi vannudtlla, and udal muluppu 
madi-y-illa, madi has other meanings in madi kett-, madtye- 
nniyc (^madi-y-illada viravudu ‘with incalculable haste,’ madi-y- 
illavidavagal ‘widows besides themselves (with grief), cnnullil- 
idum~attal madikku ninnudilla ‘the sorrow accumulating in my 
heart could not be contained.) The collocations madi-y-ag-, 
madi var-and madi por ‘to be sufficient’ and the word madi 
used alone for ‘enough’ are not to be found here, madi pdnnu, 
madi vannu, madi-y-uyi were originally used as intransitive 
constructions with madi as subject but later became associated 
together as compound verbs with other words as subjects, as 
in madi pOrum iiinnude vilayattam (KR) and madiporum 
ninnude viryaiinal (El). 

The occurrence, frequency or absence of grammatical types 
in long te-\ts like Riimacaritam and Kautaliyani do provide a 
presumptive value for their antiquity. If these texts, along 
with the fourteenth century LII., are examined together com- 
paratively, the perspective emerges that Ramacaritam has 
linguistic features neither so old as those of Kautaliyam nor so 
“late” as those of Lil. Here are the relevant data: 


Kaut. 

Ramacaritam 

Lildtilakam 

Fourth case forms 

•n-kii, -iiuku 


like enku, endinku 

absent. n-u-kku 

only-u-w 

beside maratiinukku 

•in-u^kkii beside 


and marattinu 

-n-w and -in-u 


Fifth case in-il. 

in-il only in 


also used in the 

the seventh case 

no-i«- 

seventh case 


•il at all 

Sixth case udaya 

only-wdc and 

ude, 

and tide, ide 

rarely-id^^ 

ide, •n-'d^e 

Rarity of qualificatory 

€ Rarity 

Frequency 
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Present tense 
endings g-ifid- 
and ’ind 

No negative tenses 
with tense-aflSxes 
annexed to neg. base 
with -a. 

Old Ind e term inate 

negative finites with 
personal endings 
ceyvictoru type 


only-ind- 

aruddyinnu, 
artiddyvdn 
illdyum, etc. 

Beginnings of Nega- 
tive finites with d 

ceyvoru beside ceyvU 
dortt 


dnd- 

tdrayum-df 

etc. 


pirdtti tard 


Both types 


Other details roughly fit into the above picture. So, one 
has to ‘‘place Ramacaritam somewhere between the period of 
the language of Kautaliyam and that of the linguistic evolution 
of the native elements of the manipravala envisaged by 
LTlatilakam and reflected in early works like Unninilisandesam. 



THE CONCEPT OF PRAUDHOKTI IN 
ALA NKARAS ASTRA 


BV 

K. A, SUBRAMANIA IyER, 

Professor of Sanskrit, University of Lucknow. 

In the development of any system of thought, fine distinc- 
tions play an important part. This is as true of the alankara- 
sastra as of any of the darsanas. In the Dhvani fystem, f>!r 
example, certain fundamental distinctions are made and one has 
to understand the full implication of these distinctions if one 
wants to understand the system at all. The distinctions between 
and and ; 

and and ^Tf^; 

and cJWTO ; and ; 3TI^vn, 55W and 

all these distinctions are fundamental in the Dhvani 
system. Another distinction which is mentioned in the earliest 
work on the Dhvani system, namely, the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana, is that of the suggestive element in poetry into 

?^cl; What is the basis of this dis- 

tinction and how is it related to the other distinctions and 
principles of the Dhvani system ? 

Before answering this question, let us consider the distinc- 
tion between and By ‘ vastu ' is meant any plain 

unvarnished idea or thought or statement. It may or may not 
be thought or statement of an actual fact existing outside the 
mind. The essential thing alx)ut it is that it is just a plain 
thought or statement. When we just say something about 
something else, we are giving expression to ‘ vastu’. It does 
not n;atter whether what we say is positive or negative, 
whether it is true or false. Both affirmations and negations 
would come under ‘ vastu ’i. It is easy to see that a good 
proportion of our statements in everyday life and those of poets 
in their poems gi\ e expression to ‘ vastu ’. This can be 
illustrated Irom the works of any Sanskrit poet. “King 

(i; 

Locana on Dhvanyaloka, p. 50 (Kashi Samskrit 
Series No. 135), 
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Dillpa and Queen Sudaksina touched the feet of v asistha and 
Arundhati who, being pleased, gave them their blessings ”i. 
This is a good example of ‘vastu’. It just states facts or 
presents certain things as facts, without adorning them in any 
way. The poet here has not used his imagination or fancy to 
beautify these facts in any way. “While the divine sage Ahgiras 
was speaking thus, Parvati, seated near her father with her bent 
head counted the lotus-petals with which she was playing”. So 
says Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava^ and the whole of it is 
‘vastu*. It is not necessary to go to poetry to find examples 
of ‘vastu*. No matter in what language we speak, we are 
most of the time giving expression to simple thoughts or under- 
standing simple thoughts from the words of others. Usually 
we express them in sentences consisting of two or more words, 
but this is not a necessary condition. What we understand when 
somebody says ‘yes’ to our question is as good a ‘vastu’ as any 
which we may understand from a long sentence consisting of 
many words. 

W’hat ‘vastu* is can be better understood if one contrasts it 
with ‘alankara* or a picturesque idea or statement. An idea 
which has been made picturesque in any way by the fancy or 
imagination of the speaker is an ‘alankara*. Ideas become 
picturesque when they involve some kind of striking com- 
parison or contrast between any two things in the world. Thus 
when Kalidasa, after having first declared his own inadequacy 
to the task of describing the exploits of the kings of the solar 
dynasty says that perhaps he would be able to accomplish it by 
following the path made for him by earlier poets as the thread 
enters the diamond through the hole made by the borer,^ he is 
giving expression to an idea made picturesque by the striking 
comparison which it contains. It required the imagination of 


(1) ^ ^ I 

Raghuvariisa, I. 57. 

(2) 03 I 

Kumarasariibhava, VI. 84. 

(3) 3TW I 


Raghuvariisa I, 4. 
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a Kalidasa to see the resemblance and it is the resemblance 
which makes the idea picturesque. One can quite see the 
difference between this and a plain unvarnished idea such as 
the one given before. For an idea or a statement to become 
picturesque, it is not always necessary that it should involve 
comparison or contrast between two things. In what is called 

there is a deliberate misunderstanding of the question 
followed by a witty answer. The question : “Who in the 

world made your heart so hard?” evokes the answer : 

“We have heard that the heart is made of the three gunas, but 

not that it is made of wood This idea does not 

involve any comparison or contrast between any two things in 
the world. With all that, there is in it a certain picturesqueness 
or as our writers sometimes call it and 

is just what is lacking in a mere ‘vastu’. The mere addition of 

a significant epithet as in the presentation of a relation 

of cause and effect as in of some inner 

contradiction or incongruity as in and 3T^fc|7 can also 


(1) ^ i 

Alankarasarvasva, p. 221. (Nirnaya Sagar Edition). 

( 2 ) 3155^1^1 ^ I 

5^Icrf^*Icl5cr?^ i 

(Sariipiadaya pradarsini on Kavyaprakasa, Vol. I, p. 152 

(T. S. S. Edition). 

(3) «r; ftr^r: i 

(Kuvalayan.inda, p. 71. Nirnaya Sagara Edition). 

(4) f^sf% JT?c[ I 

(Ibid. p. 127). 

(5) «ft; fk«ir ?iiir5cqrfr^ qg*. i 

(Ibid, p. 17). 

( ,) ^ ?tRni i 

(Ibid.lp. 105). 

(7) 3T51 I 

(Ibid, p. 102). 
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have a picturesqueness which would entitle it to the name of 
The ‘vicchitti’ which distinguishes an ‘alahkara’ from 
‘vastu’ is the result of the poet’s poetic gift, his ‘pratibha’. An 
idea possessing ‘vicchitti’ is That which does not 

possess it is “as it is in the world”, The 

poet’s imagination has done nothing to it. 

Both these things, ‘vastu’ and ‘alankarii’ can be the first or 
the second or the only meaning of a passage. Both can be 
conveyed by or by When they are conveyed by 

and are the first meanings of a passage they become 
responsible for conveying the second meaning. They are then 
said to be and the second meaning which they suggest is 

Thus there are four possibilities : ( 1 ) both the 
and the meanings are ‘vastu’ (2) both are alahkara (3) 
the first is second alankara and (4) the first is 

alahkara and the second ^3. In their capacity as *4^, 
i.e., when they happen to be the first meaning of a passage, the 
sastra makes a further distinction. _ They can be either 

or it is this distinction which we 

have now to grasp. We saw above that ‘vastu’ is something in 
the production of which the poet’s imagination does not play a 
great part. It is a simple unvarnished idea. It presents a 
thing as it exists in the world and not as the poet’s imagination 

shapes it. How then can it be ? This is one 

question. Secondly we saw above that ‘vicchitti’ is the very 
life of an ‘alahkara’ and ‘vicchitti’ is the result of the influence 

of the poet’s imagination. It is always And 

yet an ‘alahkara’ can also be or 

How is this possible? Is there any difference between 

and ? Apparently not. Consider 

how Mammata explains I He says : 

Thus there is a close connection 
between the two ideas. But there must be some difference too, 

because an alahkara which is always is sometimes 

not JlVll%JI15|i%«q5r. 

To understand these distinctions it is necessary to see what 
meaning has been given to the word by the different 
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writers who have used the word and who have given illustra- 
tions of it. The word is used in different contexts in the 
sast^a of which the following three are noteworthy : — 

1. It is one of the alahkaras recognised by such writers 
as Jayadeva, Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha. 

2. It is used by Ruyyaka (or Mahkhaka) while he is 
explaining the views of Bhattanayaka on poetry. 

3. It is used in Dhvanyaloka, Kavyaprakasa and other 
works explaining the Dhvani sjstem in connection with the 
explanation of the nature of the meaning which is suggestive 

in Dhvani. 

1. It is only in comparatively later works that 
is recognised as a separate ‘alahkara’. Jayadeva in his Candra- 
loka, Appayya Diksita in his Kuvalayananda and Jagannatha 
in his Rasagahgadhara do so and their definitions of it sub- 
stantially agree. For Jayadeva, it consists in attributing to 
something a capacity which it does not possess. “Growing on 
the banks of Kalindl, the Sarala trees are dark.”! For 
Appayya Dik|ita, the essence of it is to declare something as 
the cause of a peculiarity while it is really not so. “Hair 
which is dark like tamala trees growing on the bai>ks of the 
Kalindi”2. In both these examples, the darkness of the trees 
is attributed to the fact of their growing on the banks of the 
Kalindl. This is just a free statement of the speaker 
and does not correspond to reality. Jagannatha, with his 
passion for analysis and accuracy, puts the whole thing 
thus : P'or him, it consists in imagining a relation with 
something known to possess a certain attribute in ')rder to ex- 
plain the presence of that attribute elsewhere. To explain the 
reviving and compelling qualities of the king’s glances, the poet 
says that they have been made of drops of nectar mixed with 
medicinal herbs. Nectar possesses reviving properties and 
medicinal herbs possess compelling qualities. As the king’s 


( 1 ) 5p5|5TR?5[T^5q^ | 

Candraloka, p. 53 (Gujaratfai Printing Press Edition). 

( 2 ) 

Kuvalayananda, p. 135 (N. S. Edition). 
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glances possess both, their mixture is cciKeiv 
rial out of which the king s glances This parti- 

cular relationship of material and produo|^dOT§SM^ 
side the poet's mind. It is his inventiom^jj^^^^^^lqfi 
the significant remark that the peculiarity in 
due to contact with something else must be suggested and not 
expressed. Otherwise the whole passage would become an 


iQt exist out^rf 


example of 2 The only thing which we have to 

note in the treatment of this alahkara by these three writers 
is that, according to them, the speaker makes a statement 
which does not correspond to facts. He makes ^ bold state- 
ment, JtIst I Hence the figure is called I 


This is certainly an old meaning of the word, even when 
it is not used as the name of an alahkara. In the Alahkara- 
sarvasva, the author sums up, in a very brief manner, the views 
of Bhattanayaka on poetry. He says that Bhattanayaka who 
had declared the which he accepts through to be 

only an element in poetry maintains that it is the eJirqr? which 
is the most important thing in poetry, words and meanings 
being subordinate.^ What is meant by accepting czr^R 
through ? On this point, there is an interesting remark 

of Jayaratha, the commentator of Alahkarasarvasva. He says 
that means: “without defining it". The ^3^ of ^ 

statement consists just in this that it accepts something as true 


I 

5*^TS^^3q5i5n»r^: s«iTqr: 1 

(Rasagangadhara, p. 671, N. S. Edition 1939). 

(Ibid. p. 671), 

(3) *1S5T1*1%5T 3 «lsqi5T5i 

f%5ret53i4^q5Pi sqNK^q HT^iJ^gTPn | 

(Alankarasarvasva, p. 10. Nirnaya Saga'ra Press). 
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which cannot be defined. i Apparently, Bhattanayaka was one 

of those who held that Dhvani or may exist, but it is 

undefinable and therefore does not come within the range of 
speech. Anybody who undertakes to speak about it and define 
it and describe it is indulging in he is talking about 

something which he does not know very well, he is making a 
bold statement, I So the meaning which we saw 

before can be traced here also. 

But it is the use of the word in the context of Dhvani with 
which we we are really concerned. The first suggestive mean- 
ing of a passage can be, first of all, a or an 'alankara*. 

Each one of these can be or If the 

thing described can have an existence outside the speaker’s mind 

also and is not merely a creation of his mind it is 
If otherwise, it is | In the verse 

etc. the main idea is that the spring merely gets ready, but does 
not deliver cupid’s arrows whose targets are young ladies and 
which consist mainly of mango blossoms.2 This way of 
putting it or this statement (^f^) that spring, the arrow-maker, 
merely gets ready for Cupid the archer, but does not deliver 
the arrows in the form of flowers is particularly capable 

or 5^1^) of conveying the suggested meaning that love is just 
coming into being and will gradually increase in intensity. 
The basic idea, free from all embellishment by the poet, is that 
in spring mango blossoms come out together with tender leaves. 
But this idea has not got the same suggestiveness. It had to 
be transformed by the speaker’s imagination and the transforma- 
tion consists in making spring ^though it is really 
cupid an archer, flowers into arrows and young ladies into 
targets. Anandavardhana gives another verse where a similar 


( 1 ) | 

II 

Ibid. p. 10. 

(2) ^ I 

Dhvanyaloka,, p» 235 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 135). 
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idea is expressed, but without thisUTSl^: “Once the spring 
begins, all of a sudden appear longings of lovers together with 
mango-blossoms/’i What is suggested in the previous verse by, 

the of the poet is here openly stated l) 

and that accounts for the comparative dullness of this verse. 
As Abhinava puts it : ^ ?2 Even though the 

basic idea has been transformed by the of the poet, there 

is no ‘alahkara* here. On this point, there is agreement among 
all writers. The verse in question is an example of the 
suggestiveness of but In the other examples 

of the same thing given in the Dhvanyaloka or other works on 
Alahkarasastra, there is usually a description of something 
non-human acting like a human. In one of these examples, the 
lover, on seeing the parrot bite the red ‘bimba’ fruit, asks the 
beloved “On what mountain did this parrot perform austerities 
and of what kind and for how long that he should now be 
able to taste the fruit red like your Iips’'3. Here also the idea 
of a parrot performing austerities on a mountain is a product 
of the speaker’s imagination and there is nothing correspond- 
ing to it outside his mind. With all that, it has not become an 
‘alahkara’. But it is clear that such bold statements (ffrdri%) 
presuppose a certain amount of on the part of the person 
who makes them. These statements are, therefore, not only 
dW, they are also We have seen how 

some bold statements came to be recognised as ‘alahkaras’ in 
later times, those in which something which is not a cause is 
presented by implication as a cause. In the examples which 
we have just now considered, this has not taken place and that 
is why this is not an alahkara. It only brings about a 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 




Dhvanyaloka, p. 528 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 135). 
Ibid. p. 528. 


Dhvanvaloka. n. 138 (K. S. S. 13.^^ 
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‘vastu’. But this may only be the convention of a particular 
culture. Such bold statements may be looked upon as an 
‘alahkara’ or figures of speech in another critical tradition. 

We have seen that an idea is looked upon as 
if it is merely the product of the speaker’s imagination and has 
nothing corresponding to it outside his mind. If, in addition 
to being such a product, it also assumes one of the forms which 
have been recognised as alankaras, then it becomes 
One of these forms is called the essence of which is that 

in it the speaker makes an imaginative interpretation of reality* 
Nowhere is the play of the speaker’s fancy or imagination so 
clear as in 3?^^. And yet even an can be or 

The following example will make this clear: 

(1) “When he rose to embrace her, her pride (mana) as though 
afraid of being squashed, quietly slipped out of her heart 

(2) “Hail to the Poetic Muse, seated on the lotus of the 
poet’s mouth, who, as though to mock at Brahma, presents a 
diflferent world altogether. ”2 In both the above examples, there 
is on the part of the poet, a fanciful interpretation of a natural 
fact. In the first example, the disappearance of pride under 
the circumstances mentioned is the fact which is interpreted. In 
the second one, the deviation from reality of the poet’s creation 
is the fact which is interpreted. In both, the interpretation is 
such that there cannot be anything corresponding to it in reality. 
Pride being afraid of being squashed can only be a poet’s fancy. 
The Poet’s Muse wishing to mock at Brahma is equally so. 
Both these ideas have the form of interpretation 

They are, therefore, both But such an imagina- 

tive interpretation may yet have some reality corresponding to 
it. When the lover says: “Your feet are red as though 


( 1 ) \ 

Trf<irM<JT JiriiT ^ flsranfl n 

Kavya Prakgsa, p. 141. (Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona) . 

HSTf 3I3TT ^ ^ II 

Kavya PraklUa, p. 142 (B. O. R. I., Poona). 
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through conststnt stamping on the ground we can see that 
even outside the poet’s fancy feet can become red through cons" 
tant stamping. It is clear that only he who has ‘pratibha’ is 
capable of producing a beautiful interpretation of a natural fact, 
but when it is allied to fancy, the result is an interpretation 
which has nothing corresponding to it in reality. It is not only 
which can be the product of Rupaka can also be 

one. When the poet says to his patron, the king : “ Your sword, 
the snake which takes a delight in drinking milk in the form of 
the lives of your simple enemies ”,2 the identification of sword 
and snake con only be a product of fancy and it has assumed the 
from of a Rupaka. The identification of two things which are 
different from each other is the essence of Rupaka and it is only 
natural that the poet’s ‘praudhokti’ should play a part in it. 
The alankara Hetu can be too. “ The necklace, 

being of a good jati, does not budge ”.3 The necklace is made 
of pearls of good quality (jati^. This is identified with the 
idea of belonging to a good caste (‘jati’) and is given 
as the reason for not budging. Such a reason can only 
be the fancy of the poet. But sometimes the ‘hetu’ can be 

“As I am bom in this world, it is clear, O Purari, 
that I did not worship you in my previous existence. Please 
excuse me for the sin”.^ Here not worshipping Siva in the 
previous existence is presented as the cause of the sin. It is 
not a mere fancy of the poet. That one who is not ‘mukta’ 
may be born again in this world is an accepted idea and the 
poet is only making use of it. 

In all the examples given above, one can see that the 
concept of differs from that of on the 

one hand and from that of on the other. This 

is the position which is accepted by most writers. The only 
exceptions are Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, who see 
even in and developing this idea, they virtu- 

( 1 ) ^ \ 

(Kuvalayananda, p. 32, N. S. Edition). 



(Rasagangadhara, p. 17l (N. S. Edition, 1939). 

(8) ^ ^ I 

Kavyaprakasa, p. 160 (B. O. R« I.). 
(4) Kavyaprakasa, p. 678 (B. O. R. I* Edition). 
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ally do away with the distinction between and 

while explaining the alahkara called Jati (another name for 

<Hm^lTTb. Hemacandra points out that the pratibha of a poet is 
like It sees the distinctive features and char- 

acteristics of a thing and the description of these as seen by the 
poet constitues what is called ‘Jati*. Besides these distinctive 
features objects have also common ordinary features (flRF*!) 
but a description of these alone would not constitute poetry. 
They are really the the thing to be adorned. So, 

even when a thing is described as it is in the world, the poet 
has to describe its distinctive features and not its common 

features. It requires the imagination of a poet to see them. 
For one who is not a poet, these distinctive features are as 
good as non-existent. If what is called stands 

for these distinctive features of an object, perceptible only by 
a sensitive mind like that of a poet's, then it is also the product 
of the poet’s ‘pratibha', it is It is this pratibha 

which is called and it plays a part, not only in seeing 

the actually existing distinctive features of a thing 
^5^) but also in creating purely imaginative features. The 
distinctive features of an object, visible only to a gifted poet, 
constitute its and their description is what is called 

For Hemachandra what is called 
is this and therefore, it is the product of 

In this way of looking at things, the distinction between 

and disappears. The earliar ‘alankarikas’ had made 
a distinction between the gift of being able to see actually 
existing distinctive features of a thing and that of creating 
imaginative features. For Hemacandra, this distinction is not 
sufficiently important for making a distinction between 
and In putting forward this new way of looking at 

things, he quotes some verses from the Vyaktiviveka of 
Mahimabhatta, where the recognition of as a distinct 

alahkara is justified. Mahima explains as the distinctive 

features of a thing visible only to a poet.i Hemachandra 
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applies this definition of to the distinction between 

and Manikyacandra does no more than 

repeat the words of Hemacandra on this point. According to 
both, the principle of 31^^^ will explain all the suggestive 
meanings of poetry and there is no need for dividing it into 
three as the early Dhvanivadins do or even into two as some 
writers like Jagannatha Pandita do. 


I ?r«ir ^ 

*1^ ^ ^i3i“«i«SR*T I 9 t!3 sn^*n^^ni. ii «Rr: 

“ ^HT3gq3as?i^f5iiMira%?i€; i «3^ ^ xif^mr i 

ft I ^ gr e gr ^iT ^tr *?H$R;i5*R^sr: i 

QicifKd^i iRiT i «Rr: €ranft^*ii^ 

sifttiiWaT: I 


Hemacandra— KavyanufSasana, p. 330 (Nirnaya 

Sagara Edition, 1934)’. 



A QUOTATION IN THE LOCANA OF 
ABHINAVAGAPTA 
Dr, V. Raghavan 

In his Locana on Uddyota One of the Dhvanyaloka, p. 48, 
N. S. Press edn., p 245, KSRI. edn., Abhinavagupta makes the 

quatation While preparing the Index to the 

KSRI. edn. of the Dhvanyaloka with Locana etc., (Uddyota One), 
I gave for this the reference ‘Atharvaveda 8.7.11’, where such a 
line occurs. The identification caused some difficulty and I was 
not quite satisfied with the reference to Ath. V. 8.7.11 which 
alone 1 could give then. 

I have now been able to find the source where from 
Abhinavagupta must have quoted it. It is in the course of his 
commentary on the expression * 

in Anandavardhana’s text that Abhinavagupta quotes this pass, 
age. Abhinavagupta’s characteristic mano-dharnja comes into 
play here, and he interprets the original as meaning that all the 
four are called Dhvani, the Vacya, Va.aka, their Samniisra or 
the Vyangya that results from the union of Vibhava, Anubhava 
etc., and lastly 8abda or 8abdana, i.e. the Vyanjana vyapara. 

«qfq:, * nit (or fqqiqigqiq- 

sqff^slq qis^sqiqrc ♦ ♦ ^isfq 

«qqqi^®q|^: i ♦ * 

For such an interpretation, the word ‘ca’ would appear to 
be necessary to join the expressions 4|-»4«li'qi>qi%«T^ 'q I 

But Abhinavagupta says that there are expressions giving a 
cumulative sense even without the use of ‘ca’ and it is to illust- 
rate this that he cites the expression *^1*1^ 3^ 
with the explanation ^q^^S^^sq I 

In view of the point involved in this illustration I think it 
is from the Mahabhasya of Patrvnjali and a verse quoted there, 
in that Abhinavagupta is making his citation, in Panini 2.2.29 
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^T*I B?5j and the Varttika thereon 



Patanjali says: — 




arctf irw^f j’w 'JS*!: * • 

%2ifsrci^ sf 9?wr li 

Keilhorn's edn., Vol. I. p. 431. 


* This line is quoted anonymously in Ksirasyamin’s Nibata- 
vyayopasargavrtti (Madras MS) also. 


A NOTE ON THE REIGN OF KHOTTIGA 

BY 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

It is well-known that in the reign of Khottiga the Rastra- 
kuta capital Manyakheta was raided and plundered by the 
Paramara king Harsa Siyaka. A clause in the celebrated 
Sravana Belgola Epitaph of Marasiriiha II, theGanga Feudatory 
of Khottiga, states that Marasiriiha protected the emperor’s 
camp on this occasion. Fleet read it as followsi; — 

Bhuja-bala-paripaHta-Manyakheta-pravesita- 

cakravarti-katakasya 

and translated into “Who by the strength of his arm protected 
the encampment of the Emperor, when it was located at the 
city of Manyakheta”. He added a note under the word “Pra- 
vesita” saying: “Mr. Rice’s text has “Pravesita, which of 
course, at once suggested pravasita ‘expelled (from Manya- 
kheta)’. The real reading is quite clear”. The lithograph 
accompanying Fleet’s edition clearly shows the reading ‘pra- 
vasita’ and, pace Fleet, 1 prefer the emendation ‘pravasita’ to 
‘pravesita’. For the latter would mean that the Rastrakuta 
camp was made to enter Manykheta, but Manyakheta was the 
capital of the kingdom and the regular residence of the Emperor. 
Fleet’s translation that the encampment was located at Manya- 
kheta does not do full justice to the word. It may be suggested 
indeed that Khottiga was compelled to confine himself within 
the walls of Manykheta by the invading Paramara armies 
but then Marasiriiha is said to have successfully protected the 
Emperor’s camp which is exactly what no one was able to do to 
Manyakheta which on that occasion had to be abandoned to the 
enemy and was thoroughly plundered by him. So we have to 
assume that as a result of the Paramara invasion the Rastrakuta 
king was compelled to abandon his capital and remove his 
camp to some place further south where Marasiriiha was able 
to stabilise the defence. Pravasita, ‘expelled’, seems therefore 
to be the correct reading of the word. 


1. El. V. p. 176, line 12. 



A TEXTUAL NOTE ON BRHATKATHAKOSA 
B. Ch. Chhabra, Ootacatnund 

Acarya Harisena's Brhatkathdkosa is a collection of 157 
edifying stories that glorify the Jaina faith. The work dates 
from 932 A. C. Its language is Sanskrit and composition 
metrical throughout. Here and there it quotes a verse from 
elsewhere by way of illustration. Verse 78 of the tenth 
story, entitled Somasarma-Vdrisena-sthirikarana-kathdnaka, is 
one such quotation. In the printed text,i it reads : 

Ydn—iha dattdni purd narendrair 

ddnani dharm-dYtha-yasaskardni | 

Nirmdlya-vat samprati mdnitdni 

ko ndma sddhuh punar adadita |{ 

The third line of this stanza is plainly a misht here. It 
does not make a good sense. Possibly the reading given in 
the available manuscripts was doubtful, and the editor obvious- 
ly had no means of restoring the correct text here. The verse 
in question, it may be pointed out, occurs in its correct form in 
many an old copper charter, along with other exhortative 
stanzas customary to land grants.2 The genuine reading of the 
third quarter, as found there, is nirmdlya-vdnta-pratimdni tdnu 

It may readily be recognised that the word vdnta was 
elusive in the manuscripts. The context of the story will 
further show that whatever aptness of the quotation there is 
depends solely on this very word vdnta, meaning ‘vomit’ or 
‘matter vomited’, as without it the verse will be altogether out 
of place in its present setting. The story aims at conveying 
the horrid feeling of repulsion by painting a picture of a boy 
indulging in the eating up of vomited food {chardi-hhak^anaka) 
and that is what occasions the quotation. 


1. Dr. A. N. Upadhye’s edition. No. 17 of the Singhi Jain 
Series, Bombay, 1943, p. 16. 

2. See, for example, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 85, verse 
41 ; Vol. XXVI, p. 203, text line 42. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
THIRD FOUDATION DAY 

The Third Foundation Day Celebrations and the Annual 
General Body Meeting of the Kuppuswanii Sastri Research 
Institute, Madras, were held on Thursday 21st August, 1947, 
at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, Madras. A distinguished audience 
was present. In the unvoidable absence of Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
Sri. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, President of the Institute, 
presided. Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Government Epigraphist, 
Ootacamund, delivered the Foundation Day Address. 

At the General Body Meeting held earlier on the day, the 
Annual Report, the audited statement of Accounts and the 
Budget for the coming year were presented by the Secretaries. 
Duly moved and seconded by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri and Sri T. Chandrasehkara Dikshitar, the Annual 
Report, Accounts and Budget were adopted. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswami Iyer then moved the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved that this meeting condemns the dastardly attack 
on our distinguished Vice-President, Sachivottama Sir C. P, 
Ramaswami Aiyar, and prays for his speedy recovery to 
normal health.*' Sri N. Ragunatba Aiyar seconded and the 
resolution was passed. 

‘ Sir T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar then moved the following 
condolence resolution from the chair : 

“ Resolved that this meeting records its great sense of 
sorrow on the death of Sri T. R. Seshadri Sarma, former 
Librarian of the Institute, 

Sri T. R. Vriddagiri Sarma, a Fellow of the Institute. 

Sri B. Sitarama Rao, a Fellow of the Institute, 

and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, a Vice-President of the 
Institute, 

and begs to express its high appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by them to the Institute and cause of oriental 
learning. 

The resolution was passed, the members standing. 

On the motion of Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, duly seconded by Rao Bahadur A. A. Venkatarama 
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Aiyar, the following resolution was passed rais ng the annual 
subscription of the Journal of Oriental Research by Rupees 
two. 

“Resolved that the annual subscription of the Journal of 
Oriental Research be raised to Rs. 8 (Foreign 14 shillings) 
from volume XVI onwards, in view of the increased cost of 
printing and paper.” 

On the motion of Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, the existing office-bearers were re-elected for another 
term with the addition of Dr. Rm. Alagappa Chettiar, 
D. Litt., ll.d., Bar-at-law, as a Vice-President. 

Sri V. Swaminathan, b.a., g.d.a., r.a., who had audited the 
accounts of the Institute, was then thanked for his free service 
and re-elected auditor for the coming year. 

The Third Foundation Day Celebrations then began with 
the singing of prayer. 

Dr. V. Raghavan then read messages received for the 
success of the function : 

Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Shrimat Pant Saheb 
Pratinidhi Raja Saheb of Aundh, Srimati Sophia Wadia, and 
Raja Bahadur S. Aravamuda Aiyangar sent their best wishes 
for the success of the function. 

Messages were also sent by the following Research Scholars 
and Sanskrit Professors : Dr. B. C. Law, Prof. G. H. Bhatt, 
Baroda, and Prof. M. Lakshminarasimhiah, Mysore. 

The greetings of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute 
were conveyed in a message from its Secretary, Mm. Dr. 
Umesh Misra. Dr. R. N. Dandekar sent the following mess- 
age on behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona: “We are happy to see that the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute is doing excellent work in the field of Sanskrit 
studies and feel no doubt that your Institute will soon occupy 
an eminent place among acamedic bodies of the country.” 

Along with his message, Sri K. Nilakantan of B. G. 
Paul & Co. sent a donation of Rs. 1,000 to the Institute from 
his sister, wife of the late D. Balasubramanya Iyer. This and 
her further promise to effect improvements to the Sri Chandra- 
sekarendra Sarasvati Mantapa where the Institute is now 
housed were applauded by the gathering. 
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Sri K. Balasubratnanya Ayyar read the report of the 
work of the Institute for 1946-47. A consolidated Report of 
the work of the Institute from its inception in 1944 upto 1947, 
containing audited statements of accounts and a list of the 
Patrons, Fellows and Life Members of the Institute was 
published on the occasion of Third Foundation Day. 

Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar then welcomed the gather- 
ing and requested Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra to deliver the Foundation 
Day Address. 

Foundation Day Address 

Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra delivered the Foundation Day 
Address, first in Sanskrit and then in English. 

Om 

Sarasvat^^ai namo namah 

“ Jayati sa bhagavan Krsno 

jayat-Iyam Bharati bhumih | 

Tadanu ca jayati jagatyaih 

sri-Kuppusvamisastrinah Kirtih i| 

“ Balye yena giram avapi vibhavo matamahasyantikat 

pascild yastam avardhayac ca nitaram acaryasusrusaya | 
Yasy avardhata sarvadaiva bahuso dediyamanopyasau 
Kuppusvamisubhabhidharii srutadhanam dbanyaih 

namasyami tarn || 

q?5r qq 31?r K. S. R. I. f^qnpqiqr: 
Bifl^iqqqoiqBqi: BiHd^ciCiq bb^cti: ?q: n 

^qqiq'^i'qi: 3oq^qf;r;, f^'lciq:, fqqrqi=q?q?rq:, 

q^qr qfRl arref^fd ^qf rftsqq Blilq B^fKTfRt 

qi BIBTlfq: BI 

net ^ bbiIs^rr; brihi i bi BqiBqcTRWifjq^nf^ 
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?T^fq iqR^jftqq^ i ^qq^cii- 
af^: q: qi?q?^^»?R: ^arq/^ci:, ^ ^%qg%q 

gl^qi^qila: e^^IcqicTsqgqtfUsq =q | qf/qi? clcqiiq q^- 

girS5»iqfq3 qi^oftqq, i qqiq ^ fqq^sq^ i /^asq 

^laq^f^'qf^q'lqq; i ^iqfsi^ ?q ?q qjiq ^qg gqf^qir i ?»iqf^- 
^qqqRofrq q??qr^ ?f5^fq?^i^r qic^i%5TT iqRi<qicq^ qirqqggrg 
3^13, cTceqq^qr^ aj^^Fqiqiq? g^icfiTr R^'qcrrq, , arl^j- 

qToiqii^qqioT %qR*q^ i i ^isgiqwi^ 

gqi^q q^^ qiqiMQ^qtURgjTi: q/oscrq-qi: qqgq- 

«nqrgqTi&rcT[:^ ?q^[qi qsqf qifqsrRper, aegfi aiqq^^t^qpcT, 
ciPTiq H-q^a ci?qR^iqi^*=)T^q qjT^oifR, e»ai% fq^* 
qqiqi5r(qiqn% n 

iqRfrg | ^??qcii cirq^far^ <?itqt 'sqsr; i 

gwr^s^fi^q qq=q5R gq^igqqRfqqiqin I ?T^q»^%q gq’l 

aifq f%qr: fcT:agi% ai^qq^qfq: qiqeq^cT fi% 

Rl^aaqq; i qi^cq g«qiqj «?^?TfRTq: aiqqi 
3»q;^: ^ qimK anqfqci: i gq^q fl af=q7qwi5?Tfq^r*fiffK: i 
gji^q q-qiq a^^fqg qi^a: || 

^ ar^qr i 3i%q 5[i5(qr»g^qq ea^lq ^a^fsqqiqiqr; 
gq qi^ I qa g'ni^: q?qi anqiaq aaiaiK 
gqR ^fqqs^ 'a ^qqRsqq. qqi at^i aifq iF^qq^siq q?qr 
ai«qq^ f^qjqiq iNi qigq%: i fqila^q gBqr^ qqr aiwrq; 
ai=qT^5 qis^R'ait %q ^<qgq^»q^ I 

i^at^qqqr 3i^Fq*fq^f| %?T#;cflw^qiq Jl i erg; 

«?3iqf qiqiqf qf8iqq% i e^q ?R^gr qr$4 a^q *qoaq#i^f ^- 
gq^^qf^ i a^iqi — “«m>qq;^qa arrc< (?fq) i ana: 
(ffq) I f^rf^a (?^) I fq^ qqq; (cB) i f^a q^fe (?fg) ( a f^=aq 
qqq: (f{^) I ^ ^qra, q % ^^aql^raw f^ai^q^, 
^^^Sfoiar: ^k I «Rft?q ^wi (^fg) I” 
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*n«n Q»TRt ^ ri^i HI 

I Wx^ «ii *1^ 1 qi?q m s^q sr sr^^fq^^ ? 

^4 cT^j %q 5i=qf<®q(a i %3«qif^: 

eiqiqjR sqi^cisq aqiqjr? srqfacisqq: || 

‘‘ Worthy President, Ladies and Gentlemen ! 

It is very pleasant indeed to meet for a celebration like 
this in an atmosphere surcharged with the lingering fragrance 
of the great national rejoicings over the Independence that is 
ours now. Just a week ago, this very night, the shackle of 
India’s bondage was finally snapped and India declared inde- 
pendent. India is free. We Indians are free now. As cool 
breezes, refreshing showers of rain and glorious sunshine are 
in the nature, even so are now the sweet fruits of freedom 
available to all of us, to those who struggled, suffered and 
sacrificed for freedom, and to those who would ‘only stand 
and wait’, and even to those who would scoff at the freedom 
movement or actively oppose it. Liberty is smiling benignly 
at all of us without distinction. It is, however, one thing to 
attain freedom, and another to retain it and enjoy its blessings 
for ever to the fullest extent. The first step in that direction 
is at once to banish bag and baggage disease, squalor, poverty 
and ignorance from our midst, and to restore in their stead 
health, cleanliness, plenty and knowledge. When these sound 
foundations have been laid, we have to raise the superstructure 
of a courteous and most refined society, a nation of which each 
individual is progressive and >et self-denying, thereby making a 
magnificent contribution to the well-being of the whole human 
race. That I call peace, lasting and complete. India is not a 
stranger to these fine things of life. She has partaken of them 
to her heart’s content, and has made even others partake of 
them. But 

Sukhasy=anantaram duhkhatii 

duhkhasy=anantararii sukham | 

Cakravat parivartante 

duhkhani ca sukhani ca || 
or as Kalidasa puts it : 

Nicair gacchaty=upari ca dasa cakranemikramena || 
‘Good and evil, weal and woe, joy and sorrow follow each 
other in rotation.’ Happily for us, the wheel has now taken 
the upward turn. The tide has turned in our favour. And we 
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have to make the best of it. And that is where cultural 
institutions like the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
come in. I shall presently have occasion to demonstrate what 
an important part such institutions play'in the nation-building 
activities. It is therefore but meet that this celebration should 
have followed so close on the heels of the grand national 
jubilation. . 

We are gathered here to honour the revered memory of a 
worthy son of India, that great Indologist of world-wide fame, 
Kulapati, Vidyavacaspati, Darsanakalanidhi, Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri, by celebrating the third 
anniversary of the foundation of the Research Institute that 
has been named after him. It is a very great honour indeed 
on such an occasion to be called upon to address a distinguished 
gathering like this. And if that honour has fallen on a 
total stranger like me, it is to be attributed not to any outstand- 
ing merit or ability of the stranger, but to the magnanimity and 
large-heartedness of the organisers of the function, especially 
of Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, the President of the Insti- 
tute, and of Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Institute. I have had the privilege of knowing the two 
last-named personally, though not yet very intimately. It was 
from them that 1 received the call for delivering this Founda- 
tion Address. The royal ascetic Bhartrhari must have had 
such personages in view, when he remarked : 

Paragunaparamanun parvatikrtya nityaih 

nijahrdi vilasantah santi santah kiyantah! 

‘Seeing just a particle of virtue in others, they make a moun- 
tain of it and take delight in doing so. Rare indeed are such 
benevolent souls. ’ Otherwise, what virtue is there in me to 
deserve the honour so graciously conferred on me? As for my 
acceptance of it, it is more of an obedience to a command, an 
obedience with alacrity and humility. I am grateful to the 
Governing Body of the K.S.R.I. for affording me such an 
excellent opportunity of associating myself with all of you in 
paying homage to the Kulapati. 

My tribute to one who held Sanskrit so dear and whose 
life was dedicated to the promotion of Sanskrit learning would 
have been purer and more appropriate, were it couched in that 
divine language. And I would certainly have loved to address 
you in Sanskrit. In fact, when I received the call I took it for 
$ 
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granted that I was expected to talk to you in Sanskrit itself. 
But I was later disillusioned and was advised to adopt this, at 
present more familiar, medium of English for obvious reasons. 

I may add here that on further consultation with Dr. 
Raghavan this morning, my wish was partly granted, and, as 
a consequence thereof, I have had my way by thrusting a brief 
speech in Sanskrit on you before beginning this address. 

The privilege of coming into personal contact with the 
Mahamahopadhyaya was denied me, but I conceived a sort of 
hero worship for him as early as 1926, when I first had the 
pleasure of seeing him. This happened in Calcutta. The 
occasion was the Akhila Bharatavarsiya Sainskrita Sahitya 
Sammelana (All-India Sanskrit Conference), which was 
presided over by the Mahamahopadhyaya himself. The con- 
ference was attended by a large number of representatives, 
scholars and students from various provinces of India as also 
from some neighbouring countries. I was then a student of 
Sanskrit. I followed the deliberations of the Conference with 
zealous interest. The thing that impressed me most and 
excited my admiration was that the entire proceedings were 
conducted through the medium of Sanskrit. The presidential 
address, which was in pure, fluent and melodious Sanskrit, 
was a literary treat. Even as a junior student, I could appre- 
ciate and enjoy it. I was seated next to a monk from Nepal, 
with whom I could not talk except in Sanskrit. And we talked 
quite a lot. I then realised the greatness and universality of 
Sanskrit and wondered why the Indians were so loath to adopt 
it as their lingua franca. 

To an up-country lad that I was then, the name Kuppu- 
swami sounded rather strange, and for that very reason it 
stuck fast to my memory. Even to this day, I do not know 
what the Dravidian word Kuppu means, but my boyhood’s 
fancy explained it in its own way and to its own satisfaction. 
It recalled to my mind the Hindustani term Kuppu which means 
* a large leathern vessel for holding oil or ghee’. And by the 
association of ideas, I began to look upon the bearer of the 
name Kuppuswami as a vast repository of Sanskrit learning. 
Was he not that? Was I wrong in my estimation of him? He 
was that. I was not wrong. 

The literary career to Professor Kuppuswami Sastri 
Started from his very infancy. It is said that even at the 
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tender age of three he learnt the entire Mukapancasatl, com- 
prising 500 stanzas, from his maternal grandfather, and used 
to recite them with ease. This affectionate gift from the 
matamaha surely carried with it the blessings of the Goddess, 
whose praises the child sang in reciting those stanzas. That 
was a decent capital to start with. It multiplied itself manifold 
as the young learner grew in years. Before he was twenty, he 
had, we are told, mastered such abstruse branches of our ancient 
learning as Kavya, Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa and Vyakarana. 
He had become an exponent of them. It was truly a prodigious 
attainment for a young man in his teens. Nor was his modern 
education neglected. He passed the Matriculation examination 
in 1896 at the age of sixteen. Four years later, in 1900, he 
graduated with Philosophy as his special subject. At this stage 
there came what I should call a crisis, which happily did not 
end in a tragedy as, alas, it often happens in India — I wish it 
would not happen hereafter ! The young man with such high 
attainments and promise accepted a petty job of a clerk in the 
Board of Revenue, possibly under the pressure of circumstances. 
Would it not have been a thousand pities had the young scholar 
been allowed to continue as clerk? His hard earned wealth of 
learning would have simply been cast to the winds. Even if the 
clerk had risen to the position of a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, the loss to the scholarly world would have been 
colossal. Our prayer is always : tcjasvinav-adhitatn-astu 
• Whatever we have learnt, may that shine forth! ’ And how 
can it shine forth, when we take leave of it when it is just time 
for it to shine forth ? I dare say, even in this gathering there 
may be some whose talents have been misplaced, who have 
willyniily been doing a job ill suited to their achievements. But 
no such thing in the case of our hero. He was constantly 
guarded by the Goddess W^hose favour he had won even as 
a child. Thanks to the passing illness of the clerk’s mother, 
which was a blessing in disguise, the crisis was averted before it 
could prove harmful. The clerk must attend on his ailing 
mother, but he was refused leave. Stung by this callousness^ 
he gave up the job and rushed home. 

Hamsah suklikrta yena 
sukas-ca haritikrtah | 

Mayuras=citrita yena 

sa te vrttiih vidhasyati|l 
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‘ Why should you worry about your livelihood ? He Who has 
made the swans white, has made the parrots green and has 
made the peacocks variegated, will surely look after you.’ And 
then there is the assurance from the Lord himself : 

Nahi kalyanakrt kascit 

durgatim tata gacchati ] | 

‘ A right-doer never comes to grief.’ 

I have taken the liberty of enlarging upon this, 
seemingly insignificant, episode in the life of Professor Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, because, for me, it does have a significance, and a 
tremendous one at that. In my own life I have had a similar 
experience. It seems to me that mothers have mysterious ways 
of benefiting their children. In my case my mother’s death 
proved a turning point in my life. But for that event, I would 
not have been what I am today. I would have been a shop- 
keeper to day, not knowing even Hindi, let alone Sanskrit and 
the rest. 

To continue our hero’s exploits, after resigning the clerical 
post, his mother restored to health, he struggled for a more 
independent living. He started studying law, but somehow 
did not qualify himself as a lawyer. Instead, he wound up 
this new venture by becoming a Master of Arts, in 1905. His 
studies in law stood him in good stead during his life there- 
after, By this time he had established his reputation as a great 
Sanskrit scholar and teacher, and soon his merits gained due 
recognition. He became the Principal of the Mylapore 
Sanskrit College and was there from 1906 to 1910. From 1910 
to 1914 he was the Principal of the Trivadi Sanskrit College. 
Thereafter he became the Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology at the Presidency College and Curator of 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, which 
exalted post he held till 1935 when he retired from the Govern- 
ment Service. This period of thirty years was the most 
productive of his activities. South India is already famous for 
its traditional Sanskrit learning, and the Professor added lustre 
to that glory. He combined in himself a Pandita of the hoary 
tradition, a modern educationalist and a research-worker. He 
took a leading part in the activities of the University of Madras 
so far as they related to the teaching of Sanskrit and research 
in the oriental subjects. Most of the Sanskrit scholars in 
South India at present, I understand, have been his pupils. The 
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prevailing elaborate system of examinations in Sanskrit at the 
University of Madras with their carefully thought out curricula 
is mainly his creation. He was connected with several other 
universities in the country in various capacities. Equally 
intimate was his association with the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference and the All-India Sanskrit Conference as well as with 
the premier religious institutions. All these and the Govern- 
ment of India, in recognition of his meritorious services, 
honoured him with befitting titles and distinctions. The 
courses of lectures he delivered, the articles he published and 
the works he wrote and edited, a list of which you may find 
elsewhere, all testify to the amount and quality of the research 
work he turned out. Apart from this, there 'was a band 
of research workers whom he diligently guided. He was 
throughout an inspiration to others. The Oriental Research 
Institute of the University of Aladras ow^es its existence 
largely to his energies. The results of all these activities are 
published in the fourteen volumes of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, of which he was the founder and the editor, and 
which set a high standard for the type of journalistic enterprise. 

It is not my purpose to present here a precise account of 
the Professor’s activities, backed by facts and figures. My 
humble attempt is to read the message his life imparts to us. 
From the brief outline given above, he stands out as a torch- 
bearer of India’s ancient culture which requires to be revealed 
to each one of us in its full glory, to be studied, imbibed and 
re-lived by every Indian. By his own example, he has shown 
that India’s past is not a thing to be despised, it is something 
to be proud of, and, adapted to modern conditions, it 
enriche and ennobles us so as to raise us in the estimation of 
the world. So,my friends, 

Uttisthata jagrata prapya varan nibodhata! ‘Rise, wake, 
and secure your glorious heritage !’ Let us carry the torch, lit 
and passed on to us by our leader. Let us carry it to every 
nook and corner and dispel the gloom of ignorance. 

It was to fulfil this mission that the friends and admirers 
of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri established 
a research institute and named it after him, of which we are 
now celebrating the third anniversary. 

The leading personalities, themselves deeply learned and 
steeped in the ancient Indian culture, that are the sponsors and 
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patrons of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, are a 
guarantee of both its soundness and its excellence. Its Govern- 
ing Body and Research Committee include scholars of eminence. 
One of its aims and objects is to publish the works, lectures, 
articles and other writings of the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, of which the following have already 
seen the light of the day: (1) Chapter I of his edition of the 
Dhvanyaloka, (2) his lectures on Highways and Byways of 
Literary Criticism in Sanskrit, and (3) his lectures on Com- 
promises in the History of Advaitic Thought. Another token 
of esteem that the Institute has shown to the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya is that it has revived and taken over the Journal 
of Oriental Research, which had to be suspended owing to the 
paper scarcity and other restrictions during the war. Its 
fifteenth volume has just been completed, with the issue of its 
fourth quarter. It has, however, to gather momentum to come 
to the standard set by its originator. 

Speaking of the high place that Sanskrit has occupied, 
from the very beginning, in our Aryan culture, I may as well 
touch upon the part it has played also in what we call Greater 
India. In fact, this is an independent subject and Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was to have given us a talk on Sanskrit 
in Greater India this evening. It is greatly to be regretted 
that he is too unwell to come here. I shall therefore fill up the 
gap, with a few observations. We shall no doubt all miss 
the learned, authoritative, informalory and detailed talk which 
Professor Sastri would have given us; but thinking that 
something is belter than nothing, I may give you a scrappy 
account. 

The name Greater India applies to those lands and islands 
outside India proper, especially those lying in the far east, that 
came into cultural contact wich the Aryans from India and 
maintained that intercourse for centuries on end. This move- 
ment might have started much earlier, but in the case of most 
of the countries of Greater India, we have evidence that the 
Indians went there in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
They settled there, married the native girls, and made those 
lands and islands their homes for ever. The Aryan culture 
was then at its peak and whosoever came into contact with it 
was naturally imbued with it — got absorbed in it. The Aryans 
who then migrated from India took with them their culture and 
spread it far and wide. Those were the days when arts. 
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science, trades and governments were in very flourishing 
conditions in India, and these were all strung, as if it were, on 
Sanskrit, their transactions were carried on through the 
medium of Sanskrit. The same happened with (he Aryans who 
migrated from here. The spread and popularity of Sanskrit 
in those far off countries and its influence on their native 
languages is abundantly clear from the inscriptions, both on 
stone and metal, and the literary works, that are found there 
in their hundreds and thousands. By way of illustration, I 
would mention a few. 

In the eastern part of the island of Borneo, we have 
’Uscovered seven inscriptions incised on stone Yupas, 
recording in chaste metrical Sanskrit the charities performed by 
ruler Mulavarman by name. The charities consisted of 
thousands of cow's, heaps of sesame seeds, lamps, etc., which we 
find enjoined in the Manusmrti. These inscriptions are 
assigned to the 4th century A.C. Of a little later date are 
several inscriptions on rocks, in the western part of Java, 
which belong to a King called Purnavarman. They are the 
earliest composed in equally chaste Sanskrit. I'he earliest of 
this catagory are perhaps the stone inscriptions of a King 
Bhadravarman in Campa, i.c., Indo-China. This is with 
reference to the earliest records. Late ones are numerous and 
quite lengthy ones and in point of time they extend to the tenth 
century. About this time, the indigenous languages also make 
their appearance in such documents, as is the case in India also. 
Side by side, the literature also flourished. In Java, for 
instance, we have Javanese versions of Sanskrit works like 
Mahabharata. I have in my possession a copy of its 
Adiparvan. I have also a copy of a manuscript of the 
BhagavadgTtd in Sanskrit, as it reached Java in those days. It 
is interesting; further it is much smaller in extent, only a 
hundred slokas or so. The work is w^orth further investigation. 
There are works in old J avanese such Nagarakritagama, Para- 
raton, Arjunavivaha, Smaradahana, Vrittasancaya, Amaramala 
etc . — some versions, some commentaries and some adapta- 
tions of our Sanskrit works — Time does not permit a further 
elaboration of this most interesting subject. 

With the advent of freedom, this Institute is bound to 
receive ever increasing support and stimulus from the public 
in its undertakings, and the demand on it for more and mani- 
fold production must correspondingly be high. The nation is 
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keenly alive to its fine heritage and is determined to profit by 
it. Already the Dharmacakra is once more in our midst, on 
our banner and on our hearts, the wheel of Law th;.t was set 
in motion, two thousand and five hundred years ago, by the 
Sakyasimha, Gautama, the Wheel that kept revolving down the 
centuries, in the times of Asoka, Samudragupta and Harsa. 
The nation is out to revive old traditions, and the institutions 
like our Institute have to shown her the way, to light her path 
and guide her. We have to run our administrative system 
once more in our own way, on our own pattern, in our own 
language. The same thing in respect of our education, our 
pursuit of modern sciences. For all this our first requisite is 
a proper terminology. The Indologist has a great task to 
accomplish. But you will see that there is nothing wanting. 
You have simply to unravel, to lay bare, these past treasures 
that are hidden in the ocean of Sanskrit literature. There you 
will find everything that you require to suit your purpose. 
The cultural wealth for which we are thirsting now is to be 
found there in abundance, in our own Vedas, Vedangas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Smftis, Kosas, and the vast classical literature, the 
Buddhist and Jaina scriptures, and last but not least, the 
thousands of ancient inscriptions on stone and metal. I assure 
you that a peep in to this vast store-house will open your eyes. 
During the last century and a half. Western scholars first, and 
scholars of own country later, have time and again drawn our 
attention to this our opulence. But it was of no immediate 
concern to us, so we did not pay much heed to it. Many, alas, 
turned away from it in disdain. But the time has now come, 
when we have got to lake stock of our bequest, our property 
and possessions. 

I am glad to observe that the work has already been started 
in many a sister institute in the country as also by certain scholars 
individually. The University of Nagpur, for instance, has 
resolved to adopt Hindi as medium of instruction, from 1949, 
if my information is correct, and for that purpose they have 
secured the services of an eminent linguist and Indologist in 
the person of Dr. Raghuvira who, with a band of scholars 
working under him, is busy compiling dictionaries — mind you, 
not a dictionary, but dictionaries ; for, in this modern age of 
specialisation, we require a separate dictionary of terms 
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peculiar to each and every branch of art and science. And 
Dr. Raghuvira is doing that. His dictionary on Chemistry is 
already out. And where is he drawing his material from ? 
All from the Sanskrit literature, of course. If you listen to a 
discourse by him on the subject and see the way he is doing his 
job, you will, I am sure, yourself remark : Sanskrit is not dead ; 
it is we who have all along been dead to Sanskrit. 

Owing to reasons of health. Professor K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri could not be present to give his discourse on Sanskrit in 
Greater India. 

Vidwan M. Rajamanikkam Pillai, b.o.l., l.t., m.o.l., then 
delivered a speech in Tamil on the Cultural History from the 
Periyapuranam. An English version of the lecture appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Sri K, Balasubrahmanya Ayyar then proposed a vote of 
thanks. 



CULTURAL HISTORY FROM THE 
PERIAPURANAM. 

ViDVAN M. RajAMANIKAM PiLLAI, B.O.L., L.T., M.O.L. 

Vivckananda College, il/ adras. 

Introductory. 

The Periayapura.n;iin deals with th'.* lives of the sixty- 
three Nayanniars who nourished approximately for about six 
centuries from 300 to 900 A.D. Sekkilar, the author of that 
illustrious work, flourished in the first half of the 12th century 
A.D. Thus though there is an interval of about 300 years 
between the date of the author Sekkilar and the last date of 
the Nayanmars, we may yet take that Sekkilar who was the 
Grand Vizier of the Imperial Chola, Anapaya, depicts mainly 
the trend of events and cultural movements characteristic 
of the age of the Nayanmars. As such, one can safely assume 
that the cultural aspects dealt with in the Periyapura^ni are 
the same as those evident during the glorious Pallava 
Period.i in other words, by a reference to the Periyapuranam, 
one can definitely have a view of the nature and character of 
the culture that e.xisted in Tamil Nad between 300 to 
900 A.D. 

Social Organisation. 

In the Tamilian society of that age, we find a social 
hierarchy with the Brahmans, the kings, the merchants, the 
peasants and other occupational groups, corresponding to the 
various rungs of the social ladder. Though these distinctions 
were in existence, yet so far as religious and social spheres of 
human activity were concerned, there was a ‘unity in diversity.’ 

The Brdhinanas: The Brahmans were held in high 
esteem by the Tamil monarchs, and those who were well- 
versed in the Vedas were given grants of small villages which 
went by the name of ‘ Brahamadeya. These Brahman villages 
were singularly marked out by the various names they bore like 


1. Vide my thesis for M.O.L. **A Critical Study of Sekkifar 
and His Historical Material.” 
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‘ Brahmapuri ’ i ‘ Brahmadesam/ ‘ Aharatn’ or ‘ Agraharam,' 

‘ Mangalam’, ‘ Caturvedimangalatn,’ ‘Pudur’ or ‘Putur.’ 
These villages were brilliantly adminstered by the Brahmans 
themselves residing there. For example at Tiruvannainallur, 
Tillai (Chidambaram) and Seignyalur ((?^aj(g(gj.@Wir), we 
find adrainstrative courts or offices under the guidance of 
the Brahman intelligensia of those localities. These courts 
rendered justice after hearing the various cases that came up 
to them.2 Most of the Brahmans were well versed in Sanskrit, 
but it should also be noted that some Brahmans like 
Tirugnana Sambandar were not only masters of the Tamil 
language but were also adepts in composing hymns in Tamil. 

Kings : In Tamil Nad, there is no separate caste like 

‘ ksalriya’, as we find in the north. Hence we find emperors 

or kings of kings like the Ceras, the Colas, the Pandyas and 
the Pallavas, as well as petty tributary chieftain clans like the 
Kurumbars, the Kallars, the .Malaivanars or Mountain- 
dwellers. But in all these royalties, one could find the six 
angas of kingship existent, 

Mcrchanis: During the age of the Nayanmars, 

Karaikkal, Negapatam, Kaverip-pum-pattinam and Mailaptir 
flourished as emporiums of sea-borne trade. Merchant 

magnates lived in these cites ^ and carried on a prosperous 
trade with Ceylon, F.ast Indies and other lands overseas. 
Inland trade was also carried on vigorously ; the merchants 
were sufficiently trained in the use of weapons so as to guard 
themselves and their merchandise from the attacks of pirates 
and robbers; they possessed almost all the weapons of 
warfare usual to the warrior.4 

Peasants: These people were engaged in agriculture 
and they fromed the backbone of the country'. They enjoyed 
the unique privilege of giving their daughters in marriage 
even to Kings. Saint Tirunavukkarasar belonged to this 
Vellala group. At first he embrased jainism and for about 
fifteen years strove hard in mastering their religious scriptures 

1. ‘Berhampore’ of today is only a corruption of ‘Brahmapuri.’ 

2. Tadut-tatkondapuranam, St. 49-64. Tirunilakantapura- 
nam, St. 30-.i4; Candesarpuranam St. 40-43. 

3. Vide the Puranams about Karaikkal Ammayyar, Amar 
Nitiyar, Sambandhar and lyarpahaiyar. 

4. lyarpahaiyarpuranam, St. 14-24. 
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and even received the title of ‘Dharmasenar.* But, if such 
a great protagonist of Jainism were to embrace Saivism later, 
due to the marvellous fascinating influence of his eldest 
sister i Tilakavadiyar, one can very easily deduce how much 
that lady must have been well-educated and well-endowed 
with moral calibre. Of the 63 Niiyanmars, 13 are Brahmans, 
and on a par with them we find another 13, all Vallalas by 
birth; from this, is it not clear that Vellala Nayanmars also 
attained a high level of mental and moral development as the 
Brahman Nayanmars.? 

Other Occupational groups: The other occupational groups 
also were well-informed and well-educated ; e.g., Nanda, a 
paraiya, was able to attain a position of equal eminence 
among the enlightened society of well-educated and well- 
informed Brahmans, as is attested by his Puranam. Note in 
this connection that untouchability was prevalent during 
Nanda’s days. The Banars who were adepts in the arts of 
musical symphony, were also to a certain extent treated 
as inferiors in days gone by but, we find Sambandar, a 
Brahman, treating Tirunilakanta-Yazhp-panar and his consort 
with the greatest respect and courtesy ; from this, it is crystal 
clear that in religious spheres, when one attained the height of 
perfection, caste-distinctions held no sway. 

2. Women and Marriage, 

During the age of the Nayanmars, women enjoyed an 
equal status with that of men. The cordial treatment 
accorded to the Nayanma’ s of both sexes by their devotees and 
their worship bear witness to this equality. Besides, the 
religious services and temple services rendered by them also 
point to this same direction. But one should not forget the 
fact that this enjoyment of an equal status by women in those 
days was solely due to their own making, because they had 
reached the heights of culture, moral code and religious life. 
Take for example, Karaikkal Ammaiyar, the emerald of the 
merchant community. She was capable of reciting hymns 
in divine ecstasy, which brimming full with 'Bhakti* found 
a place in the Saiva Tirumurais. We have already mentioned 
how Tilakavadiyar was able to make her brother Appar 
embrace Saivaism and one should not forget that Appar was 


1, Tirunavxikkarasar Puranam, St. 39-69. 
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the most highly cultured individual in religious scriptures of 
those days. Similarly, Mangayakarasiyar, the Pandya Queen, 
tried to convert her husband, Kun-Pandya, to Saivism with 
success. The wife of Tirunllakanta-Yazhp-panar followed her 
husband in his sojourns with Sambandar to places of pilgrimage 
and kept company with him. Do not all these above statements 
indicate the high status that the women-folk of our land 
enjoyed during the time of the Nayanmars ! It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that Saivism reached the height of its pre-eminence 
solely due to the unstinted co-operation rendered by these 
illustrious women to their consorts. 

Some of the women-folk dedicated their lives for the uplift 
of religion and remained in maidenhood for ever some 
even wore the yellow robe and became nuns ; most of them 
enjoyed the privilege of marriage, if they wanted to lead a 
married life.2 

In those days, wives used to mount the funeral pyre along 
with their dead husbands; in other words, self-immolation 
was prevalent. This can be attested to by the act of self- 
immolation by Appar’s mother when her husband died.3 
Leaving this apart, we find wives abhoring their husbands 
even to the verge of untouchablity if they were to perpetrate 
debauchery or adultery.^ 

Marriage Kites: The would-be bridegroom, of his own 
accord, used to send ‘the elders’ to his ladylove’s house for 
betrothal.5 Or the parents of the bridegroom used to 
approach direct the bride’s parents for fixing the marriage.® 
If both the parties were to agree, then only the auspicious 
day for the marriage would be fixed. When deciding a 
marriage, greatest attention was focussed on the integrity of 
character of the bridegroom concerned. In spite of such 
scrupulous scrutiny and care, the husband of Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar went astray and spoiled her conjugal affection.7 
Sambandar’s marriage was celebrated according to Vedic 


1. Sambandar Puranam, St. 1117 ; Kalikkamar Puranam, 
S. 220. 

2. Ibid St. 260. 

3. Appar Puraram St. 28 

4. Tirunilakantar Puranam, St. 5-6. 

5. Appar Puranam, St. 23. Sambandar Puranam. St. 1162. 
7. Karaikkal Ammaiyar Puranam, St. 81. 
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rites, Sundarar’s weddings were nothing but ‘love-matches’ and 
were celebrated in temples; one should not forget that 
Sundarar was an Adi-Saiva or Gurukkal. This Adi-saiva 
married a dancing girl and a V'ellala girl; nay one, Kotpuliyar, 
a Vellala, entreated this Adi-Saiva to marry his two dapghters- 
Then again one Sivanesa Cettiyar requested Sambandar to 
marry his daughter. From all such incidents, it can be safely 
concluded that great importance was not attached to caste- 
distinctions among the Saivites of those days, so far as 
marriage was concerned. Leaving this apart, one can also 
hnd another custom that existed vi::., that a betrothed girl 
used to immolate her own self or agreed to lead the rest of 
her wretched life in widowhood if her betrothed husband were 
to predecease her.i 

Political Institutions. 

Kingship : — As already stated there is no separate 
kingly caste like the Ksatriyas in Tamil Nad. Succession to 
the kingship was purely hereditary either for the imperial 
throne or for the tributarj’ chieftaincy. In case their was no 
heir of the royal blood, then the ministers and the state 
subjects would let loose the trained royal elephant 

with a garland in its trunk. The elephant in its sojourn 
would pitch upon the proper man to the ' gadi ’ by garlanding 
him and carrying him on its back. This strange custom, 
Beamingly superstilic)us, can be attested to by the incident that 
Murti Nayanar, a merchant, was in this way installed as a 
Pandya ruler.2 

The King ruled the country very well, bestowing the 
greatest attention upon his subjects. He tried his best in 
alleviating the distress of his subjects which might occur in 
any one of five ways, viz.., by his own self, by his courtiers, by 
foes and by wild beasts.3 The King devoted the greatest 
attention to the promulgation of his own religion ; he punished 
those who resisted his religions views. Moreover, certain 
Kings like Gunadharan and Nedumaran began to show a 
fanatical hatred towards their old religion itself, after their 


1. Appar Puranam, St. 32-34. 

2. Murti Nayanar Puranam, St. 27-42. 

3. Nakarac cirappu, St. 36. 
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convesion to a new one, viz., Saivism. Thus on the whole, we 
can say that the King followed the rigours and disciplines 
enjoined by his religious tenets and punished offenders against 
them with a stern severity. If the King died, some of the 
members of his militia also perished with him.t 

Popular Institutions. 

Cultural Centres : — A peep into the Periyapuranam shows 
that during the time of the Nayanmars Tirup-padiripuliyur 
figured as a stronghold of Jainism and centre of spiritual 
learning and cultui-e. It was in a Jain monastery there that 
Appar studied all the Jain scriptures and received the title 
of ‘Dhannasenar’. Similar Jain centres were found at Tiruva- 
rur, Tiruvottiir and Tiru-Mailapur, and these also served as 
torch-bearers of culture and learning. So also the place 
‘Bodhimangai’ nourished as a seat of Buddhist learning. 
The city of Kafici was famous as the repositary of four 
religious cults viz., Vai.snavaism, Saivism, Buddhism, and 
Jaini.sm. Appar also testifies to this aspect by eulogising 
Kanchi as a city of unbounded culture ^BmiruSi^n^ 

&n<^9:is.niE.%h'). In those days, the Pali, the Sanskrit and the 
Tamil languages held high sway among the people’s minds and 
this fact can be proved bv the utterances made by emiment 
luminaries like Buddhadatta and Hiwen-Tsang. 

Monasteries : — Attached to the temples were the monas- 
teries which imported religious instruction and fostered religious 
education. The student in the monastery received religious 
as Well as general education of a wide nature. Further, these 
monasteries served also as lodges for the Samayacaryas like 
Appar and Sambandar during their religious tours. Such 
monasteries as those existed in various places like I'iruvizhi- 
mizhalai, Tirumarugal, Tirumaraikkadu and Tiruppuhalur, 

Village Adminstrative units : — Reference was already 
made to the existence of village courts and assemblies. Only 
those who possessed the requisite qualifications of learning, 
culture, good behaviour and experience were eligible for 
membership in the assembly. In the ‘Grama sabha’ all the 
documents pertaining to that village were preserved and 
guarded m an apartment set apart for that purpose; and this 


1. .Vellanaic-carukkam, St. 37. 
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went by the name of ‘ Arantarukappu*. In every Grama 
Sabha, there was an accountant. All cases were decided after 
fully hearing the parties to the suit, the documents pertaining 
to the suit, and the witnesses involved. i For the crimes 
committed by youngsters the parents were held responsible.^ 
Similar to these legal codes which were in existence, we can 
also infer the existence of forest laws, specifying the rules 
for the game of hunting.3 

4. Religion, 

During the age of the Nayanmars, Jainism, Buddhism, 
^aivism and Vaisanavism thrived in Tamil Nad. The 
Digambara sect of Jainism was wielding a very high influence, 
as a result of which Saivism was not able even to lift up its 
head. Later Appar was able to make Tondai-Nadu a §aiva 
Nadu; and similarly Sambandar was able to spread Saivism 
in Pandya Nadu, after defeating the Jains and Buddhists in 
Samayavada or religious discussions. Those who suffered 
defeat sought gallows of their own accord or were sent to the 
gallows.4 

Among the ^aivites there were diverse sects like ( 1 ) the 
KapMikas (2) Pasupatas and (3) the Kalamukas. The 
followers of these sects were mainly immigrants from the 
north; they spread their religious customs and practices in 
Tamil Nad and had their own monasteries in some places. 

There were about 300 temples in Tamil Nad dedicated to 
Siva and festivals were celebrated in them. Of these Saiva 
temples, those at Chidambaram and Tiruvarur were held in the 
highest esteem by Saiva devotees. 

5. Other Details. 

Chidambaram and Kanci were big cities. Places like 
Tiruvannainallur were only villages. Besides such cities and 
villages, there were the certs or the habitats of the Paraiyas, 


1. Tadut-tat konda Puranam.. 

2. Candesar Puranam St. 43. 

3. Kannappar Puranam St. 86. 

4. The sculptures in Vaikunta PerumSl Koil, Kanci, attest 
to a similar treatment accotded to those who suffered defeat in 
the Samayavada against Vaisnavism. (Vide Dr. Minakshi’s 
Administrative and Social Life under the Pallavas). 
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tht hunters and the Paravars. Reference to any city like 
Kanci or Cidambaram in the Periyapuranam will give the 
reader an idea of the structure of a typical ' city ’ during 
those times; similarly, reference to any sanctified village with 
its temple in the Periyapuranam will give an idea of the 
structure of a typical ‘village’ during those times. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Geddes, the 
famous expert himself, vouchsafed for the fact that the 
structure of the city of Kanci must have been planned by w'ell- 
skilled town-planning architects. 

The Periyapuranam also refers to minute details like the 
kinds of dress, ornaments and weapons wom by the people of 
those days; it makes reference also to the excellence of the 
fine arts like music and dancing. These details are borne out 
by the authentic testimony of the exquisite specimens of art at 
Sittannavasal and the marvellous sculptures of the Kailiisa- 
natha and Vaikuntaperumal temples at Kafici. 

Conclusion 

To understand really the cultural and social life of the 
Tamils of the Pallava period and after, one must necessarily, 
refer to the Tirumurais, the Nalayira Divya Prabandham and 
the Periyapuranam. Of these three, the last mentioned is of 
utmost utility, as it helps us a great deal in reconstructing the 
history of the period and in studying the social and cultural 
advancement of the people of that age. To conclude, let us 
pay our humblest homage to that great savant of Tamil 
Literature Sekkilar for having bestowed on Tamil Nad such a 
gem ‘ of purest ray serene ’ as the Periyapuranam. 


8 



“SANSKRIT AS LINGUA FRANCA 
H. E. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, m.a., ll.d. 

Governor of Orissa and Chancellor, Utkal University. 

1 

“ 1 would strongly recommend that just as English was 
the official language in the Law Courts and under the Govern- 
ment of India Act in the different Legislatures and in 
Government administration departments, so also the Indian 
national language-Rashtra Bhasha — should be made the Official 
language to the same extent. Unless you do so, I see great 
difficulties in the development of an Indian national language 
as a veheile for exchange of ideas and for national communion 
and intercourse. The aim should be not merely knowledge, but 
also the acquistion of proficiency in the national language by 
the largest number of people imaginable. 

“ That brings me to the very difficult question of what the 
national language should be. I know this is very delicate 
ground and 1 must tread it cautiously with great discretion. 
The labours of. learned men, literateurs and poets have built up 
provincial languages which have great traditions behind them. 
Leaving Hindi and Urdu aside, the modern Bengali, Gujerati, 
Marathi, Oriya, Tamil and Telugu and other languages have 
cultural treasures of which their inheritors are justly proud. 
This is just the problem which I would like this eminent Board 
to consider in its disapassionate and far-sighted wisdom. 

“ As a layman, if I were bold enough to hazard an opinion, 
my first impulse would be to consider the claims of Sanskrit as 
our national language. Sanskrit is the mother of all the 
provincial languages of India, which do not derive their inspi- 
ration from Arabia and Persia. Provincial vocabularies have 
drawn vastly upon the storehouse of Sanskrit words and 
phrases. And then all people do Sanskrit reverence. All our 
sacred books on law and religion, and all our literature and 
text books on Art and Science and Medicine and technical 
subjects such as architecture are in Sanskrit. The adoption 


* Extracted from H.E. Dr. Katju's Inaurgural Address to the 
Inter-University Board Meeting at Cuttack on 1-12-47 and his 
Convocation Address to the Utkal University on 3-12-47. Repro- 
duced here by H. E.’s kind permission. 
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of Sanskrit will not raise any Provincial jealousies. Indeed it 
will be widely welcomed because Sanskrit is already so familiar. 
Every year an ever-growing number of people, boys and girls, 
read Sanskrit in Schools and Colleges. The script of most of 
the provincial languages is based on variations of Devanagari 
in which Sanskrit is written and Devanagari is well-known 
throughout India. The Sankrit starts, therefore with definite 
advantages in its favour. But then it is said that Sanskrit is 
not a living language; it ceased to be a spoken language 
centuries ago, and it is said it will be impossible now revive it ; 
I am not so sure of that myself, but of course I am not 
competent to pronounce an opinion upon this matter. I have 
heard many people talking and speaking in Sanskrit with the 
greatest ease and confidence. Then it is said that Sanskrit is 
difficult to learn and to impart knowledge of. I am not sure of 
that either. But these are all points worthy of your careful 
consideration. I am sure, however, of one thing that if 
Sanskrit were to become gradually the language of our superior 
law courts, of our Laws and Regulations, of our State 
Documents, of our great State Departments, it will make a 
wonderful appeal to and raise enormous enthusiasm among 
the vast teeming millions of this country, and be in itself a 
powerful unifying factor in our national life. It will forge a 
link with our ancient culture, and the wider diffusion of 
Sanskrit as a national language will in its turn prove a 
powerful instrument for the development of the great provin- 
cial languages in India. The progress will be smooth because 
all sense of rivalry and jealosy will be completely absent. 

“If what I plead for is not feasible or is' not practical 
politics, then you will have to choose between other languages, 
not only for the purpose of intercourse in the market places 
of India, but for intercourse among learned men, as medium 
for instruction in arts and sciences, for drafting laws and 
regulations, and for conducting legal proceedings and debates 
in our supreme law courts and Legislatures. A national 
language must be rich in its contents, must, by its allusions, its 
similies and metaphors be capable of arousing a sense of 
national pride in those who use it. The question of script is 
an important factor and the fact that the Devanagari script is 
already familar to the vast masses of population through their 
Sanskrit literature is one of prime importance. In Madras 
and Malabar, in Utkal and Bengal, in Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
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Devanagari script is equally loved everywhere and any other 
script would be regarded as a strange innovation." 

II 

“ We must acquire proficiency in the use of the national 
language to tlie same extent as we have endeavoured to do 
with English language. In this connection 1 have already 
elsewhere drawn attention to the merits of the Sanskrit 
language and its suitability for adoption as our national 
language. I was speculating as to what would happen if there 
was no active effort on behalf of the State for the propagation 
and enforcement of any particular language as the national 
language. What would be left as the linguistic tie between 
the different parts of the country? The answer to that 
({uestion is not in doubt. The Sanskrit language is the only 
cultural bond between vast masses of Indians. It is the 
language which is being increasingly studied in our Pathshalas^ 
schools and colleges, and a man from Madura and Rameswar, 
in the South well-v’^ersed in Sanskrit does not find himself a 
complete stranger in Prayag or Kashmir. It seems to me that 
the difficulties in the acquisition of Sanskrit are very much 
exaggerated, in fact, Sanskrit possesses the most scientifi- 
cally constructed rules of grammar and these rules once 
mastered make the command of the language fairly easy. Its 
vocabulary is vast. Its literature in arts and sciences, mathe- 
matics and astronomy and medicine is magnificent. And it has 
further the great merit of being the mother of all provincial 
languages in India. 1 am convinced that the development of 
Sanskrit will lead automatically lo the great encouragement 
and development of all the provincial languages of India, 
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Further Sources of Vijayanagar F-Iistory. 3 Volumes. 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 
'University of Madras. Rs. 7 each. 

The Deparlment of Indian History in the University of 
Madras has enriched further the literature on South Indian 
1 fistory by publishing in three volumes the “ Further sources 
of Vijayanagar History.” 

The laudable work begun by the late A. Rangaswami 
Sarasvati has been very ably completed by Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri and Dr. N. V’enkataramanayya, joint authors 
of the “ P'urther Sources ”, selected .and brought together 
from Sanskrit, from the South Indian Vernaculars and 
from Persian. The main work done by the Vijayanagar 
Scholar, Dr. N. V'enkataramanayya, has been helped by Prof. 
K. A. Nilakantha Sastri with the Engli.sli translations of 
Sanskrit e.\tracts and [)ertinent passages from works in Dutch, 
written by .Macleod and the Dagh Register etc.. 

Of these three volumes of “Further Sources” the tirst 
volume is entirely devoted to a Summary, in fact a veritable 
compendium, of the History of Vijayanagar written by Dr. 
N. Venkataramanayya, .and the second volume contains the 
e.stracts about 253 in number written oiiginally in Persian, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam and Sanskrit. A 
majority of the extracts arc in Telugu, and only about 70 
are in other languages, of which 7 are from Persian, 17 from 
Canarese, 6 from ]\lalay.^dam, 18 from Sanskrit, and 22 from 
Tamil. 

Dr, N. Vcnkalaramanay'ya has added anodier feather to 
his cap by the compilation and publication of the very valuable 
source-material and by making most of it avaliable for the 
first time to all scholars engaged in research iu the History of 
Vijayanagar and laid them all under a deep debt of gratitude. 
These three volumes now published further embellish his name 
and fame, richly deserved, which he had already established 
by the publication of the “ Studies in the Third Vijayanagar 
Dynasty,” “ The City and the Foundation of Vijayanagar”, 
“ The Muslim Expansion to the South”, and last but not the 
least, the editing and publication of the “ Velugotivarivamsa- 
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vali ” — works embodying his patient labours over a number 
of years which eminently fitted him to undertake the work 
under review. The work “ Further Sources " is really an 
achievement which its authors may be rightly proud of. 

The sources in this work fall, broadly speaking, into four 
distinct categories, namely, chronicles, literary works, inscrip- 
tions, taken particularly from the Mackenzie Manuscripts which 
have not yet been published, and Catus, The kingdom of 
Vijayanagar was specially fortunate in having many chronicles 
in vernacular, a kind of unclassical historical literature, both 
general and local, like Kerala Palama in Malayalam, Koyilolugu, 
K irnatadesarayakkalincaritram, Ramappayyam Ammanai in 
Tamil, and Rayavacakam, Vijayanagara Samrajyam, Karnata- 
rajyavrttantam, Narapativijayavrttantam and Rayadurga- 
arasara-variisavafi, etc., all in Telugu, accounts very valuable in 
their own way which are either local tracts, or accounts of 
reigns of kings, or general accounts of the kingdom and its 
kings. One or two of these in Telugu were published long 
ago ill the Telugu journal Bharati by the Doctor himself, and 
a few by the late J. Ramayya Pantulu, one of the pioneers of 
Historical research in the Telugu country, in the Journal of the 
Telugu Academy. Besides these chronicles there are some 
beautiful poems describing the valour and exploits of Gani 
Timma Nayaka, Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka, and Yacama 
Nayaka, a few of the noted chiefs of the Vijayanagar period, 
and the lineage of the Tondaimans of Pudukkotta which was 
first published in the Journal of the Telugu Academy long ago. 
These poems are very valuable lo us in as much as they 
furnish a good deal of historical information about these 
chiefs which is either not available otherwise, or which goes to 
corroborate the evidence already known to us. 

It is not unreasonable to expect a short critical review of 
the four kinds of extracts, discussing therein, if possible, 
their date and nature of composition, their authorship, and 
other peculiarities if there are any. Of these Rayavacakam 
is a short account about the reign of Krsnadevaraya. It 
was already published in the form of a book by the 
Telugu Academy, Cocanada. Of course I am not unaware 
of the fact that it is difficult to ascertain the date and 
authorship of these chronicles. I do not know what Kera|a 
Palama is ; similarly, about Haridasa and his work Irusamaya- 
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vijakkani, little is known to the students of history. At 
least a short introductory note at the beginning of an extract 
taken from each such particular source would have been 
very helpful to the student. I am aware of the fact that the 
first chapter of the valuable introduction has dealt with the 
general nature of the sources. Therein the development of 
the prasasti and birudugadya into a chronicle in Telugu has 
been shown. I do not know if this was the case in Tamil and 
Malayalam languages. Except tracing the growth of the chro- 
nicle nothing more has been said about the extracts. Some 
extracts have been taken from kaditams also. The student of 
history should know what a kaditam is. It would have been 
proper if some explanation of the term was given in the first 
chapter, what it means, how it was prepared, kept and so on. 

It is interesting however to note that the date of compo- 
sition of Rayavacakam, one of the many Telugu chronicles, 
is given. It is said, perhaps for good reasons which are 
mentioned, “that the Rayavacakam must have been written 
sometime after the foundation of Bhagnagara, i.e., after 
A.D. 15S1.” 

Similarly, a short account of the Telugu literary works 
from which extracts were taken into this collection, would 
have also been of great value. The reader of these “Further 
Sources” knows neither about the authorship, nor about the 
date of composition of a great many of these works from 
which extracts were given. Many extracts were taken from 
works either printed and published already, or from those 
copies of which are either preserved in the Mackenzie Manus- 
cripts or noted in the Triennial and Descriptive Catalogues 
of the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
No references are given generally to published works; but 
references are given to unpublished works as to their sources. 
Owing to some discrepancies in noting these references it 
is not quite possible to know which of the works have been 
already published and whicli are not. 

A note about the Kumudvatikalyanam seems to be neces- 
sary ; for, this work has been brought to light for the first 
time now. Its. existence is not known till now to any of the 
scholars or students of Telugu literature. There are no 
copies of this work either in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library or in the Tanjore Palace Library. Not even its 
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name is found in the Catalocjues of any of the Manuscript 
Libraries. Only one copy and that too an incomplete one 
consisting of only thi'ec or four dsvdsas and not the whole 
work, is preserved, strangely to say, in the Adyar Library, 
Madras. Ananta, the author of this work is a later member 
of the Math family, a descendant, probably a grandson if I 
remember right, of the Matli Chief, Ananta, the author of the 
Kakutstha Vijayam, xind a vassal of Vehkatapatidevaraya II. 
The Siddhavatam inscription of this latter Ananta is dated in 
Saka 1527 or A. D. 1605. A short general account about 
these Telugu works would have enabled the reader to understand 
properly and assess the value of the material used. 

The whole of the first volume is, as stated already, a 
short account of Vijxiyanagar primarily based on the extracts 
given in the Second Volume. The author has utilised other 
.Sources also, chiefly inscriptions, Muslim histories xind Dutch 
records in writing this account. This account is very valuable 
as it contains very many new facts which were unknown till 
now to students of tlie History of Vijayanagar. Robert Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire more are less stops with the battle of 
Raksasa Tangadi (Talikota). What was slated therein about 
the Aravidu d3masty is very little. Father Ileras brought his 
account to a close in his work, the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijxiya- 
nagar, with the reign of Veiikatapatidevaraya II. Now Dr. 
Venkataramanayy a has given a complete account of the 
Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar till the end of the r^ign of 
Sriranga III, the last Vijfiyanagar ruler. Hence we can 
unhesitatingly say that we have here for the first time a comp- 
lete history of Vijayanagar, for which we have to thank 
the author. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya’s account develops itself into a 
regular history, particularly in the latter half rather than in 
the early one. The treatment of the reigns of early kings is 
very concise and meagre and the treatment of those of later 
kings is much elaborate. Of course, the latter portion of the 
account shows how the author has mastered the subject; he is 
now the proper Scholar to undertake to write the History of 
Vijayanagar. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya has thrown, by his discussion on 
some of the knotty problems, a good deal of light in his 
introduciion. Some of his opinions may not be conclusive^ but 
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undoubtedly they are very helpful to promote further research. 
Particularly, the author has very ably and thoroughly discussed 
the great battle of Raksasa Tangadi. The author has added 
many valuable footnotes correcting the dates and explaining 
and elucidating a number of other things which enhance the 
value of the work. 

Though the number of extracts is very great it may not 
be all exhaustive. There may remain some more which 
patient research may yet bring to light. In fact there are 
some. However, it may not be possible to ransack all the 
Source-material. Judged by the number of extracts in these 
volumes one will not fail to appreciate the work that the 
authors have done. 

As stated before, a great number of the Vijayanagara 
chronicles are in Telugu. The language in which they were 
written is the Spoken dialect of the later Vijayanagar period in 
the Telugu country. The spoken Telugu language has much 
changed since then. Some of the words in these chronicles 
have become obsolete ; the meaning of some of them is not 
known ; some words are now used in a different meaning. 
There are many words in these extracts which have dropped 
out of current usage. Any attempt to explain such terms 
means a regular study of this language, the spoken Telugu 
current in those times. These extracts from the chronicle 
thus open a new vista of linguistic and philological research, 
which some of the Telugu linguists may well take up in 
earnest in the interest of the Telugu language. 

M. SoMASEKIIARA SARMA. 

Panca-prakriya of Sarvajhatman with the commentaries 
of Anandajnana and Purnavidaymuni. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani. M. A., Ph. D. University of Madras. 1946. 
Price Rs 2/8-. 

This is a short manual of Advaita Vedanta by Sarvajnatma 
Muni, who is a well-known exponent of the doctrine. The 
work, as indicated by its title, is divided into five sections. 
The first of them deals with the different kinds of meanings 
which a word may have {idbdovrtti) , and shows how the 
suitability of these meanings depends upon the context in 
which the word is used. The reason for beginning the work 
with a consideration of this topic is the fact that the Vedanta 
system, as acknowledged by all its adherents, is based essentially 
9 
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on the Veda, which is a form of verbal testimony. The next 
three sections treat of what are described as ‘ the great sayings’ 
{^mahavakyas') of which Tat tvam asi is a familiar example, 
and point out how they should be interpreted in the light of 
the preceding discussion of word-meanings. The last section 
is devoted to the elucidation of the ideas of bondage and 
release. Dealing thus with the fundamentals of Advaita and 
being written in a simple style, the book will be of particular 
value to those who begin the study of the doctrine. 

There is prefixed to the Sanskrit text a very interesting 
Introduction in English. It discusses chiefly two questions, 
the date of the author and the identity of one of the 
commentators, viz, Aanndajnana, The discussion of the 
former question is much the more important of the two. It 
has been held since, at least the time of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, the author of the advaita-siddhi, that Sarvajnatman 
was a direct pupil of Suresvara ; but the editor was all along 
contending that this tradition concerning the relation of 
Suresvara and Sarvajnatman could not be correct. Here he 
brings to our notice fresh evidence, which all but finally 
establishes his contention. It is the citation in this work 
(p. 69) of a passage from the fsiasiddhi whose author is 
known to have flourished considerably after Suresvara. 

Before concluding this review, it is our melancholy duty 
to refer to the very sad demise of the editor a few months 
ago, and the great loss caused thereby to Sanskrit scholarship. 
Dr. Chintamani had a genuine interest in Indological research. 
He was a frequent contributor to Journals and his contribu- 
tions always evoked wide interest^ He had a close knowledge 
of unpublished manuscripts in the various public libraries in 
South India and has edited several of them, some like the 
’Prakatartha — a commentary on Sankaracarya’s bhdsya on the 
Vedanta Sutra — being of great importance to students of 
ancient Indian thought. He would surely have brought to 
light more works of the same type had he been spared; but 
that was not to be. He was only about 45 years old when he 
passed away. 

M. H. 

Critical Word-Index to the Bhagavad Gita. By Rao 
Bahadur Prahlad C. Diwanji, Retd. Judge, Bombay. New 
Book Co., Ltd. 188/190, Hornby Road, Bombay. Rs. 12-0-0. 
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Busy as he had been as a member of the Judiciary of the 
Bombay Presidency, Mr. P. C. Diwanji has been an active 
research scholar and author throughout his official career, 
and during his present period of retirement too, he is conti- 
nuing his research persuits despite his advancing age. Besides 
some legal works, he has produced a few literary pieces too 
in Gujarathi. In the ; eld of Sanskrit research, he is well- 
known for his many papers on Philosphical problems and 
classics and for his editions of the Siddhanta Bindu and 
Prasthanabheda. Recently he has been persuing the intensive 
study of the text and recensions of the Yogavasistha. 

The book under review is a substantial production of his, 
having been compiled with great care and diligence. It is a 
complete Index Verborum and Dictionary of the Gita, giving in 
a compact form the complete critical text-material of the 
Gita with all the variant readings of the Vulgate, the Kasmi- 
rian version and the differences as found in the severel well- 
known commentators. 

The work is in three parts, Primary Word-' Jnits, Secon- 
dary, Tertiary and Quaternary Word-Units, and consolidated 
Index of the Primary and Subsidiary Word-Units. Under 
each head, there are two sections, noticing separately the 
Vulgate and Kasmirian recensions. In the Primary word-unit 
Index, a word is given, described grammatically, rendered into 
English and provided with reference to the place or places of 
its occurance. Sometimes, the note on the meiining and signi- 
ficance of a word is found in some detail. In an Indroduction, 
he explains the origin, need and plan of this Index of the 
Gita, 

Sri P. C. Dewanji deserves the thanks of all GIta-students 
for this most valuable compilation. 


V. R. 



OBITUARY NOTICES. 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record here the 
pre-mature demise of the well-known Sanskrit scholar, Dr. 
T. R. Chintamani of the Sanskrit Dept, of the Madras 
University. 

Dr. Chintamani hailed from a family devoted to Vedic and 
Vedantic studies, two of his near kinsmen being the well-known 
Pandits Sri T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar and Sri Venka- 
tesvara Dikshitar. A student of the late Mm. Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar, Dr. Chintamani passed out of the Sanskrit 
Dept, of the Presidency College, Madras, with medals and 
prizes. He then worked on Semantics as a Research student in 
the Madras University, and later worked for some time in the 
Adyar Library and .Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. He 
was then appointed Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit in the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Madras, which post he held till 
his sad demise on 24th August, 1947. 

As examiner and member of Boards of studies, he was 
connected with most of the South Indian Universities. A 
member of Oriental Conference Committee for some time, he 
also presided over its Indian Philosophy section at its recent 
Nagpur Session. He was actively connected with the Sanskrit 
Academy, Madras, the Ranade Library, Madras and the 
Kuppuswami Saslri Research Institute, Madras. For several 
years, he was intimately connected with the Journal of Oriental 
Research. 

Dr. Chinamani wrote many articles in Research 
Journals, but his concentrated work was mainly on the editing 
of Sanskrit works from manuscripts. Editions of the following 
works stand to his credit : — 

1. Unadi Sutras in various recensions — 4 Vols. 

2. Prakatarthavivarana — 2 Vols. 

3. Nanarthasamgraha of Ajayapala 

4. Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja 

5. Sahityaratnakara of Yajnanarayana 

6. Raghunathabhyudaya of Ramabhadramba 
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7. Sarvatobhadra of Raraakantha 

8. Sarirakanyayasaihgraha 

9. The Kausitaka Grhya Sutras with Bhavatrata’s Com- 
mentary 

10. The Pancaprakriya of Sarvajnatman with two com- 
mentaries 

11. Vyavaharasiromani 

In the J. O. R., Madras, he published the following notes, 
articles and editions of fragments and short works : 

1. Date of Srikantha and his BrahmamTmamsa 

2. Note on the authorship of the Unadi Sutras 

3. Fragments of Bhatta Nayaka 

4. ,, Matrgupta 

5. Note on the Carvaka system 

6. „ Manoratha 

7. ,, Mahodadhi and Mahavrata 

8. „ Date of Tattvasamasa 

9. ,, Samkhyapravacana Sutras 

10. „ „ Magha 

11. Skandasvamin's commentary on Nirukta 

12. Works of Prabhakara 

13. 5rl Satyayana Brahmana 

14. Date of Sahkaracarya and some of his Predecessors 

15. !Mahratta Hill Fortresses 

16. Laksanaratnavali of Appayya Diksita 

17. Amarakhanclana of Sri Har.sa 

18-19. Adhikarana Sangati and Adhikarana Manjarl of 
Citsukha (with T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar) 

20. A commentary on Amarakosa 

21. Subhuticandra’s commentary on Amarakosa 

22. Vidyavinoda Narayana’s ,, „ 

23. Pramanalaksana of Sarvajnatman-unhnished (with 
T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar). 

24. Fragments of Sumantu Dharma Sutras 

25. Citrapata of Appayya Diksita 

26. Fragments of Kasyapa Dharma Sutras 
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For his Doctorate, he wrote a thesis on the Literary 
History of Purva Mimanisa, two instalments of which appeared 
in print in the J. 0. R. He had also collaborated with the late 
Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his edition of Dhvanyaloka 
(Ud. I). 

He contributed also some papers to some of the Oriental 
Conference sessions and some Commemoration Volumes. Among 
his contributions in other Research Journals may be mentioned 
his two contributions in the IHQ, Calcutta, the Yuddhakanda 
Campu of Rjijacudamani Diksita and Rrahmananda Yati's 
Brahmasutra Bhasyartha Saiiigraha. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu, Retired Epigraphist for the 
Government of India, who had been ailing for sometime, 
passed away on the evening of August 1931 at the age of 60 
at his residence in 18, Ramanujam Street, Thyagarayanagar. 

T^Ir. C. R. K. Charlu made his mark in research by 
orginality and insight. Besides the numerous inscriptions which 
he edited for the Epigraphia Indica and the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department, he made valuable contributions to 
the interpretation of ancient Indian History. He wrote a 
monograph on the ‘ Cradle of Indian History ’, in which he 
drew pointed attention to the mass of historical material that 
lay embedded in our Puranas. Besides his published works, 
he left behind two manuscripts, the Telingana Inscriptions, 
and the Mahabharata Index, ready for the press. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

On 23rd December 1947, Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of 
Archaeology, Mysore passed away, at Mysore. He was also 
for several years one of the Secretaries of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. 



PLURAL SUFFIXES IN THE DRA VIDIAN 
LANGUAGES 

BY 

M. Mariappa Bhat, m. a., l. t., 

Head of the Kannada Department, University of Madras 

What is the history of pluralisation in the Dravidian 
languages? In those ancient languages, today, we find innumer- 
able pluralising particles which on careful observation tend to 
show a unity in diversity and thereby throw some light on this 
grammatical point in the Primitive Dravidian tongue. 

To many it may sound strange when we state that at one 
stage in the history of the Dravidian languages — in those 
bygone ages — there did not exist in the language any pluralising 
suffix. To some extent even as in the Malayalam of today where 
the gender of the verb is being understood by the context and 
not by the verbal terminations, so in the Primitive Dravidian 
languages, number was being understood by the context. 
This point has been hinted at by the eminent philologist Dr. 
Caldwell who says, ‘ The poets and the peasants, the most 
faithful guardians of antique forms of speech rarely pluralise 
the neuter and are fond of using the singular noun in an 
indefinite singular-plural sense, without specification of number, 
except in so far as it is expressed by the context. Hence they 
will rather say “nalu madu meygiradu” (literally four ox is 
feeding) than “ nalu maduga] meygindrana” ( four oxen are 
feeding) which would sound stiff and pedantic.’ Dr. Caldwell 
has pointed out this as an example to show that they rarely 
pluralise the neuter. What Dr. Caldwell says regarding neuter 
plurals in Tamil holds good in the case of other Dravidian 
languages. But can we go a step further and quoting 
from Tulu, one of the ancient languages in the Dravidian 
group, state that pluralising was unknown even with the 
masculine- feminine or highcaste nouns ? Therein it is more 
idiomatic to say “patt aju benpun^u” (literally ten person is 
working) than, say, “ patt alu (ku) lu benper” (ten persons are 
working). It is quite probable that the other languages of the 
family during their progress invented those subtle distinctions 
of number etc., and dropped out of use the primitive way while 
Tulu, the uncultivated language of the group has retained the 
XVl-» 
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old usages too. Hence, we may go further than Caldwell and 
say that the number of all Dravidian nouns whether high- 
caste or casteless was originally indefinite. The singular, the 
primitive condition of every noun, was then the only number 
which was or could be recognised by nominal or verbal 
inflexion and plurality was left to be inferred by the context. 

So, with this evidence before us, we may safely conclude 
with what Dr. Caldwell hinted at that as civilisation made 
progress, the plural made its appearance and effected a 
permanent settlement in the department of high-caste or 
masculine-feminine nouns, while the number of casteless or 
neuter nouns, whether suffixes of plurality were used or not, 
still remained generally unrecognised by the verb in the 
Dravidian languages. 

The various plural suffixes in the Dravidian Languages 

Let us take into consideration the multifarious plural 
suffixes in some of the important Dravidian languages and 
try to trace their historical growth and ramifications : — 


Pluralising 

suffixes 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

Telugu 

Tulu 

‘m’ 

nam (wc) 

yam, nam, 

nannal nam 

memu 

namo 


nim (you. pi.) 

nir, nlvir, 
niyir. 

ninnal nom 

miru 

ir 

‘ar* 

avar (they) 


avar 

varu 



arasar (kings) 
bandar (have 
come) 

avar 

arasar 

rajulu 


*ar* 

bandar (Ins- 
criptions) 

vandar 


vaccinaru 


‘mar’ 


Pillat-mar 

Kallan-mar 



‘mar* 


Pillai-mar 

Kal|an-mar 





(Pillais). 

(Thieves) 



‘or’ 

K ottor 
(Donors) 

Koduttor 

Kodutt5r 




(Inscriptions) 





•ir’ 

Pe^dir 

(wives) 

Peridir 

vannir 

vacciri 


•vir’ 

Tayvir 

(mothers) 

Taymir 




‘dir’ 

Appandir 

(fathers) 

Ayyandir 




‘kar 

Tandegal 

Tandegal 

Narigal 

purushulu 

Akulu 

(fathers) 




(they) 

‘lu’ 

Bandaio 
(They came) 



purushulu 

Pott^ulu 

(ladies) 


(dialect). 
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Fluralising 

suffixes 


Kannada 


Tamil Malayalam Telugu Tulu 


‘ko* 

Makko 



(Children) 1 
alugo 1 

(servants) J 

(dialect) 

‘a* ' 

avu (they- 

avai (they, 

or 

neuter) 

neuter) 

‘avu’ 

Piriyavu 


m 

1 (big ones). 



ava avi (they) avu (it 
(they) and they). 


From the foregoing tables we see that when reduced to the 
simplest, there are four pluralising suffixes (1) <m', (2) ‘ar', 
with all its ramifications, (3) ‘kal* , with its superb guises and 
(4) ‘a’ or ‘avu’. Today it is rather hard to trace any semblance 
among these four suffixes and state at what period in the history 
of the Dravidian languages these developments took place. 


The very ancient suffix ‘m’ is used in almost all the Dravi- 
dian languages for pluralising the first and the second personal 
pronouns. However in the case of Tamil, Telugu and Tulu, 
for the second person plural, ‘nir’ ‘miru’ and ‘ir’ are used. As is 
natural, this must have been in vogue long before the third 
personal pronouns began to be pluralised and the gender idea 
got settled. 

Between ‘ar’ and ‘kal’, it is extremely difficult to choose 
which of the two is more ancient. In spite of the earliest 
grammarian of Tamil, Tolkappiyar, having mentioned *ka}’ as 
the plural suffix confined to neuter nouns, we have instances 
in early inscriptions, where ‘kaj* was used as an epicene plural 
suffix and it is quite probable that long before the gender idea 
got settled on the people, if at all there was a plural number 
idea, it may not be wrong to assume thatat sometime, in the dim 
beginnings of our languages, one common particle was being 
used, if at an earlier time no such distinction was made and 
the number was indefinite. 


I am inclined to think that what has been dubbed as the 
neuter plural suffix, -namely, ‘kal* or ‘a’ or ‘avu’ must be primi- 
tive and the common suffix for the following reasons : 

(1) Though ‘ar’ may be restricted to the epicene group, 
‘kal’ is used for all the neuter as well as many a high-caste 
noun, which fact proves the universal applicability and greater 
hold of ‘kal’ over the language than ‘ar’ which must be a later 
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importation or derivation to fulfil a particular need. In fact 
<kal* may be used to pluralise all nouns. 

(2) Telugu, one of the important members of the 
Dravidian group, employs ‘lu’, a guise of ‘kal’ for epicene 
plurals. 

(3) In Malayalam, the plural form of the second person is 
ninnal and there is no other form for the same. Since first 
and second person plurals must be more ancient and Malayalam 
has retained many primitive forms of speech, * kal’ may be a 
high class plural suffix. 

4. In some of the pluralised forms of the high-caste nouns 
like ‘ makkal’, ‘ pengal,’ ‘ anulu*, * guruga}’, ‘ adigaF, the suffiix 

* ar’ is almost unknown. 

The hold of ‘ kal’ over the language must have been so 
great that due to sheer forces of habit for ages people must have 
felt that the pluralising was incomplete — a kind of void — 
without the affixation of ‘ kal ' which alone they thought was 
the real pluralising particle. Hence, the double plurals and 
honorific plurals, ‘ devarka]', ‘avargal’, etc. 

5. In some of the old dialects which can be expected to 
retain several of the old constructions of grammar, we come 
across the epicene plurals of the form ‘ ajugo,, ‘ acarigo’, 
‘ Bhattakko’ (retaining only the ‘ k’ portion of ‘ kaj’). The 
first and second person plurals are ‘engo’ and 'ningo' (no '“m” 
suffix at all). 

6. In some of the dialects the epicene plural verb is ‘ ban- 
dalo’ (they have come) ‘ undalo’ (they have eaten) ; ‘lo’ is the 
plural suffix, ‘k’ having been dropped. 

7. In some of the ancient dialects, ‘avu’ is used for 
the epicene third personal pronoun in the place of ‘ avar’ with 
the least feeling of indecency or inconvenience. Avu ibbar 
battavu (They two-persons-are coming). 

Thus, there must have been a time in the history of the 
language, when ‘avu’ the neuter plural suffix was used for the 
epicene plurals and that practice is retained to this day in 
some of the dialects, as instanced above. 

As civilisation advanced, and the gender idea got infixed, 
‘ ar’ must have forced itself on the high-caste nouns and 
effected a permanent setttlcment therein ; ‘ ar’ with its 

multifarious alternative forms such as ‘ ar’*. ‘ ir’, ‘ Ir’, ‘ vir’, 

* bar’, * dir’, ‘ or’, etc,, has been able to preserve its high caste 
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in not allowing itself to be appended to neuter nouns. But it 
is interesting to note that ' ar* has not been successful in 
keeping ‘ ka} ’ and its retinue out of bounds. There must 
have been a confusion regarding the use of these suffixes. 
Grammarians, like the author of Tolkappiyam, must have felt 
the necessity for drawing a line between the pluralising suffixes 
of the high-caste and neuter nouns and given the verdict that 
‘ kal' be confined to neuter plurals, and ‘ ar’ forms to the high- 
caste plurals. But no grammarians * legislation could check the 
influence of the old ‘ ka}'. We find ‘ ar’ forms employed for 
pluralising the epicene in all the early literatures and inscrip- 
tions and it is interesting to note that < r ’ is an essential 
particle of the pluralising suffix. Doctor Caldwell is of opinion 
that ‘ r’ was always preceded by a vowel and due to vowel 
harmony in particular situations and the genius of each 
dialect, it assumed these various forms, but always retained 
the * r’. 

In certain cases ‘a’, ‘ar’, ‘avar’ and in the pluarls like 
‘ bandavar’, the * va’ is dropped and there was an elongation 
resulting in'bandor’ (‘or’ suffix). Perhaps during the time 
of Kesiraja (reputed Kannada Grammarian of the 13th 
century) ‘or’ suffix fell into disuse. The *ar’ and *ir’ 
suffix in combination earned the augments ‘b’, ‘v’, ‘ar’, ( ‘ enbar’, 
‘tayvir’, ‘etc.’) which later on came to be separated and used 
independently as plural particles such as ‘ dir’, ‘ vir’, * bar’, 
‘mar’, ‘mar’, etc. 

Perhaps in the universal suffix ‘ kal’, ' k’may be an augment 
particle in the case of certain words, which later on became 
part and parcel of the suffix on separation. 



A NOTE ON THE NAMPALI GRANT OF YUVARAJA 
RAJENDRAVARMA-GANGA year 314 

BY 

G. Ramadas, Jeypore 

While looking into the old Epigraphical Reports of 
Madras, I saw in the Report for 1934-35, App. A. No. 21 that 
this charter was edited in the Journal of Oriental Research by 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri Avl., M. A. (JOR. IX. 1935. pp, 
59 — 63). I requested him to send me a copy of his article, if 
he had one with him. I owe him many thanks for readily 
complying with my request. 1 request him to excuse me if 
I make bold to write below ray notes on the above mentioned 
Gahga document. 

The identification of the donor: — YuvarajaRajendra- 
varma, the son of Maharaja Anantavarma is said by the Pro- 
fessor to be a " Yuvaraja by the side of a ruling sovereign.” 
The Superintendent of Epigraphy, by entering the name of 
Anantavarma in the col. King (op. cit.), appears to hold the 
same opinion. Let us examine this with reference to the 
Gahga copper plates dated in the early decades of the fourth 
century of the Gahga era. 

1. TFIE ALAMANDA PLATES OF ANANTAVARMA 
(E. 1. Vol. 111. p. 18/) say that Anantavarma, son of Rajendra- 
varma, granted a land in the Gahga year 304. 

2. The Indian Museum plates of Devendravarma (E.I. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 12) say that Devendravarma, son of Rajen- 
dravarma, granted a land in the Gahga year 308. 

3. The Tekkali plates of Devendravarma (E.I. Vol* 
XVIII p. 312 ff) say that Devendravarma son of Rajendra- 
varma granted land in the Gahga year 310. 

From these records it can be observed that both 
Anantavarma (No. 1) and Devendravarma (Nos. 2 and 3) were 
the sons of Rajendravarma ; and that the former was rulin*^ 
in Gahga year 304 and the latter, in Gahga year 308 and 310. 
Devendravarma certainly succeeded his elder brother, Ananta- 
varma who died before the Gahga year 308. Since the Nampili 
plates of Yuvaraja Rajendravarma are dated in the Gahga 
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year 314, this Rajendravarma, though the son of Anantavarma, 
the elder brother of the reigning sovereign Devendravarma 
was the Yuvaraja during the reigfn of his uncle. He might 
have been very young when his father Anantavarma died. As 
Maharaja, he issued the Mandasa plates (M.E.R. 1917-18 
App. A. no. 13 & p. 137). 

In the Gahga family it appears to be a custom to nominate a 
Yuvaraja, a successor to the Government. The Vizagapatam 
plates of Chodagahgadeva, ^aka Sarhvat 1040 (I.A. Vol. XIII. 
no. 179) tell us that Kamarnava invested his brother, 
Danarnava, with a necklace. Professor Biilher suggested, the 
necklace seems to have been a sign of the dignity of a Yuvaraja 
(I.A. Vol. VI. p. 70 note & Vol. XI. p. 161, note 27). The 
present gives an epigraphical proof of the custom of creating 
a Yuvaraja that had been in vogue in the Gahga dynasty. This 
Rajendravarma, who was the Yuvar&ja in the time of his 
uncle, Devendravarma, was the same as the Maharaja 
Rajendravarma, son of Anantavarma who gave the grant 
recorded in the Mandasa plates of Gahga Year 342 (M.E.R., 
1917-18 App. A. no. 13 & p. 137). The geneology of these 
three Kings is shown in the table appended herewith. 

The place names: — The Professor read the name of the 
Vishaya as Nidijeru. In the Epigraphical Report it is read as 
Nirinjevuru. On careful examintion of the letters in the fac- 
simile, 1 found the third letter is nje- c.f. manjl and Punja 
in 1. 8. With regard to the second letter, I am sure, it is not 
da c.f. dam dayd-dana in 1. 10. In the inscriptions on the 
pillars and walls of the temple in Narayanapuram in the 
Bobbili taluk, the linga in the temple is named NitlSvara 
of Nirinjevuru (M.E.R. 1926, App. B. Nos. 638-692). The 
inscription No. 644 states that a gift made in Saka 869 
(A.D, 9. 47) was renewed in Saka 1066 (A.D. 1144). The 
god, in some inscriptions, is said to be Nitisvara of Navapalli. 
The name Narayanapuram (the present name) is mentioned 
in only one epigraph (no. 672) dated in the cyclic year 
Vikriti, mdgha ha Thursday. The old name of the village was 
Navapali (Nampali is a modified form) and the country 
around it was Nirinjeru (Nidihjeru of the plates). 

The temple here shows many features of antiquity. As 
stated in the inscription No. 644, the temple must have been 
very popular in the year 947. It is one of the three structures 
still standing to proclaim to the world that Kalinga had 
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developed its own art and architecture. So long ago as 1925* 
I read a paper in the Kalinga Conference held at Mukha. 
lingam — a paper in Telugu on Kalinga Art. It is published in 
the Kalingadeia Charita, pp. 345 if. under the caption 
Kalihga-Hlpamu. The ruins of a mud fort exist to the 
south of the temple. From the present charter we learn that 
the village of Narayanapuram existed in those old forgotten 
days as Navapili or Nampili. 

The Date : — The Professor said, ‘the initial year of the 
Gahga era is generally taken to be 485*6 A.D. and cites the 
Indian Antiquary, 1933, p. 237 for his authority. The 
scholars that have edited the grants of Gahga kings did not men* 
tion this year at all. Perhaps the Professor is not aware of the 
criticism of this conclusion in J.B.O.R.S. Vol. IX, under the 
caption ‘the Initial Date of the Gahga Bra'. R.N. Ghoshal 
in editing a copper plate in E.I. Vol. XXV, No. 20 says, 
‘the epoch of the era (Gahga) being still unsettled, it is 
hazardous to attempt at any sure estimation of its correct age.” 

So it cannot be accepted that the present plates belong 
to A.D. 809-10 as estimated by the Professor. 

Geneology of the Gahga Kings of the 4th century of their era. 

• Rajendravarma 


Anantavarma Devendravarma 

G.E. 304 (E.I., Vol, III, p. 18 £.) G.E. 308 (E.I., Vol. XXIII, No. 12) 

j G.E. 310 (E.I., Vol. XVIII, p. 312 f.) 

Raj endra var ma 
G.E. 314 Yuvaraja (above) 

G.E. 342 Maharaja (M.E.R. 

1917-18 App, No. 13, p. 137) 


A NOTE ON THE PAGUNARA VISAYA 

BY 

M. SOMASEKHASA SARMA 

Pagunara was one of the very ancient districts of the 
Andhra country. This territorial division finds mention, for 
the first time, in the Tandivada plates^ of Prithivi Maharaja, 
which are tentatively ascribed to the seventh century of the 
Christian era. The donor Prithivi Maharaja grants the village 
of Tandivada in the Pagunara Visaya as an agrahara to a number 
of Brahmans. Many Eastern Calukya kings of the Andhra 
country gave grants of villages to Brahmans in this territorial 
division. The earliest of such kings was Sarvalokasraya alias 
Mangi Yuvaraja, son of Visnuvardhana II. The village he 
granted was Bondadanorti^, which is identical with the present 
village of Bondada in the Bhimavaram taluk. West Godavari 
district. The villages PermanjiliS, Dinakadu^, Digguriibarru®, 
Tanderu® and Prandoru granted to Brahmans by Visnuvardhana 
III, son of Mangi Yuvaraja, Vijayaditya I, son of Visnu- 
vardhana HI, Ca]ukya Bhima II, grandson of Calukya Bhima 
I and by Ammaraja II Vijayaditya, son of Calukya Bhima II 
respectively, were all situated in the Pagunara Visaya. 

Inscriptions both lithic and copper-plate of the early 
mediaeval period, reveal to us some more villages belonging to 
the Pagunara Visaya which was also mentioned as Pavunara, 
Pagunavara, Pavunavara, Pavanavara and Panara in the 
inscriptions of the twelfth century A. D. According to these 
records Tanuku"^, Metta-Gumaluru®, Duttika® and Konderu'® 
all belong to this district. 


1. J. O. R., Vol. IX, pp. 188 ff. 

2. A. S. P. P., Vol, II, p. 215 ff. 

3. C. P., No. 6 of 1913-14. 

4. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. V. pp. 

5. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIlI, pp. 213 ff. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 131 ff. 

7. S. 1. 1., Vol. IV, No. 1298. 

8. Ibid. Vol. V. No. 75. 

9. Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 148. 

10. Ep. Coll., Nos. 734, 736 and 744 of 1920, 
XVI— 10 
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The villages cited as boundaries in the copper>plate records 
of the agraharas in the Pagunara Vi$aya granted to Brahmans 
by kings of yore, may also be generally taken to have belonged 
to the same territorial division. If this proposition is accepted, 
we come to know of some more villages which lay in this 
Vi^aya in ancient times. Betipundi and Raviparru were cited 
as boundaries to the village of Tanderu. The Srirahgam 
plates 1 of Mumma^i Nayaka. of Kqtukonda register the grant 
of the village of Kot^aljaparru to God Srirahganatha in Saka 
1280. This village is stated to have been situated in the Panara 
country. The villages cited as its boundaries are Marederu, 
Nahgipudi, Penukonda, Cerakuva^a, Monambarju, Tamaravada, 
Villuru, Asanta and Deva. All these villages exist now and 
can be easily identified. 

All the villages belonging to this territorial division which 
are known to us from copper-plate and lithic records are given 
below in a tabular form with their ancient names and their 
modern equivalents. 


Ancient name of it-mniUrn nam* Taluk and district in which 
the village. Us modern name. it is at present situated. 


Permafijili * 

Penumanchili 

Narasapuram 

West Godavary 

Krafija 

Kaja 

f> 

»» 

MoUapaiCiti 

Mattaparru 

t» 

99 

Digguihbarru 

Digumarru 

99 

99 

MetU Gumaliiru 

Gummaluru 

99 

99 

Raviparru 

Ravipadu (?) 

99 

99 

Kdoaeru 

Koderu 

»l 

99 

Villuru 

Villuru 


99 


Atchanta . 

99 

»> 

Deva 

Deva 



Prindoxu 

Panduvva ( ?) 

Bhimavaram 

«• 

Bo^datjanojrti 

Bondada 

99 

99 

Betipuji 

Betapudi 

99 

99 

Tanderu 

Taderu 

99 

99 

Rakhataram 

Rakuduru 

9f 

99 

Tai^uku 

Tatiuku 

Tanuku 

§9 

Kottallaparjru 

Kothalaparru 

99 

99 

Marede.ru 

Maruteru 

99 

99 

Nangipudi 

Neggipudi 

99 


Penukopda 

Penugonda 

99 

99 

Cerakuvada 

Cherukuvada 

99 

99 

Moaathbarru 

Munamarru 

99 

99 

Tamaravada 

Tamarada 

99 

99 

Duttika 

Juttiga 

99 

99 


The above table shows that the ancient territorial division 
of Pagunara comprised the modern taluks of Narasapuram, 
Bhimavaram and some portion of the Tanuku taluk of West 
Godavari district, and extended upto the VaSi^^ha, one of thb 
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traditional seven branches of the Gautami in the North and 
to the sea in the East. 

The villages Dinakadu, Tan^iva^a, Kranula, and Palakonu 
belonging to this country are still unidentifiable. If the name 
Palakonu is presumed to have been wrongly written for 
Palakolanu, then it may be taken to be identical with 
Palakolanu, the modern Palakollu in the Narsapuram taluk, 
West Godavari district. 

The Pagunara is mentioned, as has already been stated, as 
Pavunara, Pavanavara, Panara and so on in ancient inscrip- 
tions. All these forms are, no doubt, the later variants of the 
same term Pagunara, gu having been changed into vu in 
common parlance. The change from Pagunara, Pavunara, 
Pagunavara, and Pavunavara to Panara, the form that was in 
use in the fourteenth century, can be easily accounted for 
philologically. 

Of all the variants cited above, Pagunara found in the 
Tandivada plates of Prithivi Maharaja is the earliest one. 
There seems however to be a still earlier form, namely 
Prakuuara. This form finds mention in one of the late 
Eastern Calukya grants — a record of the Eastern Ca|ukya 
king, Vijayaditya I ; yet it appears to be an earlier variant of 
the term Pagunara. The latter is no doubt a developed form 
of Prakunara. The r in Pr& was dropped and ku in KunSra 
was changed into gu in course of time yielding the modem 
form Pagunara. Hence, Pagunara, Pavunara, Pagupavara, 
Pavunavara, Pavanavara and Panara are all the successive 
developed variants of the same term Prakupara. 

How did this territorial division derive this name ? What 
does the term Prakunara signify? In other words, what is the 
meaning of Prakunara ? It seems as if the clue to answer this 
question lies in the name itself. The word Prakunara may be 
conveniently split up into two separate terms, namely, prd and 
Kui^dra. Ku^ara, the second member of the compound-word 
bears close analogy with the Prakrit or the Desi term Kunala 
or Kunala, the great jaladurga conquered by the Early Calul^an 
Emperor, Pulak^in II. Kunala^ was identified with Kulanit 
or Kolanu, the modern Kolleru in West Godavari district.' 
La and ra are interchangeable in Prakfit. So Kunila seems to 
be identical with Kupara. Prd, the first member of the 


• 1. Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 3. 
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compound may mean old (as in PrS-faduvulu), or may be 
taken to be the abridged or contracted form of PrSk which 
means east or eastern. PrS+Kundra becomes Pragunara. 
Similarly Prak+Kundra becomes Prakkunara and Prikupara 
and later on, when r is dropped, Pakunara and Pagunara. If 
the former is taken into account, the word Prakunara means 
old Kunara country, and the latter means the Eastern Kunara 
country. In any case, it is certain that this territorial division 
derives its name from Kunala, the modern Kolleru. The taluks 
of Narasapuram, Bhimavaram, and some portion of the Tanuku 
taluk — all lie to the east of the great fresh water lake. It may 
be interesting to note here that one of the legendary sons of 
the Alauryan emperor ASoka, whose edicts were discovered at 
Yerragu^i in the Andhra country and Jaugada in Kalihga, bears 
the name Kunala. We do not know if this Jaladurga of Kunala 
had anything to do with this legendary son of ASoka. 

The fresh water lake in the West Godavari District is 
now called Kolleru. The strong fortress that was situated in 
the midst of this lake appears to have been in existence even 
in the twelfth century. It was called Kolanuvidu in the 
Telugu records, of the early twelfth century, and it was 
mentioned as Sarasipur! and Kolanupura in the Eastern 
Calukyan grants of the pre«Nannaya period. In the seventh 
century A.D., it had the name of Kunala. There seems to be 
another earlier name of this fort. The term Kunala bears 
striking resemblance to the vrord Kurala, the king of which 
was mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscriptiuni^ of the 
Gupta emperor, Samudragupta. From this pillar record we 
come to know that Samudragupta conquered, in the course of 
his southern campaign, a number of kings ruling in the 
Daksinapatha, of whom Mantaraja of Kurala was one. 
This king is mentioned in the above record as Kauralaka 
Mantaraja, that is, Mantaraja belonging to or a resident 
of Kurala. He is mentioned along with Vaihgeyaka- 
Hastivarman, that is, Hastivarman of VeAgl. As the above 
mentioned pillar record alludes to him subsequent to the king 
of Pisthapura and prior to Vi§nug6pa, lord of Kanci, Kurafa 
must have been within these two limits,. Pisthapura. and Klmci. 
As Mantaraja and .Hastivarman were mentioned in close 
succession it may not' be unreasonable to think that Kuraja 
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lay in the proximity of Vehgl, the famous capital of the 
iSalahkayana kings. If r and n are accepted to be interchang- 
able, one need not strain much to say that Kurala and Kunala 
are identical. As a matter of fact, Professor Kielhom ^ had 
already correctly identified Kurala with Kolleru while trying 
to interpret the term K&unalam. It therefore seems probable 
that the fortress which was conquered by Samudragupta and 
Pulakelin II respectively in the fourth and seventh centuries 
A.D., was called both Kuraja and Kunala, the two terms which 
had given rise to the two modern names Kolleru and Kolanu. 
These modem names appear to have been only the changed 
and developed forms of the old terms. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the Pagunara 
country derived its name from the ancient Kurala, Kupala or 
Kuriara. 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 9 * vide f. n. 3. 



THE DATE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
TEMPLES OF HAZARA - RAMASVAMI AND 
VITTHALA AT * VIJA YANAGARA 

BY 

N. VeNKATARAMANAYYA, M.A., PH.D. 

Nearly half a century ago, Robert Sewell stated, in his 
well-known history of Vijayanagara, A Forgotten Empire, 
that Emperor Krsnadevaraya built in his capital temples 
dedicated to gods, Hazara - Ramasvami and Vitthalasvami. 
“In the same year (i.e. A.D. 1513),” says he, “he commenced 
the temple of Hasara-Rdmasvdmi at the palace, the archi- 
tecture of which leads Mr. Rea to think that it was not finished 
till a later period.” “ He also appears to have begun the 
construction of the temple of Vitthalasvami on the river bank, 
the most ornate of all the religious edifices of the kingdom.... 
The work was continued during the reign of Krishna Deva’s 
successors, Achyuta and Sadasiva, and was probably, stopped 
only by the destruction of the city in 1565.”i These statements 
have been accepted as true by all writers on the subject ever 
since, though there is no evidence in support of them. 

I 

In the temple of Hazara-Ramasvami, four records are 
found inscribed on the base and the walls of the prakara, of 
which two belong to the reign of Krsnadevaraya. The first 
dated S. 1435 (A.D. 1513), registers the gift by Krsnadevaraya 
of some villages to god Ramacandradeva of his capital city 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse.^ The second, dated S. 1443 
(A.D. 1521), refers to a gift of land and the construction of 
Utsava-mantapa in front of the temple on the northern side 
by Tiramaraja, son of Cika Timmayadeva Maharaja of the 
Eruva branch of the Telugu Cola family, a subordinate of 
Krsnadevaraya.3 Neither of these two epigraphs refers to 
the constru,ction of the temple of Hazara - Ramasvami, 
though the second mentions indirectly the^addition of an 
U tsava-mantapa to it. The temple was already in existence ; 

1. Forgotten Empire, pp. 161-2, 163. 

2. SII. IV. 253. 

3. Ihid., 250. 
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Krsnadevaraya made a gi£t for the continuance of daily offer- 
ings ; and his subordinate built an additional mantapa for the 
reception of the deity during the festival in the month of 
Caitra. Of the other two, one dated in the cyclic year Srimukha, 
records the gift of a golden plate to the god by a certain 
Annaladevi, whose identity cannot be definitely established.^ 
The emperor Krsnadevaraya had, no doubt, a queen called 
Annapurnadevi;® but as the cyclic year Durmukhi did not fall in 
the reign of Krsnadevaraya, but in the middle of that of his 
successor, Acyuta (S. 1458), it is doubtful whether she could 
have been identical with Krsnadeva’s queen. The other is 
undated.^ Though short, consisting of a single Sloka in the 
slrya metre, it deserves careful consideration. It runs thus: — 

“ Vdnsstva Bhdjardjam Tripurdmbd Vatsardjam=iva\ 
Kdlz=zlva Vikramdrkam Kalayati Pamp=ddya 
Dcvardyanrpam \ |.” 

The verse, it is true, does not refer to Hazara-Ramasvami 
or his shrine ; but, as it is inscribed on the basement of the 
shrine, it indicates that at least the basement or part of it, if 
not the whole temple, was in existence since the time of one 
of the two Devaraya's that ruled at Vijayanagara. This, 
however, gives rise to an interesting question : how did this 
■'verse referring to the goddess Pampa, and her devotee 
Devaraya come to be engraved on the basement of a temple 
dedicated to god 8ri Rama? Two answers are possible to 
this question : ( 1 ) that the stone containing the inscription 
which belonged to a temple of the goddess Pampa was picked 
up by the builders of the Plazara-Rama temple and built into 
its basement; or, (2) what is more likely, that there stood 
originally at the site a temple of Pampa which was later 
converted into a temple of Rama, due to the influence of the 
Vaisnava creed. • 

The story narrated in the Prapanndmrtam, a traditional 
account of 8rivaisnavism in South India, about the conversion 
of king Virupaksa of Vijayanagara, may be taken into conside- 
ration in this connection. According to this story, a poor 
Srivaisnava brahman, Ettur Nrsithhacarya by name, accompanied 


4. SII. IV 251. 

5. Amuktamdlyada 1 : 38. 

6. SI(. IV 252. 
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by his younger brother, set out for Vijayanagara to make 
a living by expounding the Rdm&yana. By the time they 
arrived at Vijayanagara, night had already set in. When they 
passed on their way in front of a palatial building, attracted 
by the bustle, they entered it mistaking it for the palace of 
the king. On their approach, the attendants readily admitted 
them in the hall, where the king, attended by his councillors 
and dependents, was holding his court. He received them 
with respect and enquired who they were, and why they came 
to the palace. When they told him their story, he asked them 
to repair secretly every night to the place and expound the 
Rdm&yana for which they would receive a niska per night. 
They did accordingly. On the night when they read the sarga 
describing the Sri Rdma Pattdhhiseka, the king and the 
courtiers presenting them many thousands of 'gold coins and 
precious stones, told them that the people to whom they 
had been expounding Rdmdyana so far, were not men but 
actually the ghosts of the king, his ministers and dependents, 
whom the then reigning king Virupaksa had murdered ; that, 
as they made it impossible for their murderer to live in the 
palace by haunting it, he was obliged to build a new palace 
where he was then living; and that in virtue of their having 
listened to the story of Rama, they were cleansed of their 
sins and were departing to the heaven of Saidnika. 

King Virupaksa, who heard a report of the manner in 
which the palace was freed from the ghosts, summoned the 
E^tur brothers to his court and made enquiries about them. 
On hearing the whole story, a change came over his mind ; he 
became a devotee of Kama and felt great reverence for the 
Rdmdyana. He accepted Nrsithhacarya as his spiritual 
preceptor, and, abandoning the Vira iSaiva faith of which 
he was a follower, embraced Srivaisnavism. He also gave 
up the old royal seal with the «ign manual Virapdksa and 
adopted a new one with the name of Sri Rdtna inscribed 
thereon.®'* 

The Prapanndmrtam thus refers to a king Virupaksa of 
Vijayanagara, who gave up his original Vira Saiva faith and 
embraced Srivaisnavism. He was specially devoted to the 
worship of Rama, and adopted as a symbol of his new faith 
the name of Sri Rama as his sign manual, abandoning the 


6-a. Sources of Vijayanagara History, No. 27, pp. 71-79, 
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earlier ‘ Sri Virap&ksa', which was in use before his conversion. 
Now, there were two kings of the name of Virupaksa who 
ascended the Diamond Throne : (1) Virupaksa I, son of 
Harihara II, ruled for a few months after the death of his 
father in A.D. 1404; but as he was succeeded by his brothers, 
Bukka II and Devaraya I, it is not likely that he was the king 
Virupaksa mentioned in the Prapannamrtam. (2) Virupaksa II 
was the son of Pratapa Devaraya, an younger brother of 
Devaraya II, who obtained from his elder brother, the 
government of Penugonda. Virupaksa II had no claims to the 
throne; but being a prince of ambitious character he took 
forcible possession of the kingdom. According to the Srisailam 
plates of Virupaksa II, issued on the occasion of his corona- 
tion on 8th Oct. A.D. 1465, he vanquished by means of his 
sword all his enemies on the battle-field, and obtained the 
kingdom by his prowess. •• Mallikarjuna, son of Devaraya II, 
ruledatleastuntil July A.D. 1465 ;2 and he was succeeded, accor- 
ding to the Vidyaranya KdlaJHdna, by Ra II i.e. Rajasekhara. 
This is supported by the evidence of two epigraphs dated 
A.D. 1463 and 1471 respectively,^ which refer to him as the 
ruling sovereign at that time; but as Virupaksa was crowned, 
as stated already, in October A.D. 1465 at Vijayanagara* both 
of them could not have been ruling from the capital at 
the same time. It is interesting to note that the records of 
Rajasekhara cited above come from the North Arcot district 
and that in both of them Sa}uva Narasiihha, an enemy of 
Virupaksa II, figures as his subordinate. Taking into considera- 
tion all these facts, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the enemy whom Virupaksa vanquished in battle was Malli- 
karjuna himself. Probably the latter was put to death after 
his defeat; and his son Rajasekhara fied to Saluva Narasimha, 
who espoused his cause and proclaimed him king. As the 
history of Virupaksa II bears a close resemblance to that of 
king Virupak§a described in the Prapanndmrtam, it is not 
improbable that they are identical. 


1. Sources of Vijayanagara History, No. 26. 
“ Ni}a-pratdpad=iadhiqatya rdjyam 

samasfa-bhdgyath parislvyfsntdtta^ 
Khadg=Bdgratas^sarva-ripiiH viiitya 
sammddate vlra - vildsa - bnHmih,“ 

2. EC. III. ML. 64. 

3. 4 of 1896, 121 of 1921. 
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The Hazara-Ramasvami temple stood, as indicated by the 
term Hazara, near the ball of entrance of the royal palace. 
Probably it is identical with the pagoda inside the palace 
mentioned by Paes, where Krsnadevaraya used daily to ‘ make 
his orisons and ceremonies, according to custom.'^ The 
Hazara-Ramasvami temple, therefore, appears to have been 
a shrine within the precincts of the palace built specially 
for the use of the king and the members of the royal family. 
Though tolerant in dealing with the various religious sects of 
the kingdom, none of the kings of the first dynasty was a 
follower of Vaisnavism or devoted to the worship of Rama. 
If the story of the Praf>ann&mrtam can be depended upon, 
Virupaksa was the first king to accept Vaisnavism and adopt 
Rama as his favourite deity. As a shrine of Pampa stood on 
the site of Hazara- Raniasvami temple in the time of Deva- 
raya, and as the latter was already in existence in the reign of 
Kr§nadevaraya, it was probably built by Virupaksa II who, 
according to the Prapannamrtam, was specially devoted to 
the worship of Rama. 


II 

In the temple of Vitthalasvami there are nine inscrip- 
tions. Of these, three, all dated §. 1435, Srimukha, Caitra, 
§u. 5, belong to the reign of Krsnadevaraya. One of them* 
“registers a gift of land by the king himself, made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse for the merit of his parents Nara- 
sannayaka and Nagajamma. The other two* register gifts 
of land by the king and his chief queens, Cinnadevi and 
Tirunialadevi, and mention incidentally that each of the queens 
built a gopura to the temple of Vitthalasvamio. From these 
it is evident that the temple was already in existence at the 
beginning of Krsnadevaraya’s reign and that only two gopuras 
were added during the period of his rule. Of the remaining 
six records, one belongs to the reign of Acyutadevaraya* 
and the rest to that of his nephew Sadasiva.® None of these, 
however, refers to any addition to the temple. Literary 


1. Forgotten Empire, p. 250. 

2. SIl. IV. 277. 

3. lbid.,27i,27&. 

4. Ibid, 274. 

5. Ibid., 272, 275, 276, 279. 
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evidence, on the other hand, clearly indicates that Vitthala 
temple is an earlier foundation, dating back at least to the 
time of Devaraya 11. In the introduction to his Uttara- 
N&rasimhapur&nam, Haribhatta, an elder contemporary of 
Krsnadevaraya, states that Pioluganti Tippa, one of the 
generals of Devaraya II, built a gdpura to the temple of god 
Virupaksa, and a bhoga-mantapa to the god Vitthalapati ; and 
presented a valuable crown to the god Kaghunatha of the 
Malyavanta, and a pearl necklace to the god Virabhadra of 
the Matanga hill.i This is corroborated by the evidence of 
Tallapakam Annamacarya (A.D. 1408-1503', who composed 
a samklrtana in praise of the god Vitthala of Vijayanagara 
and his spouse Rukmini.* The samktrtana in question may 
be paraphrased into English thus, — 

Tune — Lalita. 

Pallavi. To be sure, Vitthala is a gallant. 

There ! he has returned from his 
(amorous) visits to sundry places. 

Caranas. 1. In the waters of the Tudgabhadra, 
Vitthala swims with women, diverting 
himself with the mad sports of love. 
Under the shade of the lofty trees of 
the pleasure gardens, Vitthala amuses 
himself laughing in the company of 
women. 

2. Excited by love, Vitthala wanders 
throughout the whole length of the 
car street, inviting women to come 
into his dark chamber. Unable to 
carry on the amour, behold ! Vitthala 
partakes in a hundred feasts in the 
mountain valleys. 

3. Behold! Vitthala scatters his boons 
in every quarter of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara. Having come from the holy 
Venkata hill, Vitthala and Rukmini 
reside in their temple. 


1. Further Sources of the Vijayanagara History I, No. 48, 

2, Tirupati DSvasth&nam J‘§UapSkam Telugu Works 

• Samk^rtanalu, No. jj29. 
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This samkirtana, composed probably about the middle of 
the 15th century A.D., not only alludes to the temple of 
Vitfhala at Vijayanagara but also to several festivals such 
as the bathing festival, rathdtsava, paruvSta, etc. As the author 
of the samkirtana died six years before the accession of 
Kr^nadevaraya, it disposes once for all of the theory that 
Kr§nadevaraya built Vitthala's temple. It also sets at rest the 
belief that Krsnadevaraya, during one of his northern cam- 
paigns, brought the image of Vitthala from Pandharpur and 
installed it in his capital ; for the last carana of the samkirtana 
explicitly states that Vijthala and his spouse Rukmini came to 
Vij jyanagara not from Pandharpur but the holy hill of Venka^ 
in the Chitloor district. 




Sanskrit Inscription at Nagarjunakonda 




INSCRIPTIONS IN SAMSKRIT FOUND AT ' 
NAGARJUNAKONpA. 

BY 

T. N, Ramachandban 

Inscriptions so far discovered in the Buddhist sites at 
Nagarjunakonda, Palnad taluk, Guntur district, are in Prakrit 
and of the Ikshvaku dynasty of kings belonging to the period 
200-260 A.D. It is therefore interesting that recently two 
inscriptions in Sathskrit, incised on blue lime-stone, were found 
at Nagarjunakonda. Both are broken and in pieces. One 
( 12'' X 6") bearing Register No. 399/28 has an inscription in 
nine lines, the extant portion of which speaks of a Dharma- 
kathika whose name is lost but is described inter alia as 
Suddh-Scdra-vrtta, etc. The script is Brahmi of about 450- 
500 A.D. The palaeographical features of the inscription 
compare very well with those of the Sarhskrit inscription 
occurring in Jaggayyapeta and Gummididurru stupas, Kistna 
district. As these inscriptions are not readily available to 
scholars, I give my readings of them below, by the side of the 
Sathskrit inscription from Nagarjunakonda under conside- 
ration: — 

I 

Nagarjunakonda 

Inscription on a fragmentary blue lime-stone slab ( 12" x 6"), 
in Briihmi script of about 450-500 A. D., and language Sathskrit, 
Line 1 la 

2. . . gasya Suddhacara vrttasya a 

3. lakalmasa silasya hetvarthasabda sastra krtapa (ri) 

4. sramasya agamavinayopadeSa prakaranacaryyama- 

5. tadharasya vritta sruta mati vag vaisaradyagunopapam- 

6. nasya dharmmakathika p(r)avi (na)sya viniscaya 

7. kathikavisiftasya math (tra) .... .‘.pltaddhva- 

8. jasamrddha 

9. ya 

II 

Jaggayyapeta Stupa, Nandigama Taluk, Kistna District. 
Inscription in Sathskrit language below the feet of the standing 
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figure of Buddha in high relief (see Burgess, Amardvati and 
Jaggayyapeta, Plate LV. Fig. 5 and LXIH. Fig. 4) reading as 
Line 1. Svasti bhadanta Nagarjunacaryyasya 

2. Sisya(^) Jayaprabhacaryya(h) tac-chisyena Ca(ndra) 

3. prabhena karapitam satya-sugata-gata-prasada-visesa- 

vilista-samsare devamanu(ja) 

4. vibhutipurvvakarh Buddhaltva-prapti-nimittam Bud- 

dhapratimath pratistha ( stha) pitatn anumodana (ih) 
Line 5. kurvvantu sarvve Saugaty-agraya ( ?)nyo pi 

Nagarjuna referred to in this inscription is probably the 
later Tantric Guru, Siddha Nagarjuna, who was one of the 84 
Siddhas, and has therefore to be distinguished from the earlier 
Acarya Nagarjuna, the preacher of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhist philosophy, who flourished in the second century A.D. 
The “ Bhadanta Nagarjuna” referred to here would appear 
to be the disciple of Saraha and who became famous for his 
mastery of M5.yurividya. His period was probably the fifth 
century A.D. 

Ill 

Gummididurru Stupa, Nandigama Taluk, Kistna District. 
Below the standing figure of Buddha in high relief (B. 238), 
discovered on the outer facing of the drum of a Buddhist stupa 
at Gummididurru, runs in 4 lines the following inscription in 
Samskrit language and in Brahml script of the 5th century 
A.D. as in the other two cases described above : — 

Line 1. Acaryya Maugalyayanasya priyasisyasyacaryya 

Line 2. (Dha)rmmadevasya sisyena sramanaka Rahulena 

Bhagavato 

Line 3. pratima pratisthapita sarvvasatvanam anuttarajfia- 

Line 4. navaptaye yadatra pupyam tad-bhavatu satvanam- 



AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

OF INDO-CHINA 

To kindle greater public interest in the cultural contacts 
of ancient India and Cambodia, and to re-establish the contacts 
between Indian and^ French Indologists which had been 
interrupted by World War II, Mile. S. Karpeles of the Ecole 
Francaise D’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, conducted an exhibition 
of the art and arcbjelogy of Indo-China at Pondicherry 
on the 25th January 1948. 

The exhibition was declared open by Prof. K. A.Nilakanta 
Sastri, Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, University 
of Madras (Retd.). H.E. M, Baron, Governor of French 
India, presided on the occasion. After Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri’s opening address. Mile. S. Karpeles introduced the 
exhibition. The addresses by Prof. Sastri and Mile. Karpeles 
are reproduced here. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
Your Excellency, Mlle. Karpeles, Friends, 

I am grateful for the high honour you have conferred on 
me by asking me to come over here to-day to open this 
interesting exhibition organized by the “ Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient.” May I add how much I appreciate the 
warm personal interest taken by H. E. the Governor in its 
success and the very lavish arrangements he has caused to be 
made for the comfort of such of us as had to make a journey 
from Madras to be present here at this pleasant function. 

Since I accepted your kind invitation I had occasion to 
go to Delhi on public business and I am glad to be able to 
report to you that I met several friends there who have vivid 
and pleasant recollections of this exhibition which they saw at 
the Asian Relations Conference at the beginning of last year; 
and I understand that now more exhibits have come in which 
were not on show at Delhi. 

All the countries of the world, Frag>e, India and Indo- 
China not excepted, are facing crucialg^problems, economic, 
political and cultural, that have arisen clamantly from the 
diflferent theatres of war; let us hope that there will soon be 
an end to grab, exploitation and strife and that sanity and the 
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habits of mutual good-will and peace will return to the world 
under the aegis of the U. N. O, Meanwhile it is pleasant and 
instructive to contemplate at least for a moment the aspects of 
human life and history that the present exhibition represents. 

For it represents the happy results of a friendly interest 
■ taken in the past by a more advanced people in the destinies 
of their less gifted but quite receptive neighbours. Indian 
civilization was itself a blend of the most diverse elements drawn 
from cultures that had had a fairly long history before they 
met and mingled in pre-historic times. This civilization which 
is best described as Indo-Aryan arose from a complex process 
which we may compendiously call the Indianisation of the 
Aryan under the leadership of great seers and humanists, the 
vedic rishis, among whom Agastya is justly celebrated as the 
greatest expander of the sphere of Aryan culture. It was a 
work of sympathy, understanding and accommodation, and it 
was work that appears to have been carried out on the whole 
in a spirit of peace, in spite of the occasional and inevitable 
shocks and conflicts. This civilization when it reached its 
maturity, overflowed the bounds of India and crossed the seas 
to continue the good work of elevating and humanizing life in 
fresh lands', and the prevalence of the cult of Agastya in 
Indonesia and Indo-China is one of the surest signs of the 
continuity of this grand process in human history. At the 
beginning of the Christian era, when the Indonesian and 
Indo-Chinese peoples were still in the late neo-lithic stage of 
culture, began the expansion of Indo-Aryan culture into these 
lands, and among the earliest vestiges of this expansion are a 
number of Buddha statues in stone and metal in the unmis- 
takable early Amaravati style and a good number of Sanskrit 
inscriptions in a South Indian script composecfin well turned 
verses and recording the conquests of kings, the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices by them and the construction of temples, irriga- 
tion works and so on. It was the transplantation of the whole 
apparatus of culture from India, its language, its religious and 
its social institutions, and its acceptance by the indigenous 
peoples who were first doubtless astonished by the new comers 
and their ways, but were quick to realize their friendly inten- 
tions and the great benefits of consorting with them and 
adopting their ways of life, thought and action. Many new 
kingdoms grew side by side of one another, flourished for 
generations, and even in the midst of the clashes caused by 
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their rival ambitions, they did much to foster industry, trade 
and the arts. Fu-Nan and its successor Kambuja, Campa and 
iSri-Vijaya stand but prominent among them and their history 
fills the annals of centuries. The last mentionned state was a 
maritime empire with its headquarters in Sri-Vijaya, modern 
Palembang in Sumatra. It was a centre of Sanskrit and 
Buddhist studies which long maintained friendly contacts 
with the Pala empire of Bengal and the Cholas in the South, 
and with great Indian centres of learning and worship like 
Nalanda, Kanchipuram and Negapatam. The relations between 
Sri-Vijaya and the Chola empire in its heyday in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were particularly close though not always 
friendly. m 

Of the beginnings and progress of this vast movement of 
Hindu colonization in the East we knew very little till the 
beginning of the present century. Two generations of French 
and Dutch archaeologists, philologists and historians have 
laboured with zeal at the recovery of this forgotten chapter of 
India's history, of which the outlines stand out fairly clear 
now, but the details still remain to be filled in by the further 
progress of studies so happily and well begun. In fact the re- 
covery of the ancient history of India and her colonies by scien- 
tific methods is one of the happiest results of the sway, open to 
much criticism along other lines, which the European nations 
established and exercised over these lands in the nineteenth 
century. And that history is full of instruction to those 
nations themselves which are being forced by the stress of war 
and revolt to find a fresh basis for the regulation of their 
relations with the peoples of Asia. It shows that without 
political power, without economic exploitation, India found 
it possible in 'the past to establish a lasting empire over the 
hearts of diverse peoples by promoting cultural harmony 
among them on the foundation of a wise understanding and 
accommodation of differences among them. In the recapture 
and practice of this spirit in the near future by the nations of 
the world lies its only way of escape from the perils that 
now threaten to engulf it. 

The foundation of E.F.E.O., represented here by Mile. 
Karpeles and this exhibition, marks an epoch in the organisa- 
tion and furtherance of the studies which are revealing to us 
so many wonders and achievements of our race in the past. 
Mile. Karpeles will soon give you an account of the Ecole 
XVI— 12 
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and its work and I am sure that will be of very great interest 
to you. But I will say this. Anyone who glances even 
superficially through the forty odd volumes cf£ the Bulletin of 
the Ecole will see rendily what a large place it takes in the 
study and interpretation of Asian cultures, what a wide range 
of subjects in linguistics, ethnography, pre-historic and historic 
archaeology it covers, and what a mass of literature, inscrip- 
tions and artifacts it has discovered, scanned, illustrated and 
interpreted. The ethnographic part of the work is of parti- 
cular interest to us, as the study of Indian ethnography has 
much leeway to make up. Even in archaeology, though at 
the beginning of the century the Indian archaeological survey 
just then reorganized under Sir John Marshall was the envy 
of scholars working in Indonesia and Indo- China, the position 
is no longer the same and Indian archaeologists will find that 
they have much to learn from the methods and practices 
followed in the Ecole and the museums under its control. 

Indo-China, as its very name implies, was subject to 
cultural influences fx'om India as well as China, though the 
former were the more dominant ones; for China, though 
nearer, or possibly because it was nearer, aimed at dominion — 
always a source of irritation to the dominated, and thus, 
unlike India, forfeited the chance of a friendly and willing 
reception from the peoples of Indo-China. But the Ecole 
has by no means neglected the Chinese side of the story 
which is often interwoven with the Indian side, and that 
institution would be capable, if called upon, to organize an 
exhibition, similar to this, which would greatly interest the 
scholars and people of China. 

Speaking of archaeology in Pondicherry, I cannot omit to 
mention the name that will ever be associated with this fine 
city — I mean my late lamented friend Professor G. Jouveau 
Dubreuil. I enjoyed the privilege of his friendship for some 
years and had many occasions of noticing how closely he 
collaborated with the Ecole in his striking work in this city, 
and how some of his most brilliant results were confirmed by 
discoveries made by the scholars of the Ecole ! How 1 wish 
he were here in person to-day 1 He discovered Arikamedu, 
and all that has since been done there is a commentary, a 
necessary and instructive commentary, on conclusions he 
reached by his intuition guided by surface finds. 
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I have much pleasure in declaring the exhibition open and 
in requesting Mile. Karpeles to introduce you to it. 

Mlle. S. Karpeles. 

A rough sketch of Indo-China and its different civilisations 
will help to realise the large field of researches the peninsula 
offers to the E. F. E. O.’s scholars and the amount of work 
they have achieved not only for a better knowledge about 
Indo-China's cultures but also for the benefit of Further India’s 
studies. 

The physical aspect of the country is characterised by the 
mountainous chain dividing the peninsula into two distinct 
portions from N.VV. to S. E. On the N.E. lies China, on the 
VV. Burma and Siam, the Mekong River being the natural 
boundary between Siam and Laos. 

The Annamites, who are to be found in Tonkin, Annam 
and Cochinchina, represent 72 percent, of the population and'owe 
their culture to China. The Cambodians, only 12 per cent, of the 
population, owe their culture to India, and the Laotians, who 
represent 6 percent, of the peninsula’s population, are settled on 
the western slopes of the mountainous chain and received also 
their culture from India. Besides different ethnical groups, Indo- 
nesian elements which show a close anthropological link between 
Indo-China and India, are to be found scattered here and there. 
From pre-historical remains, one may infer that intercourse 
existed between the Indo-Chinese peninsula and India, and that 
amongst its population different elements were to be found. 

In the beginning of the Christian era both . civilisations, 
China’s on the east and India’s on the west, impressed the 
people who were still making common use of the polished 
stone. On the other hand, the facts recorded in the Chinese 
Annals about early Annamite history corroborate fully the 
remains brought to light by the E. F, E. O’s archaeological 
survey. After the 10th century, when the Annamites obtained 
their freedom from the Chinese political hold, they expanded 
southward and entirely absorbed the Hinduised kingdom of 
Champa, and later on part of the big Khmer Empire in Cochin- 
china. 

The oldest informations about Cham or Champa Kingdom 
may be traced back to the 2nd century A.D. It owed its 
splendotir to Indian pacific cultural invasion by means of 
Hindu and Buddhist religions which implied Sanskrit culture 
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and Indian art canon. Now-a-days ruins are the only concrete 
witnesses of Cham civilisation, and the few ethnical groups 
which have survived the Annamite absorption, profess the 
Mohammedan faith. 

Recent archieological discoveries have enabled us to 
locate on the map sites of the Fu-Nan Empire, known to the 
Chinese historians, which included the Khmer Kingdom. 
Those discoveries revealed also the close trade connection 
existing, at the time, between the Fu-Nan Empire and India, 
that is to say, as early as the 2nd century A.D. In the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. the Khmer Kingdom established its 
paramount sovereignty and up to the 13th century A.D. knew 
an ever ascending growth of splendour which gave birth to 
Khmer Art, now-a-days universally acknowledged as one of 
the finest expressions of Eastern Art, which attained its climax 
whil^ the Kingdom’s capital was Angkor. After the 13th 
century A.D. this art’s florescence came to a standstill with 
the kingdom’s decline and Hinayanist Buddhism took the place 
of Hinduism and Mahanyanist Buddhism, and this resulted in 
the gradual decay of Sanskrit culture. But the precious cultu- 
ral gift India had brought to the western people of the penin- 
sula was not lost, when in the middle of the 14th century A.D. 
emerged, from the Mekong Valley, the first independent 
Laotian kingdom of Luang Prabang, thus reviving once more 
Indian culture. 

With this rapid sketch as background, we will now present 
the different activities of the Institute ; but one must bear in 
mind that we will only mention those pertaining to Indology 
in particular and the other activities dealing specially with 
Sinology shall be purposely omitted. 

The E.F.E.O. or French Research Institute for the Far 
East, was founded in 1898 and is under the scientific control 
of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, part of the 
well-known Institut de France in Paris. The main object of 
this F.R.I. is, as its name implies, to carry out historical, 
archaeological and linguistic researches not only in Indo-China 
but also in Eastern Asia, involving besides researches in 
ethnological, pre-historical, physical and human geographical 
fields. The library which is housed in a three-storied building 
at Hanoi, Tonkin, contains about 40,000 volumes on oriental 
subjects written in different European languages; 27,000 
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Chinese volumes, a detailed eatable of them being in pro- 
gress; 6,000 Annamese works being mainly copies of originals 
from Hue’s Imperial libi'ary and of the Annamite historical 
record office; 11,000 Japanese books; 2,000 Cambodian and 
Laotian manuscripts ; and 25,000 rubbings of ancient inscrip- 
tions. The photographic department, with an up-to-date 
equipment, possesses 25,000 negatives and 3,000 lantern slides. 

Two important archaeological museums are under the 
direct supervision of the R. I. — the Hanoi one contains also 
masterpieces from India up to Japan, the Indo-Chinese section 
being naturally the most important one ; the other Museum of 
Turan in Annam, is entirely devoted to Cham archaeology. 
Besides, the rich pre-historical collection is housed in the 
Hanoi museum and an ethnographical museum has been also 
opened in Hanoi. Other museums arc under the scientific 
control of the E. F. E. O. In Saigon, capital of Cocfiinchina 
in the’Southern part of the Peninsula, the museum contains 
specimens of far eastern Art and an interesting collection of 
Khmer pieces found in Cochinchina, formerly part of ancient 
Khmer empire. In Cambodia, the Phnom Penh museum is 
entirely devoted to Khmer Art from the earliest to the latest 
periods; in Annam, the Hue museum offers a fine display of 
Annamite art, and the Tanh Hoa one, northern Annam- 
Southern Tonkin, contains a rich collection of remains of the 
first centuries of the Christian era during the Chinese occupa- 
tion. The Angkor group of Khmer monuments, and the Mison 
group, of Cham ruins, have a special status and have been 
converted into “Parks”. Scientific restoration, known as 
“anastylosis”, has been carried- out most successfully ever 
since 1931. The archaeological survey of the R. I. is entrusted 
with the care of some 1,200 monuments scattered throughout 
the peninsula. 

As for the studies written during the last 43 years by the 
members of this F.R.I. and some foreign scholars, such as 
Prof. Nilakanta Shastri, the great Indian scholar, dealing with 
archaeology, philology, linguistic history and ethnology, they 
are to be found in the 43 important volumes of its annual 
Bulletin and in 35 volumes of special “Publications” and in 8 
“Archaeological memoirs”, besides 5 volumes of “Texts and 
Documents” and an important “Bibliographical Dictionary” 
dealing with all the works published on Indo-China, without 
omitting the different museums catalogues. Thanks to the 
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V 

exchange of publications, the E. F, E. O. is in touch with the 
universities and “Societies Savantes” all over the globe. 

The newly appointed director, Mr. Paul Levy who came 
to Delhi for the opening of the Indo-Chinese display at the 
archaeological exhibition during the Inter-Asian conference last 
April, is a graduate of the French Institute of Indian Civilisa- 
tion of Paris University, in Sanskrit and Indian archaeology 
and of the Ethnological Institute of Paris University. He 
was the pupil of Alfred Foucher, Sylvain Levi, Louis Renou, 
Jules Bloch, Przyluski, Paul Mus, all leading scholars of 
French Indology. Previously he occupied the post of chief at 
the ethnological Dpt. of the E. F. E. O. ; later on he was 
nominated Curator of the Hanoi museum and finally general 
Secretary of the institute. He is the founder of the. Indo-Chi- 
nese institute for the study of man, in Hanoi, and brought out 
a magnificent Bulletin which will be another scientific link 
between Indian savants and the two Indo-Chinese institutes. 

The present archaeological and ethnographical exhibition, 
though a modest one, will give a better idea of the work 
carried out than the above dry statement. We hope that, besides, 
it will, after all those years of silence, help to revive the interest 
that the Indian elite had for Indochinese studies and will even 
induce them to come over and admire on the spot the great 
monuments of Indian cultural colonisation. 



- THE ORIENTALIST ACTIVITY 
OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL NUMISMATICS 
DEPARTMENT 

BY 

Andre Guillou, Paris. 

The Departments of Coins and Medals of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris “ Le Cabinet des Mfedailles and its 
collections, are well known the world over. Work in the 
Greek, Roman, French and other sections has progressed 
satisfactorily but there is a branch of numismatics which has 
been comparatively neglected ; that is the oriental collections of 
the Department of coins and medals, with the exception of 
the Arabic section in which much work has been done by 
H. Lavoix with his catalogues of “ Muslim coins ”, Paris 
1887-1891. However, so many acquisitions have been made 
since then that a revision of the catalogue is long overdue. 
That is all the intellectual world knows o f the oriental coin 
collections of France. One of the reasons for this is that there 
are so few French orientalists interested in numismatics. 
Since Lavoix there has only been one outstanding expert in 
that line : Cottevielle-Giraudet, who died during the 1st war. 
Unfortunately he had time only to do some good ground work 
and to publish a few essays on some particular subjects. 

Everything therefore jremains to be done in the field of 
oriental coins, medals and intaglios and there is much to do. 
If various catalogues and essays were to be published on this 
subject they would be useful contributions to science. 

As a matter of fact the work has already begun. It is 
planned to organize in Paris a centre of numismatic documenta- 
tion from different countries, both ancient and modern, of 
Central and Western Asia. 

It is proposed to divide this work into three groups ; the 
purely Iranian section, the Indian section and the section of 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian, Kusan and other coins. 

The first group will include Iran itself at different periods ; 
Achaemenid, Arsacid, Sassanid, Muslim. Each of these 
divisions covers the vaious branches of numismatics and 
sigillography (coins, medals, intaglios^. 
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At the same time the question of coins f rom Bactna, 
Sogdiana and adjoining places will be taken up. ^ 

beautiful collection of Sogdianian coins at the Bibliotheque 


Nation ale. 

Next will come India. This work is more important still. 
The collections will have to be adapted and completed the 
characteristics of the Indian coins will have to be described 
and given their special significance. 

With this research as a starting point and making use of 
the other influences such as those of China, a field as yet little 
known will then be approached : that of Indo-Parthian, Indo- 
Scythian and Kusan coins. Such are the oulines of the plan. 
What has already been done? So far most of the work carried 
out has dealt with the Iranian group. The Department of 
Coins and Medals having luckily acquired the Parthian and 
Sassanid coins from the J. de Morgan collection, these had to 
be classified as well as an important lot of coins which came 
from the Suza excavations. These are two of the factors 
which made the work begin with Iran. Another factor is 
the collaboration of a specialist of modern Persia, M. Rabinodi 
Borgomal with the result that the catalogue of the coins of 
the Shahs of Persia is almost ready. M. Rabino di Borgomal’s 
last work published in 1945 under the title of Coins, Medals, 
and Seals of the Shahs of Iran ('1500-1941), helped us to 
prepare our catalogue. The classification of our Persian coins 
will however bring out certain new and useful elements when 
the catalogue does come out. • 


Another thing occurred to make us take a special interest 
in the Iranian section. When our collections came back after 
the war we had to take care of the oriental intaglios which 
were to be put back in their places. Among them there is a 
considerable number of Persian, Achaemenidian and Sassanian 
intaglios. These last lot numbered about 300, of which 160 
carried inscriptions. 

It was obvious from the start that the publication of this 
treasure in the form of a catalogue or essay would be a most 
useful thing. In fact an article on a unique and hitherto 
unpublished Manichean intaglio will appekr very shortly in 
the Revue d’Histoire des Religions. Others will follow since 
the deciphering of -inscriptions has shown that they include a 
number of as yet unpublished texts. 
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Something must be said of the methods followed in 
establishing the centre of documentation for oriental numis- 
matics. 

However important they may be, our collections are not 
complete and many of the series have gaps to be filled. This 
is not always easy in these difficult days. Besides^ it happens 
very often that specialists ask us some information on some 
given point or coin. If all museums published the lists of their 
acquisitions it would not be difficult to reply to enquiries. But 
this is almost impossible. There is also another factor to take 
into consideration, that is private collections. They are often 
not available to orientalists either because they are not known 
or because they are too far away from the specialists. In order 
to facilitate the work of French research workers and of 
foreigners passing through France, it has been decided to 
approach the various museums and private collectors and ask 
them to send to us either impressions or photographs of the 
coins they have which might be of interest to the various 
sections mentioned above. 

So far the response has been very good. Beautiful collec- 
tions of impressions of Iranian coins from various periods 
have been 'received. These are photographed and each 
reproduction placed on an index card with a full description 
and the name of the museum or collection from where it comes. 
This provides a compact and easily accessible documentation. 
Any specialist coming to France will thus be able to obtain on 
the spot all the information he requires on any given coin, 
medal or intaglio. 

This documentation is all the more important, specially for 
the East, since the history of many civilizations can only be 
traced through numismatic and sigillographic documents. Noth- 
ing should be left to chance in these domains. I therefore 
appeal to all official departments of coins and medals and private 
collectors with coins, medals or intaglios of the Middle East 
and Central Asia as far as and including India, to send 
impressions or photographs to the Cabinet des Medailles of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. This will contribute towards a 
better knowledge of oriental civilizations. I have already 
received some interesting information from Brussels, The 
Hague, New York and from a few private French and 
British collectors and 1 hope to have a great deal more from 
XVI— 13 
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other sources specially from India. 1 sincerely and warmly 
thank in advance all those who will help us to make of the 
French Department of Coins and Medals a useful instrument 
of scientific research in eastern numismatics. 

Andre Guillou 

du Cabinet des Medailles Bihliotheque Nationale 
de Paris, 

Rue de Richelieu, Paris 1 er 



Correspondence 
A QUOTATION IN THE LOCANA 

Regarding my note in the last issue of this Journal 
(Vol. XV, Parti, pp. 32-33) identifying the source of the 
quotation in Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana, ‘ 3^^ 

Mm. P. V. Kane writes : “I read .... your brief but interes- 
ting note on ‘ ' which you rightly trace 

to the Mahabhasya. May I draw your attention to the same 
arrangement (but in the nominative case) in such an old work 
as the Atharva Veda VIII. 2-25 where we read 

asi W- I 

TO II 

I hope this will interest you.” 

As indicated in the Index compiled by me for the K.S.R.I. 
edn. of the Dhvanyaloka, Udd)'ota One, and as mentioned by 
me in the note in the last issue of this Journal, * *11^ pq 
in the same form as quoted by Abhinavagupta, occurs in the 
Atharva Veda VIII. 7. 11. But, as Mm. Kane has stated, the 
quotation made by Abhinavagupta, is, as has been done by me, 
to be traced to a citation in the Mahabhasya. 

Sri S. Ramaswami Sastri, a Life Member of the K.S.R.I., 
writes with reference to the same note of mine in the last 
issue, that the verse cited by Patahjali, with some 
differences, occurs in the Taittirlya Aranyaka, Prapathaka VI. 
Anuvaka 5. 

The Anuvaka deals with Yamayajna and this verse is the 
fourth of a set of seven verses on Yama in the latter part of 
the Anuvaka. 


V. Raghavan 
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Religion and Societv bit S. Radhakrishnan. GeoRGE 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. London. 1947. Price 10. 6. 

Based on the Kamala lectures delivered in the Universities 
of Calcutta and Benares in the winter of 1942, this book faith- 
fully reflects the reactions of a modern sista to the world 
situation as it was in that fateful year. Its appeal to the 
reader is not the less to-day when it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the rulers of the world have set their course for 
another war more deadly than the last. With the wealth of 
learning and charm of eloquence characteristic of him, 
Radhakr4shnan pursues in these lectures the double purpose of 
probing the causes of the deep malaise in the world situaiion 
and of suggesting the only adequate remedy for it. His main 
thesis is that man has deserted God for Mammon, and that 
nothing but disaster awaits him unless he retraces his steps 
while it is yet possible and restores his allegiance where it is 
due. Throughout he illustrates his points and drives them home 
by a reference to the religion, philosophy and sociology and to 
the lives and ideals of the rulers, saints and seers of India like 
Buddha, Asoka and Gandhi to mention only the leading names. 

The book is arranged in five chapters headed : The Need 
for Religion, The Inspiration of Religion and the New World 
Order, Hindu Dharma, Women in Hindu Society, and War 
and Non-Violence. It is useless to attempt to summarize this 
reasoned plea for the restoration of spiritual values to their 
proper place in civilized life. The topical nature of the theme 
and the acknowledged eminence of the author must ensure for 
it a very wide circulation in all the countries of the world. 

K. A. N. 

India antiqua, kern Institute, leyden, 

India Antiqua, a volume of Oriental Studies, was 
presented to the distinguished Orientalist, Jean Philippe Vogel, 
C. I. E., by his friends and pupils, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation as Doctor in Philology 
at the University of Amsterdam. Prof. Vogel’s services to 
Indian archaeology are very valuable and varied. He is held 
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in high esteem and admiration by seasoned archaeologists like 
Sir John Marshall who says, “There is no one living to 
whom I would so gladly pay my tribute of admiration as 
Professor Vogel, who colloborated with me for so many years 
in India, and for whose achievements in the field of Indian 
archaeology I entertain highest possible esteem.” 

The volume under notice is a monumental testimony to 
the admiration which Prof. Vogel has earned, not only from 
his collaborators like Sir John Marshall and pupils, but from 
all those working in the field of oriental research, by the life- 
long and inestimable services he has rendered to the cause of 
Indology in its various branches. Many well known European 
and Indian Orientalists, like Bachhofer, L., Konow, S., Coedes, 
G., Thomas, F.W., Bernet Kempers, A. J., Galestin, Th. P,, 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Bhattacharyya, B., Law, B. C., Nilakanta 
Sastri, K. A., Chhabra, B.Ch., — to mention only a few — have 
enriched the volume under notice by their very valuable contri- 
butions, and paid their respects to Prof. Vogel. 

The volume contains articles on diverse subjects relating 
to Iconography, Philology, Epigraphy, Chronology, History, 
Religion, Literature and Arts like painting and sculpture. The 
migration of the magical symbol Om by Boeles, J.J., Illustra- 
tions from the Pausya parvan on a Balinese Painting by 
Galestin, Th. P., The Bhimastava by Bosch, F.D.K., Plural 
forms in Buddhist Iconography by Pott, P. H,, the Sailendra 
Interregnum by Naerssen, F. H. Van, and Mrcchakatika and 
King Lear by Faddegon, B., are some of the articles of special 
interest to Indians. Note on the Eras in Indian Inscriptions by 
Konow, S., The Battle of Venbai by Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., 
Some remarkable Buddhist bronzes in Baroda by Bhatta- 
charya, B., A new inscribed image of Yaksha by Bajpai, K.D., 
The subject of the SIgiri Paintings by Paranavitana, S., 
‘Kaniska year 14’ by Thomas, F. W., and Two notes on 
Mathura Sculpture by Lohuizen-De Leeuw, J. E. Van, are 
some interesting articles relating to Indian history and archaeo- 
logy that require special mention. In addition to the articles 
mentioned above, there are many more that bear testimony to 
patient research and eminent scholarship of the contributors 
and throw light on many points of Oriental culture. 

The fine get up and the neat printing of the volume claim 
our special admiration. 


M. SOMASEKHARA SaRMA 
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Bhagavad Gita and Modern Life by K. M. Munshi, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1947, pp. 224, Price Rs. 6-0-0. 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered in the 
Gita Vidyalaya, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, during the years 
1944-45 and 1945-46. The author says in his Foreword : — 

“I believe that unless the eternal truth underlying the 
Bhagavad Gita is utilised to shape life in all its modernity and 
richness, it would be impossible to bring the modern mind to 
appreciate the beauty aud grandeur of the absolute integration 
of human personality, for which the Gita provides the perfect 
guide." 

“The absolute integration of human personality" — this is 
the most important point stressed by Mr. Munshi throughout 
these lectures. > Yoga is for him “the one comprehensive 
process by which man ascends in the scale of life by performing 
acts which are the expression of a dynamic personality based 
on the complete co-ordination of all his powers." The advice 
of Krishna to Arjuna is not simply to fight but to be a yogi 
and fight. “To do" should be the flowering of “to be". The 
West has created a philosophy of life out of its own demoniac 
restlessness and called it a philosophy of action. Such a 
philosophy and the Karma-yoga of the Gita are poles asunder. 
To call the Western philosophy of action a Karma-yoga is a 
lie, according to Mr. Munshi. What the Gita envisages is 
action which is not only the result of the absolute integration 
of the personality of man, illumined by knowledge and inspired 
by devotion, but also which is in search of self-realisation. In 
fact, action uninstructed by knowledge and uninspired by 
devotion does not and cannot make for self-realisation. It is 
not yoga. Thus knowledge, action and devotion are not alter- 
native pathways. All the three have to converge into one. It 
is only for the purposes of instruction that we speak separately 
of Karma-yoga, bhakti-yoga and jnana-yoga. In actuality they 
cannot be separated from one another, any more than the 
various functions of the mind can be separated from one 
another. 

Another important point made by Mr. Munshi is that, in 
the religious discipline advocated by the Gita, man's own 
individual nature is taken as the starting point. He says : — 

“The Gita starts with the fundamental position that 
svabhava or man’s individual nature, svakamro or the task 
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appointed by his nature^and svadharma or the law of hi^ being 
or his own characteristic Truth of Duty, are inalienable and 
sacred for him. The individual nature of a man is therefore 
the basis of his personality — the only centre of dynamic power 
which he possesses. By this emphasis Sri Krishna places 
human personality on a firm foundation.” 

The Gita by thus linking svadharma with svahhava has 
also given a new content and a new meaning to the fourfold 
order of Hindu society. It has transferred the emphasis from 
birth to the individual nature of man. Individuals are divided 
into four classes, according to their nature, irrespective of the 
parentage from which they spring. Any social system which 
denies to an individual the right to develop his nature goes 
counter to the teachings of the Gita and is unnatural. It will 
destroy the individual and will in the end destroy itself. Sri 
Krishna’s message, therefore, supplies the vitality which 
should re-integrate our fourfold order from generation to 
generation ; for, according to Mr. Munshi, “classless society is 
as much a myth as the equality of men.” Thus the path of 
Yoga taught in the Gita cuts across all natural and artificial 
barriers created by heredity, tradition and social environment. 
Everything depends on man’s own nature, his aspiration and 
“ his will to become.” 

The lectures are interspersed with a good deal of historical 
and autobiographical matter, which is sometimes very interest- 
ing, but which on the whole obscures the main drift. We wish 
that, when the book was prepared for the press, the spoken 
words were properly pruned and given a lasting shape and 
form. D.S.S. 


Satakatraya of Bhartrhari. Edited by D. D. Kosambi, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Rs. 5-8-0. 

The bewildering Bhartrhari material has found now in 
Sri D.D. Kosambi a scholar who has started a systematic 
study of both the author Bhartrhari and the -three hundred 
verses on Niti, Srngara and Vairagya; ascribed to him. He has 
now published a number of studies on both the author and 
text, and one of his papers on the former has appeared in the 
pages of this Journal (Vol. 15, pt. 2). No less than 150 
Mss. of the Trisatl have been studied by him, and as a preli- 
minary to his final edition, he has brought out editions of the 
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Northern and Southern archetypes of. the text ; the former 
was edited in the Anandasrama series, and the volume under 
review represents the latter. 

The present edition of the Southern archetype is based on 
24 mss. and 4 commentaries, an edition of one of which is also 
added to the text by Sri Kosambi’s collaborator. Pandit 
Krishnamoorti Sarma. The edition notes not only variant 
readings but gives necessary indications regarding doubtful 
and additional stanzas, and what is more important, refer- 
ences to the verses in the centuries which are quoted in 
anthologies, vi^orks of poetics, etc. All these, and the excellent 
typographical set-up and printing make the edition very useful 
and attractive. 

A few corrections may be pointed out : P. 61 , verse 1 — 
Rasanaivaika should be rasana naiva. P. 92, verse 1— of 
PadminI and Madhupa both of which are in the nominative, 
one, preferably Madhupa, should be in accusative. Pp. 87, 
90, 96, 97 — Sub-headings Grisma, Pravrt, Sarat and Hemanta 
are to be inserted. 

In the important work of giving references to citations of 
Bhartrhari-verses, a few errors of commission and omission 
may be noted : 

(a) All the works cited here are not listed among the 
abbreviations and explained. (&) Under 1'13, Adhigata- 
paramarthan, the reference to Rudrata is not complete; the 
reference is tc^Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 1*7 where there is only 
an echo of the opening words of this verse, (c) Under II. 27, 
the poetess Sllabhattarika is twice mentioned in masculine, 
(d) Under II. 92, Uparighanam, — reference is given to 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, III. 87 (88) ; this is a mistake due 
to reliance on mere index, for the two verses are different, that 
cited by Bhoja being a well-known verse from the Mudra- 
raksasa. 

• / 

The following have been missed : 

(a) I. i. Dikkaladi, as I have pointed out in my article on 
the date of the Yogavasistha in this Journal (Vol. XIII. 
p. 116), is cited by Somananda in his Sivadr§(i. 

(&) I. 57. Pradanam pracchannam — is cited in Muni- 
candra's gloss on the Dharmabindu prakara^a, Bib. Ind. edn. 
p. 29. 
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(c) II. 41 Kanteti — Krsnamisra's Prabodbacandrodaya, 
IV. 8. 

(d) III. 6 — Ksantam na ksamaya — cited by Namisadhu 
on Rudrata, XI. 36. 

(e) HI. 57 — Vipulahrdayaih — Do. do. II. 8. 

V. Raghavan” 

A Hand-book of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Professor 
U. Venkatakrishna Rao, M. A., published by Vedam Venkata* 
raya Sastri and Bros., No. 4, Mallikesvaran Koil South Lane, 
Linghi Chetti Street, George Town, Madras. Crown — Pages 
1 to 180. Price Ks. 2. 

In the field of History of Sanskrit Literature, Professor 
A. A. Macdonnel's book was occupying an important place 
especially among the student population. Professor A. B. 
Keith’s Classical Sanskrit Literature deals with the Classical 
period alone and does not include the Epic, Itihasa and Purana 
Literature. A student of the B. A. Degree Course in the 
Madras University has to study the latter portion of the book 
of Professor A. A. Macdonnel and supplement the information 
given in it from the book of Professor A. B. Keith. Thus 
there has not been till now any one complete text book on the 
History of Sanskrit Literature for the students of the B. A. 
Degree Course. This long-felt necessity has now been 
fulfilled by Professor U. Venkatakrishna Rao by the publication 
of the book under review. But, as the author himself says, 
“ it can also be of interest to the Samskritists in general and to 
students of Literature in particular.’* 

The author has judiciously retained the same chapter 
headings as adopted by Professor A. B. Keith as they are not 
capable of any improvement. He has understood the real difficulty 
of the students appearing for examinations, and has prepared 
the book probably from the notes he might have dictated to his 
own students in the Madras Christian College, Madras. He 
has given some additional information regarding the Puranas 
which are not dwelt upon at length by Professor A. A. Macdonnel. 
The date of Kalidasa has been discussed fully though in a 
brief manner ; the date assigned by A. B. Keith to Kalidasa, 
i.e., 4th A.D. is criticised very severely and the other theories 
are referred to in a clear and concise manner. He follows the 
Indian tradition in assigning Kalidasa to 56 B.C. or 150 B.C. 

XVI— 14 
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Parallel ideas and descriptions in the works of Kalidasa and 
the Ramayana are also touched upon. The chapter dealing 
with the characteristics of the Samskrit Drama contains a 
volume of information in a nut shell besides a plan with 
measurements of an Indian Theatre. The book also contains 
a vgfy useful literature symposium in tabular form giving the 
date in centuries and the names of works and authors according 
to classified subject-matter. A list of suggestive questions has 
been appended. The utility of the book would have been 
considerably increased if diacritical marks have been followed 
for Samskrit words and an index of authors and works added 
at the end. The book is extremely useful to all students of 
Sanskrit Literature, and [especially to students studying for 
B.A. Degree Course in the various Universities of South India. 


T. Chandrasekharan 



OBITUARY NOTICES 
Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkab. 

We are very sorry to hear of the passing away of Prof, 
Gajendragadkar, who was Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and later Principal of the 
Siddhartha College, Bombay. There is hardly a student of 
Sanskrit literature who has not used with profit his annotated 
editions of classics like the Sakuntala, the Vealsathhara,, the 
Harsacarita, the DaSakumaracarita, the Rtusaihhara, the 
Kavyaprakasa, and the Tarkasarhgraha. He was actively connec* 
ted with the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and the 
Annals of the B.O.R.I. for a long time. Besides being a teacher 
of Sanskrit and editor of Sanskrit classics, the late Prof. 
Gajendragadkar took an active interest in the military training 
of the young, having been made an officer of the U. T. C. and 
the Bombay Home Guards. By his premature death at 56 the 
world of Sanskrit at large and public life in Bombay and 
Maharashtra have become poorer. 

Mm, Dr. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojah. 

In the death of Mm. Dr. G. H. Ojah, Indology has lost 
an outstanding all round scholar whose work in the field of 
archaeology and history of Rajaputana is especially valuable. 
In recognition of his scholarship and research work, the 
Government honoured him with the title of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, the Benares Hindu University with a doctorate, 
and the world of scholars with a commemoration volume. 
He was elected president of several historical and literary 
gatherings and conferences and was honorary member of 
many learned institutions. 

His work on Indian paleography "Bharatiya Prdcina- 
UpimOlS" (first edn. 1894, second revised edn. 1918) is a 
widely known pioneering work of ijnportance. Among his 
other works may be mentioned History of Sirohi, History of 
Solankis, History of Rathors, a Hindi translation of Tod's 
Rajasthan, Madhyakalina Bharatiya Samskfti, and an edition 
of the Prthvirajavtjayamahakavya. 

Prof. L, V. Ramaswami Iyer. 

It is with great sorrow that we received the news of the sudden 
and premature end at the age of 53 of Prof. L.V. Ramaswanii 
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Iyer while still in service in the Maharajah’s College, Hrna- 
kulam. Unfortunately he couK! not live to see even his last 
article on the language of the Ramacarita printed in the last 
issue of this Journal. He was one of the few important and 
well- equipped writers in the field of Pravidian linguistics. 
Among his works may be mentioned Malayalam Morphology 
and '"rramniar in Litatilakam. He knew also German, French, 
Syriac and Russian. 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 

/ 

When we recently reviewed in the pages of this Journal 
(Vol. XV, pp. 189-190) three lectures of Dr. Coomaraswamy 
on the Indian pattern of society, we hardly realised that those 
were the last of the contributions of that distinguished savant. 
There has been no greater exponent of the ideals and methods 
of Indian art than Coomaraswamy and his death has created a 
void that can hardly he filled up 

Born in Colombo on 22nd August, 1877, Ananda Coomara- 
swamy was, to begin with, a student of Geology, in which he 
graduated, took his doctorate and made some valuable contri- 
butions. Related to a distinguished family of Ceylon, keenly 
interested in literary studies. Dr. Coomaraswamy soon left the 
field of science and found Indian art as the appointed work of 
his life. It is impossible to give here a full list of all his 
writings, in the form of books, monographs and articles on 
subjects of Indian Painting, Sculpture and Iconography. 
Suffice it to say that his work, like that of a true genius, was 
marked by remarkable quantity and quality. 

A firm believer in the traditionally cultivated arts and 
crafts of India (on which he published a book in 1913) and in 
Swadesi (on which he published some essays) Coomaraswamy 
lent his support ( vide his contribution in the Hindu, Indepen- 
dence Number, August 15, 1947) to craft-based educational 
reorganisation. This took him on to a study in general of 
the Hindu pattern of social organisation, Hindu philosophy 
and Buddhistic philosophy, on all of which he wrote articles 
and books. For a time he was engaged in a deep study of 
medaevial Christian aesthetic and its remarkable affinity with 
Indian aesthetic; to this subject too, he made valuable 
contribution. 
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Vedic philological cum philosohpical enquiries claimed bis 
attention for some time but these studies of his did not 
command that wide support which his other writings did. 

Unfortunately, even as his valuable collection of Indian 
art, his services too could not be had in the land he loved and 
strove all his life to interpret from his distant study in the 
Museum of Boston, U.S.A. 



ERRATA 

Vol. XV^I, pt. 1, p. 30, lines 27-29: Read the quotation 
from the Chandogya Upanisad as follows : 

KuiNTTicSTO I xi wim I (ffir) i 

(f(^) I f%JT5i q!wi% (^) I apjsq viht 

I «rRiTfl|hFf (^) I fif^n ’T’lw: (^f^) i 
(^) 1 51 f^na^ wm: (li^) | 

Ibid., p. 47, lines 19-20; Read “They are composed in 
equally chaste Sanskrit." 

Ibid., p. 70, line 15: Read the date of demise of Rao 
Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu as August 31st, 1947. 



PRIZES FOR BOOKS ON 
HINDU CULTURE AND RELIGION 


Besides the Prize of Rs. 1,000 for the book on Hindu 
Culture and Religion already announced in the last issue of 
this Journal by the undersigned, a sum of Rs. 500 will be 
awarded by Sri R. Srinivasa Iyer, Advocate, Trichinopoly, for 
the second best book. The condition for submission of manu- 
scripts, and for the selection and award of the prize will be the 
same as for the Prize of Rs. 1,000. 


Amrita Vilas, 1 
Madras 10 )■ 

25—2—1948 J 


M. Subrahmanyam, 
Retired Accountant General. 


INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan invites original essays 
on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) written 
in Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competi- 
tions which have been started in 1945. This year six gold 
medals (each of the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals 
(each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold 
medal and one silver medal will be awarded to the best and 
second best essay respectively received under each of the groups 
mentioned below. The branches of study given below in 
brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the groups nor 
topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. The Bhavan will 
also.award additional prizes if a large number of essays are 
received. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina, Nyaya- 

Vaisheshika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa, 

Vyakarana,. etc.). 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, 

Jaina, etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apa- 

bhramsha, Modem Indian Vernaculars, etc.). 

Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic Order. 
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(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially 
donated for the best and next best essay on 
“ Bhagavad Gita and Life.” 

CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of 

December, 1948. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of 

foolscap sheets typed in double spacing (Single 
side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in 

the Bhavan subject to minor privileges to the 
authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding 

must bear the nom-de-plume of the contributor on 
the cover page and strict care should be taken to 
avoid disclosing the identity of the contributor. A 
sealed envelope bearing the nom-de-plume of the 
competitor on the outside and containing a slip 
giving his name and full address as also the nom- 
de-plume should be sent along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he 

prefers. ^ 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will 

be final. 

7. The prize-winning essays will normally be kept in the 

Bhavan. 

8. Though every care will be taken of the MSS. no 

responsibility attaches to the Bhavan in respect of 
them and authors are advised to keep duplicate 
copies with them. 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, J. H. Dave, 

Chowpatty Rd., Bombay 7.' Hon, Registrar, 

\Ath April 1948. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
was held on Tuesday, April 6, 1948 at the Ranade Hall, 
Mylapore, under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar of Poona. 

After prayer, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja read verses composed 
by himself specially for the occasion eulogising the services 
of Dr. Belvalkar to Sanskrit. Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, 
President of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, in 
welcoming Dr. Belvalkar, and inviting him to take the chair, 
paid a tribute to Poona for its great reputation for scholarship 
and to Dr. Belvalkar for his work in the cause of Sanskrit 
culture and literature. 

Dr. V. Raghaven, Secretary of the Institute, read messages 
received for the success of the function from 1 1. E. M. S. Aney, 
Governor of Bihar, the Raja Saheb of Aundh and the 
Ganganath Jha Research Institute. 

Sri K. Balasubramania Iyer, Secretary of the Institute, 
presented a short report of the work of the Institute for the 
period 1-9-47 to 31-3-48. He said that the members of the 
Institute were very glad to have Dr. Belvalkar in their midst, 
as it was he who prominently mentioned the idea of founding 
a Research Institute in the name of the late Mm. Prof. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri in his Presidential Address to the Benares 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference. He appealed 
to all lovers of culture throughout the country to take an 
interest in the work of Institute and encourage it by becoming 
its *Life Members, Fellows or Patrons. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in the course of his introductory 
remarks, mentioned how in 1919, at the First All-India 
Oriental Conference at Poona, he, the late Mms. Kuppuswamy 
Sastri and Ganganath Jha had met and discussed how best they 
could stabilise and continue Research work, and he was 
gratified today to find two Research Institutes in Madras and 
Allahabad in the name of those two scholars. Stressing the 
need for more work, Dr. Belvalkar appealed to friends and 
lovers of culture to come forward and help liberally the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. Referring to the role 
XVI— 15 
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of research and Sanskrit, the Professor said that they revealed 
the ancient glory of Bharala Varsa. He declared that the 
study and development of Sanskrit literature was essential to 
to preserve the unity of Akhanda Bharata. 

Then Prof. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri and Sri N. Raghunatha 
Iyer delivered two lectures on Sanskrit in Greater India and 
the Art of the Bhagavata. The texts of these two lectures are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

In his concluding remarks. Prof. Belvalkar laid emphasis 
again on the unifying influence of Sanskrit. He hoped the 
day would not be far off when, as in the Universities of Taxila 
and Nalanda of old, Sanskrit would become the medium of 
instruction in our Universities. Considering how a totally 
foreign language like English liad succeeded in this sphere, he 
said there should be no difficulty in Sanskrit resuming its great 
role of cultural unification of India. 

Sri K. Balasubramanya Iyer thanked the President and 
the two lecturers. 



SAMSKRIT IN GREATER INDIA 

By 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

The part played by language in shaping human society 
and its culture, has been defined once for all by one of the 
most famous of our rhetoricians, DandT, in his KavySdarla . 
He sa> s : 

Idam andbam tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayatn 
Yadi sabdahvayam Jyotir>asamsaram na dipyate 

I would only say that the expression cLsamsaram must be 
understood both in a spacial and temporal sense. He was 
thinking primarily of Samikiit in making that statement. 
That statement is, however, sufficiently general to cover all 
languages which would have included what he would have 
called Samskrta and Prakrta. The view which says Prakrti is 
Samskrta and Prakrta is derived fro n it, is a concoction that 
does credit to the heart of the man who put it forward, be- 
cause he revered Samskrit with more enthusiasm than with a 
knowledge of proper linguistic development. The proper 
view is, as you all know, that Prakrta is the natural speech 
and Samskrta is, if I may so put it, sublimated speech, the 
literary dialect. I will merely indicate the lines of thought 
I pursue and not seek to expatiate on them, as I do not think 
it is necessary to do that to a learned audience like this. 
This question arises : Was Samskrit ever spoken ? Different 
views have been held on the subject. 1 would only say that 
if you peruse the Avadanas of Buddhist literature or the 
early Bhasyas like the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, or that of 
Sabarasvamin on the Mlmamsa-sutras, the conclusion is apparent 
enough that Samskrta, for all its ‘ artificiality’, must have been 
spoken very widely at one time. It was only the other day 
at the Samskrit Sammelan that we saw some very learned 
pandits handling Samskrit with a facility which we all envied, 
and today you had a set of elegant verses from Dr. Kunhan 
Raja which show how well we can use Samskrit for our 
purposes. I would only draw your attention particularly 
to the very effective pun on DusSasana, comparing the danger 
to Samskrit studies to the fate that befell Drs^npadi in the 
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Now, in our part of the country there is a notion that 
Samskrit is a Brahmin language. Well, it simply is not that. 
In the development of Samskrit and the whole body of its 
literature men of all classes have taken part, as well in author- 
ship as in its study and propagation. Large sections of Samskrit 
literature are exclusively devoted to popular education, 
particularly the Puranas. How can you say that this language, 
was intended only to serve the narrow purposes of an exclusive 
class ? Is Tamil, as is often claimed, again the exclusive pro- 
perty of those who are not Brahmins ? Here again facts are 
against the view. Tamil legends claim Agastya as its founder. 
But that apart, some of the greatest Tamil poets from the 
earliest times have been Brahmins. Tolkappiyar was a 
Brahmin, and Kapilar of the Sangani Age for instance was 
another ; besides twenty-eight others more or less contemporary 
with him. The most famous commentators in the field of 
Tamil literature like Parimelalagar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
described as “ pnlavargal uccimerkollum” facclaimed by 
scholars as their head) were Brahmins. Hence Tamil litera- 
ture owes a lot to Brahmins. 

Vet another view known in this part of the country is that 
Tamil, unlike other Indian languages, is free from Samskrit 
influence. Again facts are against the notion. Here I will 
take permission to indicate my own experience. I was a student 
of Samskrit at school and college. But the desire to learn 
Tamil was in me and I started learning Tamil literature after 
I became a teacher and my teacher was one of the most famous 
Tamil scholars in those days, Sri Subrahmanya Kavirayar of 
Melagaram. I started with the VilUputturar Bhara\am, 
a work replete with Samskrit influence and vocabulary. I 
will give you one instance that comes to my mind. One verse 
began like this : 

Puratanagama-veda-gita-purapa'rupam ol.ittu ven 

Kiratanagiya vadivu ko^da g>risanod-urai SQyguvan. 

The next work I took up for study was Pattupp&ttu 
the first song of which was : Tirumurug-&rruppadai. 
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The first word of it was Ulagam (Skt. loka). I asked my 
teacher if this word was Tamil ; was it not Sanskrit ? He 
said, No, this is a Tamil word and not Sanskrit”. I said, 

*' very good” and we passed on. I had hardly done sixteen 
lines when in the eighteenth line occurred the phrase : 

navaloflu peyariya poIam-bunai-yavir>ilai. 

Of course this is good Tamil. There is no Sanskrit word 
in it. But how do you get this ? Obviously it is a Tamil 
rendering of Samskrit Jambunada, the name for the purest 
gold. In another verse there is mention of a Pandya King by 
name Palyagasalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, the first title 
meaning ‘ Of the many sacrificial halls'. Elsewhere, Avvai, 
the Sangam poetess, compares the three kings of the Tamil 
country to the three sacred fires of the Brahmins. 

Irupirappalar 
Muttlp-puraiyak-kandagav-virunda 
Korica-venkucjaik-koditler vendir 

Yet another poet in describing how his followers behaved 
when they very presented a large number of jewels by a rich 
patron to whom they had gone for patronage, says, “My 
followers being poor folk, did not know how to use what they 
got.” It seems they put on their ear ornaments meant for 
the fingers, and the finger ornaments on their ears ; they put 
on their neck ornaments intended for the waist and viceversa. 
The poet compares their action with that of the monkeys that 
found SIta’s jewels which she dropped when Ravana carried 
her away. Here are his lines. 

KaiJunderi'Raman-uOan pupar Sitaiyai 
valittagaiy-arakkan vauviya-natijrai 
nilau-jcr madar'ani kanda kurangin 
semmugap-perungilaiyilaip-polinda angu 

These illustrations are taken from times earlier than which 
there is no written Tamil in existence. They are thus from 
the earliest stratum of Tamil literature to which we have 
access today. Who can say that that literature is free from 
Samskrit influence ? If you take a later poem like the 
Silappadikaram you will see that in the section called Aycciyar 
Kuravai (the shepherdess* dance) the entire mythology of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and of Sri Krsna’s childhood 
is handled with the utmost freedom and literary charm, with 
the implication that it was part of the folk lore of the Tamil 
land. I have no time to go into more details. The real truth 
of the matter is that Tamil, as we know it, does not contain 
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a single line of literature that ante-dates its contact with 
Samskrit influences. All honour to it. I do not say this to 
detract from its merit. I say it merely to emphasise what our 
President, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, has so clearly put forward to- 
day that Samskrit is the pivot of our whjle culture and to 
show that Tamil culture is no exception to the rule. There 
is great need to day for us to recapture the live contact with 
our classics and to go to the deep-lying roots from which this 
great culture has grown in the past and is bound to grow in 
the future. When I consider all this, I am persuaded that 
there is much more than strikes at first sight in the views put 
forward by the H. E. Kailasnath Katjii, the Governor of 
Orissa, and endorsed by Dr. C. R. Reddi, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Andhra University more recently, that Samskrit should 
be made the State language of the Indian Union. 

But my subject today is Samskrit in Greater India and you 
may wonder what all this has got to do with that subject. The 
answer is that in Greater India Samskrit played the same role 
that it has been playing for ages in our country. It brought cul- 
ture to the Prakrit languages of those 1 realities. What are the 
localities that 1 am primarily having in mind ? I am thinking 
of the whole of the Indo-China Peninsula and Indonesia right 
up to Borneo including the Philippines. Strictly speaking 
Greater India included even places in East Africa and Central 
Asia, but I am not bringing those places within the scope of 
my discourse on Greater India to-:lay. Now it is a French 
Archeaologist Dr. jI. Coedes, who has observed that it is 
because of this close contact with Hindu culture which these 
lands enjoyed in ancient times that their ancient history 
interests us much more than for instance the ancient history 
of Australia or New Guinea. What interest we have in the 
past of this land is due to the work done by Hindu culture and 
Samskrit. Samskrit was the language of the Court and of cul- 
ture, and of the public documents including the numberless 
inscriptions which still survive, and justify unmistakably our 
estimate of the role of Samskrit here. The local idioms of 
everyone of these places become charged with Samskrit words; 
and the Samskrit language of the inscriptions and literature 
of those lands borrowed quite freely from the local languages 
whenever there was necessity to do so. I shall read a 
few lines from the ealiest Malay inscriptions from §ri Vijaya 
in Sumatra. It is a mixture of Samskrit and old Malay ; 
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Svasti Sri Sakavar$atita ()05 ekadaii suklapak^a 
vulan vaisakha dapunta hiyam nayik 
disamvu manalap siddhiyatra di saptami 
Suklapak$a vulan jye$tha dapunta.. 

I told you that Samskrit borrowed where necessary from 
the local dialects. I will give 3 'ou one illustration, again from 
another inscription, this time from Java, It mentions the 
designations of local officials which are not of Samskrit origin. 
It is a beautiful Anusthup verse : 

Pankura-tavuna-tiripa namabhir adesasastribhi rajnah 
Tara bhavanam karitam idamapi capyarya bhik$unam 

In fact there was a parallel evolution both in India and 
in the colonies in epigraphy. In India our earliest inscriptions 
are in Prakrt, then we have Samskrit, and still later inscrip- 
tions are usually bilingual, in both Samskrit and the local 
language. In the colonies we miss the first phase. 

The most important relics of Hindu influences in these 
lands are the stone inscriptions which tell us quite a lot about 
the role Samskrit played in the development of their culture. I 
have already given instances and will give just a few more. 
There have been found seven stone Yupas each of which bears 
an inscription in Samskrit in the eastern part of the island of 
Borneo. These records speak of a king by name Mulavarman 
who is stated to have conqured many lands and subjugated 
them like Yudhisthira, and Mulavannan’s father was 
Asvavarman ; his grandfather was Kundunga, not an Indian 
or Samskrit name. Mulavarman performed many sacrifices 
and made large gifts, mentioned in the yupas, like Bahusu- 
varnaka, Gosahasra, Jaladhenu, Tiladhenu, Vrsabhaikadasa 
and so on. Some of these inscriptions conclude with the 
statement; ‘‘Yupo’yatt} sthapito viprair nana-de^ddihagataih.** 
In the law and society of the ancient times of those lands the 
influence of Manu and Kautilya is quite unmistakably seen, 
and that influence still continues in the island of Bali where 
Hindu culture is preserved to this day in a small way. 
Dr. Stutterheim in his book on Bali saj-s that to-day 7 per cent 
of the people of Bali belong to what they call Trivanisa mean- 
ing Brahma, Kjatriya and Vaisya. The rest of them call 
themselves Kaula or Sudra, The sociology of these lands was 
practically regulated for all time on the lines of Indian 
sociology. In literature and art the influence again is 
unmistakable. Works like Brahman^a Purana, Amarmala, 
Arjuna-vivilha, and Kf §nayana are found there. In tiie regkm 
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of art and architecture, I have only to mention the names of 
Bara Budur, Prambanan and Angkor Vat for you to recall the 
superb achievements of the colonies, achievements which, while 
they were based on a through acquaintance with Indian models, 
in many ways left them far behind in boldness of conception 
and the perfection of finish in the execution. These great 
monuments and many other smaller ones which I need not 
mention here by name show how Buddhism and Hinduism, 
Saivaism and Vaisnavism all worked together in creating the 
culture of those distant lands. I do not know what the posi- 
tion is to-day after the recent upheavals, but till very recently 
there were court-Brahmins at Phnom Penh in Cambodia and at 
Bangkok in Siam who were Buddhists with the sikhd and the 
upavita ; they had many old icons in their charge including 
Ganesa and Nataraja, and chanted the Akoin (Agama) on 
ceremonial occasions like the coronation of a monarch. Again 
even to-day the Muslim merchants of Malaya and elsewhere 
write “chiri” at the top of the letters they despatch. It is 
really " Sri”. The Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsa as well as the Puranas furnish to this day the 
subject-matter of the stories that are staged in the theatres, 
the songs that are rendered in dance and the themes presented in 
the shadow plays and marionette shows throughout Indo-china 
and Indonesia. To quote again the French archaeologist whom 
I have already referred to. Dr. Coedes ; “ From one end of 
Further India to the other spectators still continue to weep 
over the tribulations of Rama and Sita.” 

In these remarks, on a very vast subject, I have sought 
not to deal with it exhaustively — that could not be done in one 
lecture, but would need a series of lectures — but to give you a 
sufficiently clear idea of the place Samskrit occupied in these 
lands in the past. It is not very different from what it has 
been in our own country. 1 would enforce this, by reading 
with your leave a few extracts from one or two typical 
inscriptions to show the high style of Samskrit attained by the 
poets of the colonies who composed these inscriptions and 
with that I will close. Here is an inscription of the early 7th 
century from Kambuja : 

Raja srl Bhava-varmeti patirasiamahibhrlam 

apradhrsya mahajatvalj tango Merurivaparab 

Outside Kalidasa, where can you get such verse ? I will read 
a little more of that inscription and give another, also from 
Kambuja of the 9th century, the date is A. D. 877. 
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Somanvaye prasutasya somasyeva payooidhau I 
Ken^pi yasya tejastu jajvaliti sadahave H 
antas samuttha durgrahya murtyabhavad atindriyah i 
yada $adarayo yena jita bahye$u ka katha II 
nityadana-payassikta-karaneva matangajan 1 
atmanukaradiva yah samaraya samagrabit il 
and so on through many more such fine verses. And now to 
the other inscription of the ninth century. It begins : 

srI siddhi svasti jay a namah paramesvaraya 

ni^kalaya svabhavena 

svecchaya dhrtamurttaye 1 

sivaya paramtsaya 

namo’ stu paramatmane II 

yenaikenapy aneke$u 

ti$thata yugapat prthak 1 

atmapi kriyate nityam 

tasmai Sulabhrte namh 1 1 

navarandhradriraj yasthas 

so’ bhavat kamvujesvarah 1 

srindravarma trivarggepa 

varddhayan harsayan prajah II 

rajni rajaparamparoditavati srirudravarmmatmaja 

rajasnnrpatindravarmmatanaya jata sati* yabhavat I 

patni sriprthivindravarmnianrpateh k$atranvay&ptodgates 

tasya bhumipatis suto nrpanato yas srlndravarmmahvayab II 

Omitting some verses, we may note the following in the 
description of the King : 

dvayam kathannu samlak$yatn 
iti dhatra yadananam i 
vidhaya bhedabuddhyartbam 
mrgai^ko nunam ankitah II 
adhyaste yasya hrdayam 
naiva kamo nirantaram I 
tatsannihitacandrarddha — 
cudamaplbhayadiva M 
ksirodasaramathanad 
aharantam sriyam harim I 
jahiiseva prabhutasrir 
yyo bhubhrnmathanena tu (I 
visalatvan nivasana — 
k$anie vak^asi saty api I 
laulyadiva dhruvam yasya 
lak$inis sarvvahgacarinl It 


yena saundaryyavi j ito 
jatalajja iva dhruvam I 
Hno manasi lokanam 
adyapi makaradhvajah II 

The purpose of the inscription is stated thus : 
candravyomavasupalaksitasake maghasya yamye dine 
sukle kumbhavr^antatauiamakaralyabjSjageh&gate I 

suryyadau pratimas svasilparacita isasya devyas ca tab 
tisras sthapitavan bhave vrsagate sa srindravamma sainara 11 
XVI— 16 
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Then follow the verses describing the King's gifts to the 
temple, a list of the temple’s equipment so to say, and the 
conclusion contains the usual imprecation against those who 
misappropriate the charities and benediction in favour of those 
who protect them : 

tena rajendrasinhena 
samraja srindravarmmai^ia f 
tani sarvva^i dattani 
devatasv asu bhaktitab II 
sivika atapatrat^i 
sauvarppa rajata ghatah 1 
vicitrarupa vahavo 
hfdya viracitas tatha II 
rajatab prthukumbhas ca 
rajatavyajan^ni ca I 
karanka hataka raupyas 
svarpparupyasamudgakah II 
bhajanani ca raupyapi 
yajnakosas ca rajatah | 
sauvarpQakosakhadgas ca 
ratn^y abhara^ani ca II 
hemarupyapadadarsa 
valavyajankani ca J 
gandhadravyaigii sarvva^i 
karpuraprabhrtini call 
pharas suvaro^aracita 
rupyalankrtatomarah II 
vastrapi ca vicitrapi 
sarwopakaranani ca 11 
narttakyassobhana bahvyo 
gayanyo vadikas tatha I 
V ip adi vady a vad iny o 
veputala — visaradah 1 1 
puru$a rupipa^ ^laghy& 
narttanadivisaradah I 
bahavas caruve^as ca 
sabhu$apaparicchadab li 
naranarisahasrapi 
vahuni vahuvrttayah 1 
vahugramas ca vistirpna 
kedararamamandalah 11 
gavam vahusabasrapi 
mahi$as chagala api I 
dviradendras saganika 
bahavas turagas tatha 11 
ye lobhad ahari^yanti 
dattani srindravarmmapa I 
te yantu narakam ghoram 
yavac candradivakarau ll 
ye tu samvarddhayi$yanti 
sraddhaya paraya yutab I 
vasantu te ^ivapade 
yavac candradivakarau II 



THE ART OF SRIMAD BHAGAVATA 

BY 

N. Raghunathan 

I realise that in choosing the subject of this evening I 
may find myself between two fires. There are those who 
will consider it almost blasphemy to talk of one of the great 
scriptures of the world in terms of art; for art to-day has a 
purely secular significance. There are others who will contend, 
again from the modern view-point, that there is little conscious 
art in the Bhagavata. In reply, to the first school, whose 
views 1 shall consider in some detail later, I shall now content 
myself with pointing out that the prohibition 
was never intended to apply to an Itihasa like the Ramayana 
or a Purana like the Bhagavata whose subject is the Utiama- 
Sloka. 

Those who object that there is little art in the Bhagavata 
may be able to make out a case which at first sight seems 
formidable. The Devil’s Advocate will point out that the 
long rambling story is in reality only a series of episodes 
loosely fitted into the Puranic pattern under the conventional 
divisions. He will contend, further, that there is no 
unity of theme, that the story, such as it is, is interrupted 
again and again to introduce a hymn of prayer and praise 
which, however edifying, does not add to the interest of 
the plot, and that the laws of the spatio-temporal world 
are cavalierly set at naught. He will point out that the 
anus^ubh often limps, and that §uka Brahmam is particularly 
fond of those peculiar moods and tenses of which 
Samskrit has an embarrassing profusion. Vopadeva, we are 
told, has, in his unpublished work ParamahamsapriyS, establi- 
shed that the Bhagavata contains more than one thousand 
archaic forms not sanctioned by the grammarians. And it 
is hardly necessary to add that the Bhagavata is unashamedly 
didactic — surely the supreme sin in the eyes of our modem 
literati! 

To those who take this line, I would only say, “Read the 
Bhagavata not once or twice but again and again. Remember 
that it has long been prescribed as a pSrSyana grantha. It 
may be that you are not interested in its frequent disquisitions 
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on the Sankhya, that your taste reared on Macaulay rebels 
against the seas of butter and oceans of treacle in which Suka 
revels. No matter. Read the work all the same, not skipping 
even these long and, to the beginner, dreary stretches. You 
will find that in time the book grows upon you.” The 
Bhagavata is undoubtedly an acquired taste. But once it gets 
hold of you, it is difficult to shake off its fascination. The 
more your mind feeds on it the less it comes to like conven- 
tional works of art. For, unlike them, it appeals to a layer of 
consciousness far deeper than that in which the aesthetic 
sense is located. 

Art in India is traditionally non-representational in 
character, just as art in Europe was before the Renaissance. 
It does not simply imitate Nature, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
pointed out; “it imitates Nature in her manner of operation.” 
The Aitareya-Brdhmana says, “ It is by the imitation of daivic 
works of art that every work of art is accomplished here, 
whether it be a clay elephant, an object of brass, an article 
of clothing, an object of gold or a mule chariot.” European 
critics, under the guidance of such great scholars as our 
own Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy and the French savant 
Rene Guenon, are now coming increasingly to recognise 
this truth. So far as Indian iconography is concerned, we no 
longer hear those facile denunciations of gods with eight 
arms and three eyes as unnatural monstrosities — which was 
the stock response a quarter of a century ago. But Western 
understanding of our epics and Puranas is still largely unable 
to get over these hurdles presented by the senses. The fact, 
however, is that the Bhagavata is a work of art in precisely 
the same way in which the great icon of Siva Nataraja is a 
work of art and is put by the bhakta to precisely the same 
use — as a support for meditation. The common tradition that 
our Itihasas have their originals laid up in Heaven is worth 
considering in this connection. Valmiki is supposed to have 
adapted to our human understanding the Brahma-krta 
R^ayana, SRI The Bhagavata on the other 

hand is the mighty banyan tree that has grown from the seed 
sown by the Lord in the four verses in the second Skandha 
beginning . . . It grew in two parallel 

lines. The two streams of tradition, to vary the metaphor, 
poured their store of waters into the Manasa Lake which is 
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the mind of Suka, there to provide perennial refreshment to 
the questing soul. 

The work of art is a support for meditation because it is 
itself the result of meditation. 5^ is the injunction 

that the artist must follow. The Ramayana and the Bhagavata 
are alike the result of yogic vision. gives the 

key to our understanding of Valmiki s great work. And 
Bhakti-yoga is the key to the Bhagavata ; 

You will find in the Bhagavata many overtones, 
echoes and even positive reminiscences from the Rama- 
yana, to one or two of which I may have occasion 
to refer. There is nothing surprising in this, for Suka 
pays magnificent tribute to the Ramayana. But it would 
be not only silly to suppose him guilty of plagiarism, 
it would reveal a basic inability to understand the poetic 
process. The Itihasas, all of them, draw from the common 
body of myths and legends which constitute the memory of 
the race. But, if the resemblances are striking, the differences 
are even more remarkable. That is due to the fact that the 
focussing lens which projects the poet’s vision on the con- 
sciousness of the reader is different in each case. Valmiki’s 
dominant preoccupation is with Dharma, Suka’s with Bhakti. 
Sri Rama is Righteousness incarnate, Sri Krsna is Beauty 
incarnate. The rasas evoked in the mind of the reader who 
puts himself en rapport are correspondingly different. Our 
response in the one case is a heightened sense of reverence, in 
the other an ecstasy of delight. 

While the Bhagavata is traditionally attributed to Vyasa, 
it is in a special sense the creation of Suka. The dramatic 
scene in which the sage makes his entry in the first Skandha 
sets the key to the whole story. The Lord has withdrawn 
from the earthly scene to live with us for ever in his 
It is this enchanting picture of the eternal 
Kfsna that the great artist builds up stroke by stroke against 
the sulphurous storm-tossed background of a world in dissolu- 
tion. On this glorious figure he lavishes all the delicacy of 
his spiritual perception, all his wealth of poetic imagination. 
Hephioges ever and anon into the depths of the Self and 
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returns bringing with him handfuls of pearl. He is charm- 
ingly grateful to Pariksit for keeping the image of the Lord 
ever new in his heart by his questions : 

^^ 1 ^ 

giSSTTcfl i| 

The sage speaks as one in a dream ; for the cosmic 
consciousness possesses him quite. 

that is the fitting prelude to the narration of Kuchela's story, 
one of the grand peaks of the Bhagavata. 

It will not have escaped the confirmed novel reader 

that Valmiki and Suka do not bother to give us anything like 

a photographic delineation of the physical aspects of their 

respective heroes. The descriptions are, of course, many 

and frequent. But they are not particularised. To the 

casual reader they look like permutations and combinations 

of the Samudrika laksanas. Let us look at the divine children 

• • 

as they presented themselves to Akrura's hungry eyes : 

gS’lt II 

You are inevitably reminded of the entranced description 
of the other Divine pair as Janaka the jivanmukta sees them: 

f*n?l i 

Here is no minute cataloguing of the features of the 
face, of the peculiarities of the torso. From this it must not 
be supposed that Rama and Krsna were bloodless abstrac- 
tions. Sri Krsna at least had enough distinguishing marks, 
we read, for his consorts to realise, though with some 
difficulty, that Pradyumna, who was the very spit and image 
of his father, as the saying goes, was in fact not Sri Krsna 
but a different person. The only reference to a physical 
peculiarity of Sri Rama’s that Valmiki makes, if my memory 
serves me right, is in the description of that glorious right 
hand on which he rested his head when soliciting the aid 
of Samudra Raja. The poet speaks of it as ; 
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the reference is to the peeling off of the skin from the 
constant beat of the bowstring. Curiously enough, this is 
mentioned in the case of Sri Krsna too. When He along with 
Arjuna and Bhima goes disguised to seek the boon of battle 
of Jarasandha, that astute warrior detects the Ksatriya 
behind the Brahmanical cloak from this identical mark, 
among other things: I Thus, apart from what 

you might call an occupational mark, there is nothing indicated 
by which the reader can make a mental picture of these 
avat&ra puru§as. There is the colour, of course, especially 
the intriguing of Sri Ramacandra and the rather 

darker shade of Kfsna. “ Imagine a green man !” — the 
votary of naturalistic art will shout in derision. But Suka 
unabashed says: 

1^ faHt srwi ««ii I 

That shimmering glory of emerald and milk-white set 
against the golden glow of sunset is a light that never was 
on land or sea. Thus the poet communicates to you the 
vision of gods in human form: 

nf SII^l I 

Not otherwise can more than mortal beauty and power 
be conveyed. 

At the close of the Dasama Skandba and as the crown 
of it we are vouchsafed a vision of the Bhuma Furusa — 
Visnu with eight arms and a thousand lovely curls — who 
welcomes Krsna and Arjuna as his own manifestations. 

38«II 

q^lgsft | 

In regard to this transcendental vision Vopadeva in his 
Muktaphala has a.satra: which his com- 

mentator expands somewhat as follows : “ It may be asked, 
*If this is indeed the appearance of Visnu, then how is it that 
elsewhere He is differently described as having four arms, 
and so on ?’ The reply is that the Lord, who is without Nama 
and Rupa, assumes just those appearances which the bhaktas. 
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each according to his preference, would like to cherish." And 
for this statement explicit authority is to be found in the 
Bhagavata itself, in the Brahmastuti in the third Skandha ; 

513 ^ I 

q«rf%5ir cT 

fmag: ffoiqlr || 

and again : 

«n^ *ni% ^ ?«nr;ri5nR^{^: n 

Now, the reader will be better able to realise the signifi- 
cance of Sri Krsna’s being depicted in the Bhagavata as 
moving about the.world, now in the guise of a normal man, now 
as a divine being with four hands holding the mace, the discus, 
and so on. The aim of the poet obviously is to make this 
central truth — that the Lord is as the devotee conceives Him 
in the core of his heart — part of the reverent reader’s 
p.sychology, and to give him a fit object of meditation while 
at the same time familiarising him with the concept of God 
as not something unapproachable and unknowable but as the 
Inspirer within and the all-pervading Benevolence without us. 
The Krsnaof the Bhagavata is no anthropomorphic creation. 
The ambition of Valmiki and Suka alike is to show God 
walking this earth of ours. But, whereas Sri Rama lives 
like a man to show the way of perfection, Sri Krsna shows 
that God can consort with men by unbending to them. The 
ascent of man and the descent of Grace complete the cycle of 
experience which is the Cosmic Purpose. 

Looked at this way, the numerous miracles of the Bhaga- 
vata, particularly the Dasama Skandha, fall pat into their 
place. Miracles would hardly seem miraculous if they were 
not so infrequent. We talk for days on end of a strange 
light that appeared in the Northern sky ; but we hardly devote 
a thought to the daily miracle of fruit and flower, the bloom 
of health on children's cheeks, the mysterious stirring of 
affection in hearts that were indifferent. It is the great poet 
who can give you beauty on the wing; to give an example 
from profane literature, there is the brilliant description by 
Mahasveta of the advent of her own youth. 
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fi^ it stgR st^'ci ?5r *?g*ire 

5W7g^ fsr ^ 5w- 

I 

It is this vision of beauty that Suka sows broadcast in 
his descriptions of the Bala Lilas, which the Gopi praised 
as triply blest— «nn>rnif®, and I The 

miracles are so many and so casually disposed of that you soon 
come to take them as a matter of course. When Futana is killed 
it is not so much wonder or terror that the sympathetic reader 
feels as an onrush of affection for the child, so seemingly 
helpless, lying so confidingly on top of that mountainous form; 
and it is a feeling of kindliness not unmixed with envy that 
he feels for the would-be murderess sanctified by death, which 
in her case proves a veritable sea-change : 

For the Gopis and the young lads of Vraja the miracles 
have the attraction of the unexpected because they are part of 
Krsna who is ever surprising them with new visions of love- 
liness. It is no accident that the Bala Lila portion contains 
almost all the entrancing pictures which have served genera- 
tions of bhaktas as dhyana slokas: 

^^3 srsiqsqt; ^ 

qiq qi'^i i 

[^qi% u 

qorq-cff qr | 

^qq^qdi Jni't5r^cTq?tl^; |i 

None of these, it will be noticed, has any hint of the 
supernatural about it. But the poet succeeds in making you feel 
that the mere proximity of the Divine child was enough to 
send a tremor of joy through all created things. What a 
tremendous upsurge of affection there was in the breasts of the 
mothers of Vraja and of the cows when the Lord resolved to 
XVI— 17 
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baulk Brahma by Himself becoming for the nonce both the 
calves and the children who took charge of them. 

But Sri Krsna was not only the ‘svajana ’ of the Gopis; 
He had as many personalities as there were bhaktas, voluntary 
and involuntary, over whom He exercised mysterious 
fascination. Narada told Yudhisthira: 

One of the most famous slokas in the Bhagavata presents 
the Lord as He appears in the great divide of His earthly 
career, when he is about to enter the arena to fight the pugilists 
of Kamsa. 

?oif ^joif 

*TiqRf Rig: I 

eiT# q< 

qcTwwsr: ii 

Each got from Him what he looked for in Him. But 
the common bond was self-forgetful absorption, the 
of which Kalidasa speaks. The elders of Gokula 
with Nanda Gopa at their head marvelled again and again at 
the exploits of this wonder-child, but they soon forgot them 
and were content to thank Destiny that had so miraculously 
preserved Him from peril after peril. Devaki and Vasudeva, 
who had been vouchsafed a vision of His aprakrta form at the 
very start, could somehow never quite remember that their 
son was the Lord of the Universe. It almost looks as if Sri 
Kr§9a wanted to show that no mere man could, by being given 
a glimpse of the unveiled face of Deity, be convinced that he 
had indeed looked on it, or be transformed in the process. 
Take the case of Akrura who rolled in ecstasy on the sands 
of Vraja because they bore the foot-prints of the Divine 
children and to whom when bathing in the Yamuna was granted 
the vision of Sri Krsna’s identity with the Supreme Being. 
Who could believe that such a devout soul could join Sudhanva 
and Krtavarma in the conspiracy to cheat Sri Krsna of the 
Syamantaka jewel ? This is so completely out of keeping with 
what we know of him before and after that Sridhara Svami 
stoutly maintains that Akrura left Dvaraka, clandestinely 
perhaps, but with the knowledge and consent of Sri Krsna. 
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The text would hardly seem to warrant this nobly charitable 
interpretation. But it is instructive to compare the account of 
this episode in the Bhagavata with that in the Visnu Purana. 
The latter is much more realistic and makes out that Akrura, 
though a better man than most, was not above ordinary human 
failings. His action in running away with the jewel is ascribed 
to disappointment and anger that Sri Krsna should have married 
Satyabhama whose hand had been promised him. But the 
Bhagavata version takes scrupulous care not to dim the lustre 
of this devout bhakta. He is shown more as an unwilling 
victim to yoga m&ya. He who had surrendered himself to 
the beauty of the Divine child at Gokula was confounded by 
the ways past understanding of the Paramatma in Dvaraka. 

The women were rather more percipient than the men. 
It is in their hearts that His infinite variety and charm are 
reflected as in a thousand mirrors. The mother-love of 
Yasoda, the miigdha-pranaya of the little girls who prayed to 
Ambika to grant them the boon of getting Krsna for their 
spouse, the wistful tenderness of the Yajna Patnis, the self- 
forgetting, self-consuming passion of the Gopis, the adoration 
of Rukmini — it is these that flash back that brilliance of a 
thousand facets. 

But, of all the great souls who came into contact with Sri 
Krsna none but Uddhava understood Him quite or accepted 
Him in His illimitable fullness. Uddhava alone had 
achieved the unitive consciousness; and he was content 
to be the footstool of the Lord. It was Uddhava He sent to 
the Gopis to console them; it was Uddhava who accompanied 
Him to the house of Sairandhri the siren; and in one of those 
unforgettable vignettes of happy domesticity we get in the 
last adhyayas of the Dasaraa Skandha it is Uddhava who 
forms the third of the party when the Lord plays at dice with 
His own consort. No wonder that when Sri Krsna goes to 
Vaikuntha He leaves Uddhava in charge of His message, 
saying “ Uddhava is in no wise inferior to me.” One is 
irresistibly reminded of the other great Bhagavata Hanuman 
who prefers to remain on earth because there he can listen to 
the sweet music of the Ramayana, 

And mention of music brings us to the magic of Sri 
Krs^a’s flute. The Rasa Panchadhyayl is the heart of the 
Dasama Skandha as the DaSama is the heart of the Bhagavata. 
Sri Krsna is presented there as the Rasaprada par excelUnce, 
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Those who surrender themselves to the imperious call 
of the flute find fulfilment forthwith ; as did the Gopis who 
could not join Him on that glorious night when all Nature 
voiced the summons to the sands of the Yamuna ; 

The viraha of those forcibly detained at home was so 
great that they shook off the mortal coil and attained Him 
sooner than those who joined in the dance. For these latter 
were afflicted with JTFf that ultimate egoism which makes 
for separation. In a famous couplet Sri Krsna Ch^itanya 
points out that 5RnT is the enemy. 

fR: II 

And when Sri Krsna tells Yudhisthira that he could go 
ahead with the Aivamedha He explicitly endorses this. 
“ Having, by thy self-control, won Me — whom the self-willed 
can never hope to gain, — you will find that no one else will be 
able to withstand you.” 

Neither the devas nor the asuras, as the Bhagavata sees 
them, are wholly free from the besetting sin of egoism. Vrtra, 
Bali and Hiranyakasipu are profoundly aware of the para- 
mountcy of God, the transience of life, the inescapable law of 
Karma. And yet they go on challenging fate because they 
must needs obey the law of their being which is self-asser- 
tiveness. Brahma and Indra make the same mistake, piqued 
it would almost seem by professional jealousy! But they have 
the grace to admit their mistake and make handsome amends. 

The world, it has been said, is an idea in the mind 
of Deity. And in the Bhagavata the cosmic vision of Suka 
the seer gives us the mind of §rl Krsna, that world of 
infinite harmony, endless delight and limitless love. In his 
portrayal of the life of Sri Krsna there is a highly selective 
imagination at work. I have referred to the manner in 
which he handles the Akrura story. Not less striking in its 
own way is the story of how Salva tries to bewilder Sri 
Krsna by cleaving in twain before his very eyes a magical 
double of Vasudeva. The episode is obviously reminiscent 
of the incident in the Ramayana in which Indra jit momentarily 
deludes Hanuman by a similar trick, But, after recounting the 
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story of §ri Krsna's confusion Suka explains that he gives 
the version of the incident as he had it from his predecessors, 
but he himself does not believe it, because he is convinced that 
the Ever-Enlightened One could never have been thus deluded. 
He says, again and again, “ Because Sri Rama and Sri Krsna 
acted like men in certain circumstances, don't be so foolish as to 
conclude that they were mortals or that you can do with 
impunity what they did. They were, you may be sure, setting an 
example to humanity or warning it against the pitfalls. 
Erring man can do no better than obey their injunctions 
implicitly. But he who accepts the Eternal Krsna, the 
Beauty and Delight that sustain the Universe, passes 
unscathed beyond the bounds of sorrow and sin.” The 
Bhagavata bodies forth the Supreme Person of the 
Upanishads : H 

I have dealt at some length with the Bhagavata as a 
supreme example of traditional Art which is founded on 
the bed-rock of metaphysic. But in our preoccupation with 
ideas we must not forget form and language. Degas, the 
French painter, who also dabbled in verse, once complained 
to Mallarmc, the poet, that while he was full of ideas the 
poems would not come out. Mallarmg's reply was : ** My 
dear fellow, poetry isn’t written with ideas ; it’s written with 
words.” Samskrit poets would prefer to say that word and 
meaning are indivisible: is the famous 

simile by which Kalidasa establishes the identity of Siva and 
Sakti. It is not therefore surprising that Suka is a great 
artist in words and that his sense of form is infallible. In 
the Kuchela Upakhyana you have that combination of intensity 
of vision with swiftness of narrative and economy of state- 
ment which produces the impression of inevitability; it is 
great art. It is true that the Bhagavata contains large 
and frequent patches of aridity — conventional descriptions, 
abstract dissertations and, as some would complain, fanciful 
cosmology. But which great writer is uniformly excellent? 
Remember, too, that traditional art moves within the broad 
limits of a pre-determined orbit, and must conform to certain 
basic requirements. 

But, within those limits, what a wealth of life is there ! 
Suka the nityasiddha knew the entire gamut of human 
emotions. The psychologist in him was not less wide awake 
than the moralist. Take the Ja^a Bharata story: it is not 
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only great prose, it is superb drama. Could the hopes and 
fears of the fond parent be more subtly pictured than in 
the memorable soliloquies of the Royal sage who was but 
the other day on the threshold of liberation but is getting 
every moment deeper into the slough of attachment? Look 
at the tremendous study in contrast offered by the Varaana- 
Trivikrama avatara. How convincingly it establishes that 
the moral law is part of the Rta or natural order that 
sustains the cosmos. The Visvarupa Darsana in the Gita is 
justly famous; but it seems to me that the dynamic vision of 
the Lord overwhelming the three worlds is not less impres- 
sive. And the sense of awe in the mind of the reader gives 
place to exulting adoration when, by one of those transfor- 
ming touches which come so naturally to the seer of the 
Bhagavata, the vision is momentarily focussed on the homely 
garland of tulasi which the Cosmic Person loves to wear. 

That the Lord can be lovable in his most terrible mood 
the Prahlada Upakhyana triumphantly establishes. And, 
talking of Prahlada, what a marvellous insight into the child 
mind the Bhagavata offers ! Dhruva, Prahlada, Narada, the 
fortunate children of Vraja and, as the crest-jewel of them 
all, the darling of the Gopis Himself — what a glorious testi- 
mony they offer to the humanity of the sage! He, the 
is as sensitive to the despairing appeal of 
Gajendra as to the piteous cry of Uttara fleeing from 
Asvatthaman’s unrighteous wrath. And his art is so consum- 
mate that he transmits to the reader something of his own 
universal sympathy. His words drip honey when he speaks 
of the Kkanta Bhakta ; but he can also sting like a whip of 
scorpions. The rapier-like thrust of his irony exposes the 
purse-proud and the power-mad ; but he can gently laugh at 
the foibles of the frail. Above all, to the reader wh ) 
surrenders himself to his subtle influence, he can communicate 
something of the passionless peace with which he, the 
confronts the world. Thanks to the supreme 
genius of Suka Brahmam there wells up in the heart of the 
devout student, as he contemplates the eternally recurrent 
miracle on the banks of the Yamuna, that deep delight which 
made the great Advaitin and Krsna Bhakta, Madhusudana 
Sarasvati exclaim in rapture : 

am i 



THE LATER DAYS OF BHOJA ‘THE GREAT*. 

BY 

Vedam Venkataraya Sastri, m.a. 

The name of King Bhoja is enough to conjure with in 
Sanskrit Literature. He flourished during the first half 
of the 11th century and was the contemporary of Karna of 
Dahala, Bhima of Anhilwad and three great South Indian 
Kings, Trailokyamalla-Ahavamalla of the Karnataka, Raji- 
dhiraja of the Colas and Rajarajanarendra of the E. Calukyas. 
But the connections of this monarch with these kings is still 
to be worked out. Though the northern sources are meagre, 
South Indian Epigraphy coupled with the literature of the 
North seems to throw some light on the later days of this 
talented ruler. 

The evening of Bhoja’s life was far from being peaceful. 
His existence and the fortunes of his realm were threatened 
by enemies on all sides. There are several divergent stories 
about the troubles and subsequent death of Bhoja. Merutunga 
in his Prabhandha-cintamani says that Bhima of Anhilw'ad 
being unable to attack Bhoja until the latter incurred the 
hostility of the Dahala King Karna, joined Karna in an attack 
on Bhoja and agreed to share the war spoils on equal 
terms. Karna, it is said, was assisted by one-hundred and 
thirty-six princes. After the conquest of Malwa, the poem 
continues, there was disagreement between the two allied 
kings as Karna took the entire spoils without caring for 
Bhima. Thereupon the clever agent of Bhima imprisoned 
Karna when he was asleep and extracted from the latter a 
golden shrine and the image of Siva. The poem further 
states that King Bhoja being attacked by these two kings, 
lost his pride, as a snake, overcome by a charm, loses its poison 
and then being overtaken by a corporeal rnalad)' died. The 
Vadnagar prasasti of the Caulukya Kumarapala states that 
'his (Bhima’s) horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing 
the five paces (called Dhara) quickly gained Dhara, the 
capital of the Emperor of Malwa ’ (E,l. Vol, I, p. 297, v. 9). 
The Kirtikaumudi says that Bhima vanquished Bhoja, king of 
Dhar, but spared his life. (Sarga II, vv. 16-18). Similarly 
the Sukrtasankirtana states that Bhoja was defeated by 
Bhima. (Sarga II, vv. 17-20) The Kumarapalacarita of 
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Jayasimhadeva poetically states that before the greatness of 
Bhima the arm of Bhoja faded away like a lotus (v. 34). 
Hemacandra mentions nothing of the battle between Bhima 
and Bh5ja but says that Karna defeated Bhoja but being 
hard pressed by Bhima’s agent Damodara, surrendered Manda- 
pika to Bhima. (Dvyasraya-kavya, Sarga IX, v. 57, p, 692). 

More clear and authentic information is found in the 
Ca]ukyan records and the king of the Deccan seems to have 
given the coup-de-grace to the last scene of Bh5ja. The 
statement of Bilhana (Vikramahkadevacarita, Canto I vv. 
91-94) that Somesvara deprived Dhara of Bhdja (Bhoja- 
kshamapala vimukta Dhara) and swallowed it like a morsel 

of food (Dharam kavalicakara) seems to mean more directly 

that Bhoja perished in his wars with the Karnatakas. The 
details of the Calukyan invasion of Malwa are given in the 
Hoysala records very vividly. It is stated that when the 
fortresses of the Malwa king were impregnable baffling all 
the efforts of the Cajukyas, Ereyanga, the Hoysala Chief, 
took great pains and leading a campaign conqurered Malava 
in the very presence of his lord, the Cajukyan king. (E.C. V, 
A.K. 117). Another record states that at the orders of the 
Cajukyan Emperor, Ereyanga led an expedition to Malava and 
married the damsel of victory through Dhara with Agni for 
witness, meaning thereby that he conquered Dhara and burnt 
tlie palace. There is a pun here on the words Dhara and 
Agni as a Hindu marriage is done by the bride being offerred 
and given away along with a watery libation and the oaths 
being taken at the altar of fire (E.C. V. AK. 102 A.V.) The 
Belur record of 1117 A.D. gives greater details about the 
burning of Dhara. ‘ Dhara, the well-known (city), the resort 
of all the valorous Malava kings, enlarged by Bhoja the 
powerful who had conquered all his enemies, she, became 
the first sip of water (Aposana) for Ereyanga in eating up the 
royal foes at the time of his conquest of the direction of 
Kubera (the north); how about describing such a warrior. 
Obstructing the sight, encasing (with smoke) and making the 
white tusks of the elephants of the corners of the world look 
dark and making the entire cloudless space between the earth 
and the heaven look full of clouds by the smoke, Poysala, 
whose valour is like a big fire, set fire to the principal (or 
border) fortresses of Bhdja. Who is more valiant than this 
(Valiant — Dhlra,) who erected a column of smoke as if it were 
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the victory column of his emperor (TrailOkyamalla — Ahava- 
raalla), causing the beginning of the destr'ction of Bhoja, 
full of * raga ’ (red colour due to flames and love due to his 
loyalty) by killing the enemies and burning them (and their 
property) while, on his march, the hills of the four (quarters) 
by their uproar and being screened by the cloud-like dust 
caused by his army looked as if they were covered by real 
thundering clouds ? (The translation of Mr. Rice is incom- 
plete and faulty. This is a fresh and true translation) . The 
principal fortresses burnt by Ereyanga are named in another 
record. (E.C. V, AiC. 102-A). 'The unobstructed fire of 
valour of Poysala ate Khandava and covered it completely, 
burnt Mandava on the slopes of the Vindhy-a Mountains and 
took Udhapurani’ (Rice’s Translation is once again faulty. 
This is fresh one). Of these three places Mandava is clearly 
Mandu fourteen miles from Dhar itself and it was one of the 
important fortresses of the Faramaras. Khandava is decidedly 
a place in the Malwa country as there is no allusion to the 
Mahabharata story in the verse. Udhapuram is no doubt 
Udaipur of the Paramaras and the findspot of many of their 
records. 

Ereyanga was not all alone in this triumph and besides 
him there were several others, officers and subordinates of 
Ahavamalla, who took part in this expedition against Bhoja. 
Gundamayya one of the Dandanayalcas of Somesvara states 
that he was like a royal swan strolling on both the banks 
of the Narmada, an evil comet to the Malava people, the 
capturer the fort of Mandava and was held in honour in 
the city of Dhara. (A.R. of Mysore 1939 pp. 68-69). The 
Kakatiya prince Beta II states that he was a lion to the 
maddened elephants, the Coja and Malava. (Khazipet Insn. 
Hy. Arch. Series 13-7). The Bhrahman Danclanayaka, 
Bacharasa, the second son of Kalidasa Dandanatha, is praised 
in the Nagai record of 1058 A.D., as having subdued the 
Malava and several others. (H.A.S. 8) . His brother Madhu- 
sudana is also credited with a victory over Dhara and is said 
to have expelled Bhoja from that city (Ibid), Nagadeva the 
Mahasamantadhipati and the Mahapracanda Dandanayaka is 
called in 1061 A.D. as Coja Kalantaka, Bhoja-bhujanga- 
ahidvisa, Gurjara Madaharana (L.R. Yol. 25, p. 156). 
Jemarasa another feudatory is described as a ‘flame of doom 
to Bhoja’ (The Hottur record of 1067 A.D. E.I. XVI, p. 86), 
XVi-W 
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Besides these references AhavamaWa, the Cslukymi 
emperor credits himself with the conquest of Dhara and 
burning of iVlandava. W'estein Calukyan history seems to 
helj) in not only fixing the date of the fall of Btioju but in 
arranging the course of events aLo. The last known date of 
Bhoja is 1047 A.D., which is found in the Tilakwada copper 
plates. The next ruler of Alalwa is known as a certain 
Paraniara Jayasimha from his fiist record in 1C55 A.D. ( The 
Mindhata Plates, fi.I. Iff, p. 46). It is not known whether 
this Jayasimha succeeded Bhoja immediately, was the son of 
Bhoja or was of a collateral branch of the Paramaras. He 
simply states that he is a 'padanudhyata ’ of (meditator on the 
feet of) Bhoja. The long {>ap between the two dates is enough 
to confirm the above story and make the historian think that 
there was confusion and anarchy in the realm of Bhoja for 
some time. The events in the Deccan were as follows. In 
1048 A.D. Ahavamalla was fighting wdth the Colas (S.l.I. Vol. 
IV, 329). In 1049 A.D. he was staying at Vagghapura in the 
Kara!iatanadu after his ‘ Pallava-digvijaya ' (B.lv. I-l, 83). 
Whether this expedition was to punish Bhoja or not it is clear 
that it was aimed at some ralers of Konkan as we find Cajukyan 
generals fighting there. In 1047 Akkadevi, the aunt of Somes- 
vara 1, was active around the fortress of Gokak near Belgaum. 
(B.K. I-l, 80). She is seen staying in Konkana even three 
years later restoring peace in the land. She was ‘ restoring 
the corporate constitution of eight Settis and eighty house- 
holders which bad broken down in the stress of the war with 
the Colas’. (B.K. I-l, 87). In the same year a little later she 
is found sending a certain commander, Ajjarasa, on some 
enemy in the neighbourhood (B.K, I- 1, 86). Hence it is clear 
that there was trouble in Konkana before 1047 A.D. and while 
Akkadevi was keeping the enemy at bay Ahavamalla also came 
to her help after defeating the Colas in 1048 A.D. That this 
rebellion in the Konkana was due to the Coja diplomacy is 
also clear from the above records of Akkadevi. 

Besides Ahavamalla Sotnesvara there were some of his able 
generals fighting the Konkanigas. A record of 1053 A.D. 
mentions this enemy of the Calukyas as the Silahara chief 
Munnnuri who was having his seat of Government at Thane. 
The Ratta chief Kartavlrya bears the title ‘ Mummuri-kon- 
kaniga-jaladhi-badabanalam ’ (The submarine fire to the 
Ocean Mummuri of Konkana) and ‘ Thaneya-kautuhalam ' 
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(an interesting object to Thane) (L.R. 25, p. 217; E.I. XII, 
p. 268), The Mahamandalalesvara Mummuni Mummuri or 
Mamvani is one of the Silahara chiefs for whom we have a 
date in Saka 982 (A.D. 1059-f0) recording that a palace of 
Chittaraja was restored for his use (D.K.D. of Dr. Fleet 
p. 543). lie appears as the second j’oungcr brother of Chittaraja 
of Thane (D.K.D. p. 539). Besides Kartavirya, there was 
another general called Pulakesi who attacked Mummuri. The 
Bharangi record of the time of Cajukya Vikramaditya VI, 
dated 1118 A.D. (i£.C. VIII. Sb. 325) gives the following 
praise of Ahavamalla and Pulakesi: ‘...marching upon 
Thane, twisting the neck of Mummuri and putting in his place 
an agent under his own orders, Pulakesi without any difficulty 
burnt Kanci; it being said that the Cola burnt Kalyana, 
taking a single elephant the King Ahavamalla with invincible 
courage slew the warlike Cola.’ Though the record belongs 
to a later date, there is no doubt that these events happened 
before the great battle of Koppam in which the Cola king, 
Rajadhiraja, died in 1054 A.D. 

The Coja was the natural enemy of tlie Karnataka King 
and there were regular invasions of the dominions of the 
latter by the former from 1044 /\.D. to 1054 A.D. There 
must have been very strong reasons for Somesvara to punish 
the Konkana chief in between two Cola wars. The Konkani- 
gas were uader the influence of the Cojas, and Ahavamalla 
appears to have felt them a source of danger at his rear 
while flghting v/ith the Cojas. Similar was the position of 
Bhdja and there is strong reason to believe that he was in 
league with the Cojas. The enmity of the Cajukyas with the 
Paramaras having had its beginning under Pailapa and 
MufSja was continuing and there are instances where the 
Paramaras had gone directly to the Cojas to get help 
against the We.stern Calukyas. The recoids of the 33rd year 
of Rajadhiraja (10:0 51) mention another of the Coja wars 
with Ahavamalla and state that the Coja king offered 
protection to the descendants of the Gurjara Uppalan, slain 
formerly by Tailapa and restored (to them) the crown of 
the former seized and attached by the latter to his war-drum 
and thus subjugated the Rattapadi seven-and-a-half-lakh 
countr)' (E.C. IX, Dv. 76). Besides this we find Ahavamalla 
almost simultaneously engaged in fighting with the Coja on 
the south and Bhoja and Konkana on the north 
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Tuming to the events ol the period there is good reason 
to state that J\bavamalla went to Malwa from Karahad in 
1049 A.D. leaving .PoJakesi and others to deal With the 
Konkana., for the Bharangi record states that Polak^i after 
punishing Muinmuri set fire to Kanci after which the Colas 
(in retaliation) burnt Kalyana and Ahavamalla hearing of it 
hastily reached home. A record from Nagai dated 1058 A.D. 
vividly describes that Ahavamalla hastened home from Mandu 
and gives the order of the events. (Hy. Arch. Series No. 

8 B). “ The King Trailokyamalla, heaving on that side (that 

is the North Indian) entered and burnt Dhara with deter- 
mination, having on this (side, the southern) penetrated and 
set on fire (the city of) Kiinci by the strength of arm which 
had already (or just before ‘ Munnam ’) captured Mandava 
and killed the Coja ii anger, brought his (Cola’s) fresh 
decapitated head. Having raided on and burnt the city of 
Ujjain noted for (its) ramparts (alurkke) (he) there bore 
the silver ball with pride, by the strength of his arm ” 
(V. 17). 

The order of the events is this: (o) burning of Dhara and 
capture of Mandava, (b) burning of Kanci and (c) the kill- 
ing of the Coja. The order of events according to Bharangi 
record is as follows: (a) punishment of Mummuri, (b) the 
burning of Kanci by Polakesi, (c) the burning of Kalyana by 
the Colas, (d) the death of the Cola and (e) another expedi- 
tion to Dhara. The burning of Dhara and the punishment of 
Mummuri appear to Inve been simultaneous events. Kanci 
v/as next burnt by Polakesi and the Cojas gave a similar treat- 
ment to Kalyana in retaliation. Then .Ahavamalla having 
heard of it returned home and met the Cola in battle. 


It is now clear that the exploits of Ereyanga in Malwa 
were identical with those of Ahavamalla, that is that he dis- 
tinguished himself during the expedition of the latter. The 
death of Cola is no doubt the death of Rajadhiraja in the 
field at Koppam in 10.53-54 A.D. The earlier event, the burning 
of Kalyana is first mentioned in the Coja record of the 33rd 
year of Rajadhiraja A.D. 1051 (S.I.l. VII, 10-16). Corrobo- 
rating the statement that Ahavam.alla returned home after he 
heard of the sack of Kalyana wc find a record showing him 
staying at Kalyana it.self in December 1052 A.D. (S.I.l. IX-I, 
111). Hence if Kalyana was burnt a little before 1051 A.D., that 
of Kanci decidedly preceeded it, most probably when the Colas 
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were leading a campaign against the Calukyas that same year. 
It is now quite clear that Ahavamalla’s attack on Bhoja and 
that of Polakesi on Mummuri should have taken place about 
1050 A.D. as Ahavamalla was in Karahata in 1049 A.D. and 
the Colas received at Etagiri and Pundur in 1051 A.D. an 
embassy from the descendants of Uppala Gurjara to help them 
against the Western Cajukyas. 

The following events also prove that Bhoja was dead 
by 1050 A.D. It cannot be said definitely that it was Bhoja 
who sent an embassy to the Cojas as he is the nephew of 
Munja and not his son. The Coja record of 1051 mentions the 
refugees as the descendants in the plural and it is likely that 
Bhoja having died some time before there were rival claimants 
to the throne of Malwa and some of them approched the 
Colas. The Nagai record quoted above mentions an expedi- 
tion to Dhara after the death of the Coja on the field. This 
should have happened definitely after the Koppam battle. 
To confirm this there were the following events. In the 
year 1055 A.D. the Paramara king Jayasimha is found as the 
ruler of Malwa in Dhara (E. I. Ill, p. 46). The date of his 
accession is not known but it is likely that he ascended the 
throne sometime earlier. Though it is not known whether he 
was the son of Bhoja or a descendant of Uppalan there is 
a later tradition preserved in the Ain-i-Akbari as follows: 
“ Munja gave thanks to God, welcomed Bhoja ... and appo- 
inted him as his successor. When his son Jayachand’s reign 
ended none of the Ponwar cast was found worthy to succeed ”. 
Dr. Ganguli believes that Jay achand is Ja>asimha. If this is 
to be accepted he was either the descendant of Uppalan or his 
rival to the Malwa throne. The rule of Jayasimha lasted only 
till the end of 1059 A.D. (Panhera Insn. A.S.I. 1916-17, p. 
19). Almost the same year we find Udayaditya Paramara 
ruling over Malwa (D.H.N.I. II, pp. 875). Udayaditya, in the 
Nagpnr-prasasti (E.I. II, pp. 192-195, v. 32) is said to have 
taken his ancestral throne by driving away the combined 
forces of the Karnatas and the Cedis. It follows: ‘When 
he (Bhoja) had become Indra's companion and when the 
realm was overrun by floods in which its sovereign was 
submerged, his relation, Udayaditya, became king. Uplifting 
the earth, which was troubled by kings and taken possession of 
by Karna, who, joined by the Karratas, was like the mighty 
ocean, he acted like the holy Boar.’ If Udayaditya was 4 
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‘relation' of Bhoja and not his son and if he defeated 
Ja)’asiniha, which is most probable as he was the previous 
ruler, and took the kingdom from him after ousting the 
combined forces of the Karnatas and ICarna, it follows that 
Uilayaditya was most probably the ‘ descendant of Uppalan ’ 
of the Coja records and Jayasimha was a friend of the 
Karnatas and the Cedis. To confirm this as it were the 
Vikramankadeva-caritam states that Vikramaditya restored 
to Malwa a prince of the royal family who took shelter 
under him (Sarga Hi, v. 67). 

Putting the above facts together: 1. The probable death 
of Bhoja in about 1050 A.D., 2. The embassy received by 
Rajadhiraja at Etagiri from the ‘ descendants ’ of Uppalan, 
before 1054 A.D., 3. The Cajukyan invasion of Malwa soon 
after the Koppam battle or a little later, -l. The accession 
of Jayasimha sometime before 1055 A.D. t > Malwa, and 
finally 5. his overthrow by Udayaditya after defeating the 
Karnatas and the Cedis before 1059 A D. - it is quite plain 
that Bhoja died in the Cajukyan war in 1050 A D, and 
there were rival claimants to the Malwa throne. One of 
them approached the Cojas and the other, the Calukyas. 
Most probably Jayasimha was installed by the Calukyas and 
the honour of superintending the work was given to Vikra- 
maditya in 1050 A.D. itself. The Cojas encouraged their 
candidate by giving constant trouble to the Calukyas thereby 
disabling them from helping their candidate in Malwa. The 
Calukyas however went to the succour of Jayasimha in about 
1059 A.D , after defeating the Cojas at Koppam in 1054, 
but unfortunately vvere defeated along with their ally, Karna 
of Cedi. 

The Cedi King Karna seems to have broken with the 
Calukyas soon after for Bilhana states in his usual poetic way 
(sarga 1, v. lOi) that Ahavamalla made the damsel of the 
fortune of Dahala (of the Cedis) bereft of ‘Karna’ (also earj 
for picking up a quarrel with him and on accoint of that 
(loss of Karna) she (Dahaja) is still not able to wear the 
ear-ornaments of fame which are white like camphor. It is 
not known how this qtiarrcl arose but the Nagpur-prasasti 
seems to indicate that Karn.a was the chief man in fighting 
with Udayaditya and the Karnata Ahavamalla joined him. 
(‘Milat Karnata Karna prabhum'-note the singular ‘prabhum’). 
It is likely that the Karnata allies of Karna failed his expecta* 
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tion in defending Jayasimha in 1059-60 though they joined him 
against Udayadilya and hence the quarrel. As this expedition 
is attributed to Ahavamalla and not Vikraraaditya the date 
falls in about 1059 as the latter’s triumphal march was 
undertaken towards the end of Ahavamalla's reign. 

There seems to be some substratum of truth in the state- 
ments of Merutunga though he does not mention the part 
played by the Karnatakas and gives a somewhat confused 
account. His account may be accepted with some alterations 
in the light of epigraphy as follows. As he says Bhima was 
unable to defeat Bhoja till 1047 without help and the defeat 
of the Gurjara by Suraditya the general of Bhoja might well 
corroborate the above statement as the rulers of Anhilwad 
were also the lords of Gujerat. (Tikikwada plates.) Then 
there was an alliance between Bhirn a and fCarna, and Some- 
svara joined them in about 1049. The princes who attacked 
Bhoja in the company of Karna could have been none else 
than the feudatories of Bhima, Karna and Somesvara of 
Karnataka. Most probably the Karnataka feudatories were 
large in nu uber as we find the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas of 
princely rank among the allies. That Bhoja was free and 
defeated some of his enemies before this huge coalition of his 
enemies attacked him is also clear from the Hoysala record 
which states that ‘Dhara, t’>ie well-known (city) the resort 
of all the valorous Malava Kings, enlarged by Bhoja the 
powerful who had conquered all his enemies, she became the 
first sip of water for Ereyanga in eating up the royal foes at 
the time of his conquest of the direction of Kubera (the 
north)’. There is no doubt that Somesvara was a member of 
the opposition in this connection as the record of Udayaditya 
testifies to it. 

The story of the quarrel between the allies also seems to 
be true. In the spoils of Dhara Ahavamalla also had his share 
for he is said to have taken ‘a ball of silver at Dhar’ which is 
otl'.erwise inexplicable. (“Belliya-gundu gondan adatam*’ 
Nagai record). It is not known whether Bhima and Karna 
disagreed soon after Bhoja’s death but Karna and Somesvara 
were on good terms until Udayaditya defeated them in 1059, 
and Somesvara and Bhima fell out sometime before 1053, 
more probably after 1050 as we find Somesvara II given the 
title ‘Bhima-kari-madanivaranam* in a record dated 1053A,D, 
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(L.R. 25, p. 135). There is a possibility of this term ‘Bhima- 
kari’ being interpreted as ‘a fierce elephant’ and hence a more 
authentic and unambiguous evidence is required. A record of 
A.D. 1057 (S.I.I. IX-I, 118) after enumerating the conquests 
of Ahavamalla over Magadha, Gaula, Lala, Anga, Vanga, 
Vangala, Varaja, and Malava states that his son Gangapermadi 
( Vikramaditya) vanquished the Cola, Gaula, Barbara, Andhra, 
Majava and the Gurjara. Nagadeva, the brahman general is 
called the Gurjara Madaharana in 1061 A.D. (L.R. 25, p. 156). 
It is clear that Somesvara fell out with Bhima of Anhilwad 
earlier than with Karna of D^haja and hence it is quite likely 
that there was some quarrel between Bhima and Karna first 
and after Bhima's exit from the coalition the other two fell 
out after 1059. 

It is also possible that Bhoja was not killed in action but 
being overwhelmed by numbers and fighting a hard battle was 
overtaken by some malady and thus died full of years after a 
glorious career of more than half a century. Somesvara whose 
records repeatedly state that he took the head of the Cola 
nowhere states so clearly that he killed Bhoja. All the refer- 
ences are ambiguous poetic expressions and hence it is likely 
that this great hero was, after all, not conquered on the field. 



PUNiTAKSETRA 

BY 

Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Ootacamund. 

The compound word punya-ksetra ordinarily denotes ‘a 
holy place' or ‘a sacred spot'. Occasionally it is used as a 
synonym of tirthd, meaning ‘a place of pilgrimage’. In the 
Buddhist literature, on the other hand, it has quite a different 
significance. And it is this that we propose to consider in the 
present note. 

There it is used mostly in a figurative sense. And as 
such, it occurs not in connection with a particular place or 
region, but is applied as an epithet to a bhiksu-sangha, or to 
an individual bhiksn, or to the Buddha himself. In Pali, the 
contracted form of the term is pufina-khetia. In the Pali 
Text Society’s Pali-Englisli Dictionary it has been explained as 
follows: “field of merit, epithet of the Sangha or any holy 
personalities, doing good (lit. planting seeds of merit) to 
whom is a source of future compensation to the benefactor.” 
A more lucid explanation has, however, been given by the 
renowned commentator Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga, 
which we shall presently quote. 

Let us first examine some of the instances where the term 
punya-kse(ra or punna-khetta has been employed. In the 
famous Mahayana work, Divydvaddna, we find it applied to 
Ratnasikhin Buddha: yasya vijite idrisam dvipadakam punya- 

ksetram Htpaniiam punyamahesdkhyas tvarii yasya vijite 

dvipadakam punyaksetram RatnaHkhl samyaksambuddhah?- 
Mark the adjunct dvipadakam ‘two-legged’, ‘two-footed’, or 
say ‘human’. The author seems thereby to be calling atten- 
tion to the metaphorical use of the term punyaksetram. It is 
found again in the same work in the following Aryd, descrip- 
tive of the Sthavira Mahakasyapa: 

Punyaksetram uddram dtndnugrdhako nirdydsah | 
Sarvajnaclvaradharah Idsanasamdhdrako matimdn\\^ 

1. The Divydvaddna, edited by E.B. Cowell and R.A. Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 63. 

2. Ibid., p. 395. The text given by the editors has dindtura- 
grdhako instead of dindnugrdhako. The latter, I presume, must be 
the correct reading, not only because anugrdhaka is better suited to 
the sense than grdhaka, but also because the metre is thereby set 
aright. 


XVI— 19 
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It may in passing be observed that this Mahakasyapa was 
a chief disciple of Gautama Buddha who showed special 
favours to him. At the time of nirvana, the Master bestowed 
his own sanghdtt on Mahakasyapa who wore it ever after- 
wards. This is what is referred to in the verse quoted 
above : Sarvajna-clvaradharah ' he who wore the garment 
of Sarvajna\ This latter, it ma^^ be remembered, is a well- 
known name of the Buddha. ^ 

The pre-eminence of Mahakasyapa is further testified to 
by the existence of a stone statue of his, carved in the round, 
now sorely damaged, which was discovered at Silao, near 
Rajagrha which was Aiahakasyapa’s home. The pedest«al of 
the statue contains a Sanskrit inscription in which the sanghdtt- 
bestowal incident is clearly narrated. In my edition of this 
inscription I had occasion to give a fuller account of the 
saint's life.^ 

Reverting to the main topic, it is found that the term 
in question is more frequently used in Pali. The following 
is said of the Buddha himself: 

Btiddho bhavani arahaii puraldsam 
puhnakkhettam anutlaram 

dydgo sabbalokassa, bholo dinnam mahapphalan^ 

Speaking of the bhikkhusaiiigha, the Buddha says: 

Tathdrupo ay am, bhikkhave, bhikkhusamgho , ahuneyyo 

pdhuneyyo dakkhineyyo anjalikardnlyo : Anuitaram puhnak- 
khettam lokassdti,^ 

The bhikkhusamgha is more often referred to under the 
name of sdvakasamgha. The description is always the same 
as given above.’^ An individual bhiksu is described in 
identical terms.® It may be noticed that anuttara is an 

3. Amara, giving the synonyms of the Buddha, starts with 
the name Sarvajna itself : Sarvajhah Sugato Buddho, etc. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, pp. 327-34, 

5. The Sutlanipdta (Pali Text Society), London, 1913, p. 86 . 

6 . The MajjhimanikCiya (PTS), Vol. Ill, London, 1889, p. 80. 

7. See, for instance, the Sarhyutlanikdya (PTS). Pt. V, 
London, 1898, pp. 3A3, 563, 382; the Dlghanikdya (PTS), Vol. 
Ill, London, 1911, pp. 5 , 227. 

8 . The Majjhimanikaya, Vol. 1 , London, 1888, p. 446 ; the 
Ahguttaranikdya, (PTSj, Pt. I, London. 1885, p. 244; Pt. II, 
London, 1888, p. 113. For additional references, see the 
dictionary. 
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invariable adjunct in these cases. It has been rendered as 
^ unsurpassed ’ in the Pali dictionary. This, as we shall 
presently see, has been replaced by parama in a Sanskrit 
inscription. In the description of a bhiksti, called Kappitaka, 
we have, however, simply punnassak khettam aranavihartfi 

Let us now have the scholastic commentary on the 
expression under discussion. It runs as follows; 

Anuttaram pnnnakkhettam lokassa ti sabbalokassa asa- 
disarh punnaviruhanatthanarii. Yatha hi ranno va amaccassa 
va salmam va yavanatit va viruhanatthanarii ranno salikhettam 
[ranno] yavakhettan ti vuccati, evarii sangho sabbalokassa 
punnanarii viruhanatthanam, sanghaiii nissaja hi lokassa 
nanappakarahitasukhasamvattanikani punnani viruhanti; tasma 
sangho anuttaram punriakkhcttam lokassa ti.*® Which means; 
It is to tlie whole world an extraordinary ficlJ for raising 
a crop of merits. As a king or a minister has a field for 
growing paddy or barley and it is called the king’s paddy- 
field or [the minister’s] barley-field, so also is the sangha 
called the whole world's merit-field, because it is by having 
recourse to the sangha <^hat people cultivate virtues that 
fructify in various benefits and happiness to the growers. 

lJuddhaghosa has explained the term as applied to the 
sangha, but it holds good also in its application to the 
Buddha or an arhat of his order. It may, however, be 
pointed out that most frequently it is the sangha, the Buddhist 
Monkish Order, that is so praised. In the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion alluded to above we have again to do with an Aryasahgha. 

The inscription occurs on a cross-bar in the massive 
stone railing that encircles the great stupa at Sanchi. It has 
been edited by Dr. J. F. Fleet. Portions of the inscription 
have disappeared owing to the peeling off of the stone. 
Unfortunately the part with which we are concerned has 
also been damaged, though what remains of it is sufficient to 
allow the restoration. Fleet, however, has missed the 
expression. In the text given by him, we have parama- 
punya-kri idya, which qualified dryya-sahghSyaA^ Three 

9. The Petavatthu (PTS), London, 1889, p. 49. v. 33. 

10. The Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa (PTS), London 

1920, p. 220. 

11. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions), pp.^ 29-34, Plate III-B, 

12. Ibid., p. 31. 
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letters are missing after what he reads as kri. Mr. N. G, 
Majumdar, who has re-edited the inscription in The M onutnents 
of Sanchi (Vol I, pp. 388-9), followed Fleet in reading the 
text. On comparing the illustrations accompanying the 
essays of both these scholars, one may find that the syllable 
read by them as kri is in reality kse. This has been 
recognised by Dr. D. C. Sircar who has included the text of 
the inscription in his Select Inscriptions (Vol. I, pp, 273-4). 
He has restored the text here as parama-punya-kse\tra\- 
[gro] t&ya.. Mis conjecture as to gataya indicates that he was 
unaware of the literary references cited above. Taking those 
into consideration, and seeing the lacunae to be filled, I would 
suggest lo read hhfiidya where Sircar has conjectured gat&ya. 
We shall thus have a parallel instance, in epigraphy, of the 
use of the term so well known in the Buddhist literature, both 
Pali and Sanskrit. The incriptional parama-punya-ksetra- 
hhntaya would be equivalent to the literary anuttaraya 
punyakscirdya (Pah: anuttarassa punnakkheitassa). 



KRSNA III AND THE CEDIS. 

BY 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

Among the achievements of Krsna III as Yuvaraja 
under his father Amoghavarsa III is usually included an expe- 
dition into Northern India in which he inflicted a defeat 
on the Cedis. These achievements are detailed for the first 
time in verses 20 to 25 of the Deoli plates of Krsna III — 
A.D. 940. The Karhad plates of the same ruler issued 18 
years later repeat the story in the same words as the earlier 
grant but introduce one new verse after No. 20 of the Deoli 
plates. It is upon that verse that the theory of Krsria’s in- 
vasion of the Cedi kingdom is primarily based. That verse 
reads : 

R.^tna-hata-Sahasra-bhujo bhujadvayakalila-samada-rarneya 1 
Janani-patril-gururapi Yena Saliararjuno vijitah II 

This verse was translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
follows ‘He conquered Sahasrarjuna though he was an elderly 
relative of his mother and his wife, (Sahasrarjuna) whose 
thousand arms were cut off by Rfima (».<?. Parasurama) who, 
maddened as he was, was in his turn (only verbally) put down 
by him (vis., Krsna Raja) by meaiisof his two hands, he having 
held intoxicated young women (rdmd) with his two hands.” 
He also added a note pointing it out that Bhujadvayakalita etc. 
is to be interpreted in two ways. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Karhad plates, 
Sir Bhandarkar made the following remarks on the relation 
between the Deoli and Karhad plates over this section of the 
inscription. " The account in the Deoli plates ends with 
the coronation of Krishna III and all that he is therein 
represented to have done he did while he was a Kumdra, or 
Crown prince, and J anakdjnd~vasa i. e. acting under his father’s 
orders, or subordinate to him. In the present grant there is 
one verse about him in this part, in which he is represented to 
have conquered Sahasrarjuna, who was an elderly relative of 
his mother and his wife (v. 25). Sahasrarjuna is the mythical 
hero to whom the Kalacuri rulers of Cedi traced their descent 


1. El. IV. p. 288. 
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and who in the story in the Mahabharata is represented to have 
killed Jamadagni, the father of Parasurama and in revenge to 
have had his thousand arms cut off by the latter. Very likely 
the rulers of Cedi generally, or some of them at least parti- 
cularly were called by the name of Sahararjuna after their my- 
thical ancestor, and the name Arjuna does occur in the list of 
princes belonging to that family. The Sahasrarjuna therefore, 
who conquered by our Kri.shna must have been a ruler of Cedi or 
must have belonged to that family, and it is also likely that he 
was a relative of his motlier and his wife. For Amoghavarsa, 
the father of Krishna, is in the Kurda plates represented to 
have married Kandakadevi, the daughter of Yuvaraja, who 
must have been the Siune as the fourth prince in the list given 
by Prof. Kielhorn ; wlio the particular prince conquered by 
Krislina III was, it is difficult to say”. 

These statements are followed by an inconclusive 
discussion of names given in inscriptions and their relation to 
Kielhorn’s list which is now rather antiquated and need not 
concern us here. 

ihis view of a conquest of Cedi by Krsna III as 
Yuvaraja so tentatively put forward by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
has held the field. Thus Prof. Altekar writes^ “Krishn i 
then marched north-wards and defeated the Cedis though his 
mother and wife had been born in that family’*. So far 
Altekar only summarises Bhandarkar’s suggestions, but he 
proceeds “The forts of K.alanjara and Citrakuta situated in 
the very heart of the Candela country were occupied by the 
Rastrakuta army, and the Gurjarapratihara emperor lost hope 
of capturing them”. Tiiis statement appears to be based on 
verse 30 of the Karhad plates (25 of Deoli) which in view of 
the use made of it by Altekar must be reproduced here. It 
reads : 

Yasya paru^eksita-kliila-daksipa dig-durga-vijayam akar^ya J 

Galita Gurjara-lirdayat-KriIanjara-Citrakutasa.II 

This verse states distinctly (1) that Krsna captured many 
fortresses even by his fierce look i.e. very easily in the south 
(2) the Gurjara ruler heard of these victories and (3) con- 
sequently lost all hope of Kalanjara and Citrakuta t.e. of 
capturing them for himself. It would be clear that not only 


1. Rtljtroifltof p. 1 13 See also H. C. Ray Dynastic History 
of Northern India, pp. 589-90 ; 760-?. 
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did no Rastrakuta army occupy the forts Kalanjara and 
Citrakuta but their victories in the South acted as a bulwark 
protecting these forts from falling into the hands of the Gur- 
jara ruler who was evidently entertaining ambitions against 
them. Yet Prof. Altekar says in a note “ It is not possible to 
argue that Krishna assisted his Cedi relations in holding these 
places against the Candela; for the Deoli plates issued in May 
940 A. D. soon after the capture of Kalanjara, state that 
Krishna HI had conquered the elders of his wife and mother. 
This shows that Krishna was not co-operating but fighting with 
the Cedis.” This is a very strange note. The Deoli plates say 
nothing about Krsna’s conquest of the Cedis, for as we have seen 
the verse occurs not in the Deoli but in the Karhad plates, and 
there is no warrant for assuming the capture of Kalanjara 
by the Rastrakuta army. The general probabilities are all 
against our assuming a Rastrakuta invasion of Cedi in this 
period. The Cedis and the Rastrakutas were bound by ties of 
close political and dynastic alliances. But Amoghavarsa and 
Kfsna had spent some time in the Cedi court when the 
vicious reign of Govinda IV made it impossible for them to stay 
within the Rastrakuta country, and it was at Tripuri, the Cedi 
capital, that Amoghavarsa gave the hand of his daughter 
Revakanimmadi, the elder sister of Krsna III in marriage 
to Ganga Butuga 11 (spurious Sudi plates) and for the best 
p.irt of the reign of Amoghavarsa, Krsna was engaged in 
fighting in the south on behalf of his brother-in-law Butuga 
II helping him to overthrow Racamalla and seat himself 
firmly on the Ganga throne ; and the verse we have last cited 
above means that the fame of these southern wars of Krsna 
reached northern India and served to some extent to strengthen 
the political position of the Cedi rulers and other friends of 
Krsna as against the enemies by whom they were surrounded, 
in particulars, the Gurjara Pratiharas. It seems extremely 
improable that Kf.sna led an expedition against Cedi or had 
any motive for doing so. 

Prof. Altekar cites the Jura praiasti as evidence in 
support of the supposed invasion of the Cedi kingdom ; Dr. 
H. C. Ray has done like .vise in his Dynastic History of 
of Northern India but that pra^asii was engraved several 
years later, after Krsna’s wars with Cola Parantaka I and belongs 


1. I. pp. 589-90, II pp. 760-2. 
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to a much later stage of Krsna’s career and has nothing to 
do with his achievements as Yuvaraja. 

In fact the extra verse in Karhad plates is a mere fancy 
of the poet, a play upon words and o f no historical significance 
whatsoever. Bhandarkar did of course recognise as we have 
seen the double entendre in the verse, but he was not sure 
that there was no history behind it and offered some tenta- 
tive guesses. But with our fuller knowledge of Cedi history 
and the Cedi-Rastrakuta relations, we should have no hesita- 
tion in treating the interpolated verse of the Karhad plates 
as a mere embellishment. The word ‘vij it ah ’ in that verse 
should not be understood as indicating a conquest in the 
physical sense, but should be translated into ‘ excelled * or 
‘ left behind ’. The verse says that Krsna was superior to 
Arjuna of the thousand arms, for the thousand arms of 
Arjuna were cut off by Rama (Parasurama) whereas with 
only two arms Krsna held within them the maddened Rama 
(ramas lustful damsels). So Arjuna of the thousand arms 
though the ancestor (gurti) of Kr§na’s wife and mother 
was easily excelled by Krsna. There is no history here, but 
only mythology and word play. It may be observed finally 
that a verse in the Tiruvalangadu plates which contains a 
similar word play on the names Rajaraja and BhTma based 
on mythical associations intrigued scholars for a long time 
by its apparent reference to historical events. 

A word finally about Kalanjara. The famous fortress 
was captured by Yasovarman, the founder of Candela power 
about this time. ^ lie might have done so with the aid of 
Cedis and his success was a blow to the Gurjaras. Any 
hopes that the Gurjaras might have entertained of recovering 
the fortress must have been blasted by the resounding success 
of Krsna, the ally of the Cedis, and of the Candelas. 
Kr§na might himself have aided Yasovarman in the enter- 
prise during the period of his stay at Tripurl in the reign of 
Govinda IV, 


1. Ray : DHNI. p. 674. 



ALLAHABAD PILLAR INSCRIPTION VERSES 3 & 8 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

Recently, in the course of his fre.-h study of the texts of 
the Gupta Inscriptions for the purpose of their 1 lindi trans* 
lation, Dr. B. Ch, Chhabra referred some of the verses in these 
inscriptions to me for scrutinising them more intensely from 
the literary point of view and for bringing out, thereby, the 
full implications of the figures in them,^ Two of these are 
verses 3 and 8 of the well-known Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
composed by Harisena. Verse 3 reads thus according to 
Fleet : 

«e^l5q«f|R<>IlJJ^ g^sfoidgoilf IfdRq 

%i'i^ {q--^2sq|q5(qcTiqiifd(i5q gq(% n 
And the following is Fleet’s translation of the verse: 

“ Whose happy mind was accustomed to associate with 
learned people; — who was the supporter of the real truth of 

the scriptures; firmly fixed — 

who, having overwhelmed, with the (force of the) commands 
of the collective merits of (his) learned men, those things 
which obstruct the beauty of excellent poetry, (still) enjoys, in 
the world of the wise, the sovereignty of the fame (produced) 

by much poetry and clear meaning; — " 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 6, 11. 

The meaning of the verse is not brought out clearly or 
correctly, the figure in it having been entirely missed. The 
subject is not the king himself but his Poesy,— Sputa-bahu- 
kavita which is to be separated from kirti-rajyam, "Spufa- 
bahu-kavita kirti-rajyam bhunakti ” is the vakya. Similarly, 
in line 3, the reading ‘sat-kavya-sri- virodhan* is to be correc- 
ted into ‘sat-kavya-srih virodhan’. The verse is devoted 
specially to praise the king’s learning and literary attainments and 
while the former part qualifies the king in the genetive case, 

^ For a fruitful re-examination of this kind by Dr. Chhabra 
. himself, see Indian Culture, XI /. 4, pp. 141-150, where he 
the oft-quoted verse 4 of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 

XVl-20 
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•yasya', — the tatter goes with the king’s well-known and proli- 
fic Poesy, — ‘ sphuta-bahu-kavita ’ — in the nominative. This 
Poesy is described here in the imagery of a king. Line 2 is 
beyond restoration and lines 1, 3 and 4 are to be interpreted 
thus : 

Line 1 : ‘ prajna-anusanga - ucita - sukha-manasah — While 
the minds of other kings would find delight in addiction to 
vyasanas like stri, niadya, mrgaya, Samudragupta found his 
mind’s delight in intellectual preoccupation, prajna-anusanga, 
Prajna is the lady with whom he delighted. 

‘Saslra-tattva-artha-bhartuh’ — While other kings prided 
on their being masters of soldiers, this king protected the 
truths of sastras ; the sastras were his army. Compare Kali- 
dasa.' Raghuvamsa 1. 19 - 1 

ET %: — 11 

Both these visesanas go with ‘yasya’ referring to 
Samudragupta. 

Line 3: The ideas in this line go with the subject, viz., 
the poesy of the king, — sphuta-bahu-kavitu, itself described 
as a king. ‘ Sat-kavya-srih’ — the treasury or wealth of this 
king of poesy consisted of excellent poetical works. 

‘ Virodhan budba-gunita-guna-ajna-hatan eva krlva ’ — A 
king has enemies Cz^trod/ta) to be overcome and similarly, the 
king of poesy has to overcome the virodhas, viz., literary flaws, 
kavyadosas.2 While the king’s enemies would be killed 
{hata) by the command of the king (ajiia) in the form of 
the six gunas of polity (sadgunya) advocated by his wise 
counsellors (budhas), the literary flaws would be removed by 
the king of poesy by the observance of the rules (ajna) for 
the employment of literary excellences (gunas of kavya, slesa, 
prasada, etc.,) which have been enumerated by the learned 
critics (budha-gunita) . 

Line 4: “ Vidval-loke” — The world in which the king of 

poesy had sway is the world of scholars, ‘vi ’ that follows 

is evidently ‘vi-sdle ’ — ‘in the wide world of scholars’. 

‘ Kirti-rajyam bhunakti ’ — The exact nature and substance 
of the rule enjoyed l)y this king of poesy was ‘ fame’, ‘kirti- 
r&jya’- ‘the kingdom of fame’. 

* Yirodha in the sense of Dosa in Kavya is a common expres- 
sion in Maihkara works; see especially Dandin, Kavyadarsa III. 
1:79. etc. 
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I may now offer the following translation: — “Of him 
whose mind found its proper delight in giving itself up to the 
lady of Intellect and who was the master of (the soldiers 
called) the truths of sastras, the celebrated and prolific Poesy 
(of that king), having excellent literary productions as its 
treasury, having removed literary flaws by (following) the rules 
of the literary excellences enumerated by the learned (critics) 
(having destroyed all opposition by the command of the six 
gunas of statecraft advocated by the wise counsellors), enjoys 
the kingdom of fame in the ' wide’ world of scholars.” 

In verse 8 of the same inscription ' Dharmapracira 
etc.’, Dr. Chhabra himself has made two excellent corrections, 
'handhah* (plural) in ' dharma-pracira-6awrf/m^ ’ at the 
opening of the verse and * guna iti vidu.sam ’ in ‘ guna-mafi- 
vidusam ’ in the last line.3 Fleet’s translation of the verse 
runs thus: 

(Of r'jhom it used to be said), — “the building of the 
pale of religion; fame as white as the rays of the Moon, 
(and) spreading far and wide; wisdom that pierced th? 

essential nature of things; calmness 

; the path of sacred hymns, that is worthy to be studied) 

and even poetry, which gives free vent to the power of the 
mind of poets; (alt these are his), (in short) what (znrfue'j 
is there that does not belong to him, who alone is a worthy 
subject of contemplation for those who can recognise merit 
and intellect ? ; ’’ — 

Here again the translation does not convey the meaning 
correctly. The whole first line gives only one quality, (guna), 
of the king, vis., his fame (klrtayah) , which is far spread 
(sapratanah) , and pure like the lays of the moon (saii-kara- 
iucayah). The poet describes this fame in the imagery of 
creepers which too have far-reaching tendrils, sapratanah.^ The 
speciality of Samudragupta’s fame is that it is pure (sucl), 
because he was a Dharmavijayl and the display of his 
prowess did not exceed the bounds of Dharma; thus the 
creepers of his fame did not have a wild growth, but kept 
themselves well within the fence of Dharma (dharma-pracira- 


3. 


4 . 


•See his above mentioned article in Indian Culture. 
See Raghuvaqisa II. 8. Amarakosa. II. 4. 9. 
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bandhah)L Compare Kalidasa, Kaghuvamsa, I. 25 : 

The king’s scholarship was such that it pierced the truth 
of things and sastras (vaidusyam tattvabhedi). The furthe ■ 
portion of the line is damaged. 

‘ adheyah siikta-margah ’ — Sukta here is not sacred 
hymns (vedas);it is subhasita , the excellent utterences of 
poets. The king was engrossed in the study of belles lettres. 
And himself an eminent man of letters, he produced litera- 
ture that threw into shade the best gifts of other poets {kavi- 
mati-vibhava-utsSranam-edpi kdvyam ) . 

The learned ponder in wonder over this one man in 
whom there is not one endowment which is not present (ko nu 
syad yo'sya nasydd gun<^ iti vidusdm dhydna-patram ya eva). 

I may offer the following translation now: “‘Wide 
spread fame, pure as the rays of the moon and having the 
fence of Dharma, piercing scholarship that comprehends 

the truth (of things and sastras) ; study of belles 

lettres; and poesy which throws into shade the genius of 
(other) p jets; — what excellence is there which is not in this 
king’; he who is the one person who is (thus) contemplated 
upon by the learned.” 


1. Amara IL2‘3: the NS. Press edn.'with Bhanuji’s gloss 
reads Pracina, but the Sabdakalpadnima reads Pracira. 



BOOK REVIEW 

The Bhagavad Gila, with an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit 
Text, English Translation and Notes, by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 10 S. 6d net. Indian 
edn. 7 S. 6d net. 

It is mentioned in the colophon at the end of every chapter 
of the Gita (hat it is a Yoga Sastra. Hence it is not a Dharma 
.^astra. Further, the colophon states that it is an Upani$ad' 
and a Brahma Vidya. These three phrases express succinctly 
the true nature of the contents and teaching of the Gita. As 
such, it has come to occupy an equal place with the Brahma 
Sutras and the Dasa Upanisads as an authority on Indian 
philosophy and religion, the three being known as the Frasthana 
Traya. At the same time it is a popular poem and an every 
man’s scripture It is the combination of all these characteris- 
tics that has given to the Gita a world-wide appeal. At the 
present day, it has gone even beyond the proportions of a Hindu 
scripture and attained the dimensions of a world scripture 
influencing the minds of the intelligentsia of every nation. 
Hence in the West, the Gita has been translated into many 
European languages and there are many editions of it with 
introduction and notes, the latest being those of Dr. Rudolf 
Otto, Hill, Swami PrabhavananJa and Christopher Isherwood 
with Introduction of Aldous Huxley, and Professor Edgerton. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan is an eminent philosopher of world-wide 
reputation and a great interpreter of Hindu religious 
life and thought to the modern mind. His book will 
therefore be welcomed by the GIta-reading public as a 
valuable contribution to Gita literature. He has written a very 
thought-provoking introduction and has added trenchant and 
suggestive commentaries on every verse of the Gita. The text 
is printed in the Roman alphabet with a view to its being read 
by a very large number in Europe and America. He intends 
this work “ for the general reader who wishes to enlarge his 
spiritual environment rather than for the specialist.” He 
envisages the teaching of the Gita not as representing any 
sect of Hinduism, not even Hinduism as a whole but religion 
as such in its universality, without limit of time or space. It 
is with this object and attitude of mind that he has approached 
the Gita and given his edition to the public. He has enriched 
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his book with apt quotations from Greek, Roman and Christian 
thinkers and mystics, thus revealing a marked similarity of 
thought and expression between them and the Gita. Even in 
regard to the four-fold order of Hindu society mentioned in 
Verse 41 of Chapter 18, he makes an apt quotation from a 
modern author, Mr. Gerald Heard, from his book on * Man the 
Master’ whertin be emphasises a quadri-type organisation of 
society and observes that there have .always been present in 
human^ community four types or strata of consciousness and 
' that the sociological thought which first defined and named this 
four-fold structure of society is as much European as Indian. 

Even the form of the poem as a Samvada or dialogue 
between Krsna, the Teacher, and Arjuna, the Pupil, can in his 
opinion be lifted from its local colouring and viewed as 
symbolic of the communion between the struggling soul and 
man’s higher .self, and the Battle of Kuruksetra is as much 
within his body as outside. The modem mind can very well 
view the historical events connected with the origin of the 
poem from this perspective. For, he says. “ The essential 
thing is truth or significance and historical fact is nothing more 
than the image of it”. Even as regards the theory of 
Avatar upon which the Gita is based, he points out that the 
westerner can well afford to believe it as “ it is only an 
eloquent expression of the law of the spiritual world. ” He 
points out that one need not confine his belief to the only 
unique revelation. “If God is looked upon as the saviour of 
man, he must manifest himself whenever the forces of evil 
threaten to destroy human values.” 

In my opinion, the special value of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
book consists in his interpretation of the teaching of the Gita 
in' its relation to modern thought and society. He firmly 
believes that “ a re-statement of the truths of eternity in the 
accents of our time is the only way in which a great scripture 
can be of living value to mankind.” 

K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. 



OBITUARY 

It is with great grief that we have to record here the 
premature passing away of one of our esteemed Life Mem* 
hers, Mr. Justice V. Govindarajachari, on 2-10-48. He was 
only 52 and liad only been recently elevated to the Bench of 
the Madras High Court. He had gained the respect of all, 
both as an Advocate and as a Judge. Devout and cultured, 
he was an ardent supporter of the cause of Sanskrit learning. 
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Like the previous volumes of this Journal, the present 
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We arc grateful for the rich contents of 

this Journal. 


— Walter Ruben in Oriens, Vol, 1 . No. 1. 
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VEDIC STUDIES: III. GOTRAM 

BY 

Dr. a. Vknkatasubbiah 
(Continued from Vol. XV, page 63) 

Goira neuter, is used fairly frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature; so likewise are goira, masculine and goira, feminine. 
Regarding their meaning, BhanujI-diksita has cited in his 
commentary (known as Kdmasraml or SudhCi) on the Amara- 
kosa (2. 3, 1 ; 2, 7, 1 and 3, 3, 180) the following two verses : 
gotram kseirc *nvaye chair c sambhdvye hodha-vartmanoh\ 
vane numni ca goiro ‘drau goira hhiivi gavdtn gone and goira 
bhu-gavyayor golrah sailc goirani kuldkhyayoh\ sambhdvamya- 
bodhe ca kdnana-ksciravarlmasu from Haimakosa and Medini- 
kosa respectively; and according to them, goira (neuter) 
signities ‘field; family, race, lineage; umbrella; knowledge of 
futurity ; road ; forest; name, appellation’, jyo/ra (masculine) 
‘mountain’, and (feminine)’ ‘herd of cows; earth’. 

The ^'edic Nighantu mentions goira masculine and goira 
feminine only, the former among the .synonyms of ‘cloud’ or 
‘mountain’ (1,10), and the latter, among the synonyms of 
‘earth’ (!,!)• The latter word however does not occur in 
any passage of the Samhitas and Brahmanas that have come 
down to us, and this seems to be the case with the former 
word also. 

There are, in the RV, fourteen verses which contain 
inflected forms of goira, beside three in which the compound 
gotrabhid occurs. Eight out of these fourteen verses contain 
the word gotrdni or goira, accusative plural of goira neuter; 
the remaining six verses contain the word gotram (accusative) 
or goirasya which forms, too, like goira in the compound 
gotrabhid, can be derived from goira neuter. In the same 
way, the forms of goira that occur in the other Samhitas and 
Brahmanas too, namely, gotram (acc.), goira (acc. pi.), 
gotrOya and gotrdi, can all be derived from goira neuter. 

As the statements in the Nighantu are concerned with 
goira feminine and goira masculine, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that they are not helpful in the interpretation of th? 

XVI-21 
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forms of gotra neuier that occur in the passages of the RV 
and other Vedic texts. Further, since none of these passages 
happens to be cited in the Nirukta, neither Yaska nor his 
commentator Durga has had any occasion for explaining the 
meaning of gotra neuier. 

In his commcntarj' on the RV, Sayana gives three etymo- 
logies for gotra — (1) guit ar'yaktc .(abde[ aunudikah tra- 
pratyayali (2) •khala-go-raihui’ (Panini 4, 2, 50); ‘ini-tra- 
katyacas ca' (ibid., 4, 51) iti samuharthe Irapratyayah; and 

(3) gah truyanie raksaiiilti gotra nicghuii; he explains the 
word mostly as vicglia ‘cloud’, parvala ‘mountain', or gavam 
vrnda ‘herd of cows', hut, in one passage (8, 63, 5), he 
explains gotrasya as dhanasya. Bhatta-Bljfi.>kara, in his com- 
mentary on I B. 3, 7, 11, 5, explains gotra as uicghdn; so do 
Skandasvamin, Madhava and \'ehkata-Madhava in their 
commentaries on KV. 1, 51, 3, while Uvata and Mahidhara, in 
their commentaries on VS. 17, 39 (= RV. 10, 103, 7), CAplain 
gotrani as asnra-kulam mcgha-vrudam va, i 

In connection with these interpretations, it must be men- 
tioned that the word formed according to the above-mentioned 
sutras of Panini by adding the suffix ~tra to the word go is the 
feminine word gotra, and that it is this gotra that has the 
sense of go-samuha while it is the masculine word gotra that is 
mentioned in the Nighantu among the megha-namani. Sayana 
has thus assigned to gotra neuter the meaning of not only 
gotra masculine — this is what the other commentators named 
above have done — , but of gotra feminine aLo. 

Sayana’s interpretatie ns did not find favour with Bohtlingk 
and Roth who, influenced perhaps by his etymology gdh 
trayatilc raksantiti gotra incghati, have, in the PW, explained 
gotra, occurring in R\^. 1, 51, 3 and other pass-age.s, as ‘cow- 
stall, stable’. This explanation has been adopted by Grassmann 
Ludwig, Bergaigne, and other exegeiists generally. But, in 
Ved. St. 2, p. 275. Geldner has not only observed th.it “ gotra 
never signifies ‘cowstall, stable’ (PW)”, but has also endea- 
voured to show, in conformity with the principles enunciated 
in the Introd. to Ved. St., Vol. 1, that Sayana’s interpretation 
is correct, that gotra signifies ‘(1) herd of cows, and (2) 
gotra-giri or mountain imprisoning the cows’. In the RV. 

iThat is to say, they interpret gotra as kula, and in the 
alternative, as megha. 
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Glossar, he explains gotra as ‘(1) herd of cows, cows 3, 30, 
21; 8, 63, 5; 10, 48, 2; (2) in particular, the mythical herd 
conhned in the mountain-cave 3, 43, 39, 4; 2. 23, 18. Hence, 

by metonymy, (3) herd of cows, for the mountain-cave of the 
Fanis, pi. 4, 16, 8’. Similarly, in his RV. (Jber., he explains 
gotra as 'Kulihdble (cave containing cows)' in 4, 16, 8 and as 
‘herd of cows’ in the other verses of Mandalas I-IV. 

I agree with Geldner that gotra does not signify ‘cow- 
stall, stable’. I also a^ree with him in believing that it signifies 
‘mountain’; that is to say, I believe that the neuter gotra used 
in the RV is the same word as the masculine gotra of later 
Sanskrit literature.^ That it is the same as the feminine gotr& 
(‘herd of cows’) also, is an opinion that I cannot accept; this 
meaning is, in fact, superfluous, for, as I shall now show, the 
meaning ‘mountain’ suits the conte.Kt well in all the RV pas- 
sages in which gotra occurs, excepting 2, 23, 18, in which it 
signifies kiila. 

I ■ * I 

(1) 1, 51, 3: tvam gotram angirobhyo ‘vrnor apo- 

I I I ■ ■ 

talraye sataduresu gatuvit | 

sasena cid vimadayavaho vasv 

_.i I , . - - • » 

ajav adnm vav.vanasya nartayan || 

“Thou, O Indra, didst open the mountain for the Ahgirases, 
and find the path for Atri in the citadel of a hundred openings. 
Making thy thunderbolt dance in Vavasana’s fight, thou didst 
bring wealth and food also to Vimada”. 

The ‘mountain’ mentioned in pada a is the rock or moun- 
tain wiiich imprisoned the mythical cows, that is, the rock or 
mountain that covered the entrance to the hole in the earth 
into which the cows were driven and which prevented them 
from coming out; compare TMBr. 19, 7, 1 : asuranant v.ii 
valas tamasa pravrto ‘smapidhanas’ casit | tasmin gav'yam 
vasv antar asit [ tarn deva nusaknuvan bheltum | te brlxaspalim 
abruvan 1 iman na utsrjeli. “Ihe hole of the Asuras was 
enveloped with darkness and closed with a stone. Within it 
was the wealth of cattle. The gods could not break it open. 
They said to Brhaspati, ‘ Deliver these for us.’ ” This prison 
of the cows is referred to variously by the RV poets by words 

® Regarding the change in gender, compare mitrah 'friend’ of 
the Vedas with mitram ‘friend’ of later Sanskrit literature. 
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signifying (1) *cow-pen’ — vraja (cf. 1, 132,4: yad ahgirohhyo 

I I I f I I 

•vrnor apa vrajam indra siksann apa vrajam); (2) ‘fortress 

- I I I T * 

stronghold, citadel’ -vilti (cf. 3, 31, 5: T’l/aw satlr ahhi'dhird 

I *1 If 

atrndan pracd hinvan matiasa sapta vtprah), pur (cf, 8, 6, 23 : 
» II » I ’ . I 

d na indra malum isam puram na darst gotnaitm), drlha 

(cf. 6, 17, 5: yebhili suryam nsasam mandasano ^vasayo *pa 

drlhdni dardrat), drmhita (cf. 2, 1^, 8: hhinad valam angi- 
III , I . 

robhir (jrnano vi parvaiasya drrnhiUlny atrat) ; (3) 'earth - 

II I II 

ksdmd (cf. 2, K : .sncid ayaw didhUun nkthasasah ksdmu 
III . ’ 

bhindanto artfnir apa vran)\ (4) ‘mountain, rock' - arfn 

t I III 

(cf. 4, 3, 11: rtenddrim 7’V asan hhidaniah sam ahgiraso 

I ‘ ’ “ I * I I I 

navanta gohhih), asman (cf. 6, 43, 3: yasya get oniar ahnano 
III II 

made drlha avasrjah), giri (cA. 10, 86, 7: bihheda girim 
I V I ‘ I I I I I 

vavam in na kuntbham d gd indro akrnuia svayiigbhih)f 

I I I ’ I " ' I ' I 

parvaio (cf. 10, OS, 3: briiaspatih parvatehnyo vHtiryd nir gd 

I ! * ^ I 

upc yavam ivd sihivihhyah)^ phaliga (cl. 8; 32, 25: ya udnah 

I I 1 1 *1 r . II I * 

phaligam bhinan nyak sindhuhr avdsrjat j yo gosu pakvam 
dhdrayai). gotra\ and (5) ‘hole. cave, cavity - urva (cf. 4, 17, 

I I I I _ I 

6: ud ftrvad gd asrjo angirasvun), hila (cf. 1, 11, 5: tvam 

T I I * . I 

vdlasya yomaio ‘pavar adrivo hilam), valu (cf. 10, 138, 1; 

i‘ I II I I 

tava lya indra sakliyt^sn vahnaya rtam inan-i’und w adardirur 
I < . . I • 

7 .’alani), and 7’(n'ra {ci. 4, 1, 13: asnicn'rojdh siidughd X'avre 

III. I I .. . 

antar tid usrd djann usaso hit7’diidh). 'J’he verbs used in 
connection with the delivery from this prison are those meaning 
(1) ‘to open’ - o/>a+ 7’r; (2) ‘to break, rend, shatter’ - 7r, trd, 
dr, bhid, ritj, hhaj, (3) * to deliver’ — srj, and (4) ‘to 

unloose’ — vi l-.v;’. 

The cows confined in this prison were, as we have seen 
above (XIV'. 15l pp.) set free by Indra, the Ahgirases, Brhas- 
pati. Soma, Sarama, Agni, the All-gods, etc. In our verse, the 
poet attributes the liberation to Indra, and for the benefit of 

the Angirases; compare in this connection 1, 132, 4; nH itthd 
I I 111 I I 

te purvathd ca pravdeyam yad ahgirobhyo 'vrnor apa vrajam 

• I I . I ' 

indra siksann apa vrajam *0 Indra, it deserves to be praised 
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now, as in former times, that thou didst open the cow- stall for 
the Ahgirases, that thou didst open the cow-stall, helping 

(them)’, and 8, 14, 8: tid gd djad angirobhya uviskrnvan guha 

II I 

satlh I arvdUcam nunude valam 'He (Indra) drove out, for 
the Angirases, the cows that had been hidden, revealing them; 
he pushed off Vala that was facing towards’, and note that the 
words z’raja and vala in these verses correspond to gotra in 
our verse. Compare also Macdoi'cll’s Ved. Myth., p. 142 and 
the verses referred to therein. 

The story referred to in pada h seems to be unknown. 
In the explanation of this pada. Skandasvfimin writes in his 
RV. cnmincntary : afreiihdsani dcaksaie j Atrini asurd sata- 
mohaiia-dvdrc.pi yajha-grhc.ut prdk.u/>aH j latra madho 
nirganluin asaknuvann Indram aslant | tarn Indro niragamayad 
iti, but gives immediately thereafter another explanation of 
satadurc.p{ according to which it denotes 'Soma sacrifice’ 
athavd satadiirah soma-ydgd atrocyantc | tesu prSgvamsa- 
sado-har'irdhdna-saittbandhlni bahiini dvdtdiii). Sayana ex- 
plains the pada as Ilia dpi ca Alrayc maharsaye \ ktdrxaya \ 
.Katadure.pl satadvCtrepi yantresn astiraih pldarthant praksiptaya 
gaiuvil niargasya lamhhayitd bhnh.^ 

I follow Skandasvamin’s first explanation and supply (as 
does Gcldner in his RP". Vhcr.) grhcpi after sataduresu. 
sataduresu grhc.pi — house with a hundred openings, that is, a 
citadel within a maze. Indra’s protection of Atri is referred 

I II, I I 

to in 8, 36, 7 also : syavdsvasya sunvatas tatha srnu yatha 

.(•rnor atrch karmani krnvatah -Listen, (O Indra) to Syavasva 
who is pressing the Soma juice (for thee) in the same way as 
thou didst to Atri when he performed arts’. 

In pada d, vdva.Kdna (accord ng to the Padakara, 

zmvasana) has been interpreted differentl> as ‘shooter’ (Grass- 
mann), ‘offerer of sacrifice’ (Ludwig), ‘he who lives’ 
(Sayaiia, Madhava, Veiikata-Madhava, and Geldner in RV. 
fiber.), and ‘he (Indra) who cover.s .(all) with his might’ 
(Skandasvamin). For my part, 1 think that Vavas&na (or 

* The explanations of Madhava and Venkata-Madhava are 
m ilar to that of Sayana. 
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perhaps, Vavois&na) is the name of a person, like yanio in 
1, 116, 2: &j& yamasya pradhane jigdya arti khela in 1, 116, 3: 

Sjk khelasya paritakmyayam. narlayan ‘causing to dance’= 
making it move quickly. 

I • . I , 

(2) 2, 17, 1 : tad asmai navyam ahgirasvad areata 

It II 

susma yad asya pratnathodirate | 

I " I It I 

visva vad golra sahnsa parivrta 
I ' I II. 

made somasya dnnhitany airayat 1 1 

“Sing like the Ahgirases a new hymn to this (Indra) so 
that his shouts may rise as in the past when, in the intoxication 
caused hy Soma, he, in a moment, shattered the solid moun- 
tains and (set free) all that had been confined”. 

I I I 

(3) 3, 30, 21 : a no gotra dardrhi gopate gah 

11*1 I 

sam asmabhyam sanayo yantu vajah | 

I . * I 

divaksa asi vrsabha satyasusmo 

I * i ' I 

‘smabhyani su magbavan bodhi godah |[ 

“Break open mountains as well as cows for us, O lord of 
cows: may gains and wealth come to us. Ihou, O strong one, 
art an inhabitant of heaven, of real valour; give cows to us, O 
liberal one”. 

I'his verse is addressed to Indra; and the prayer to break 
open mountains and set free the cows is a reminiscence of 
Indra’s origin.il exploit in which he rent the mountains and 
set free the imprisoned cows for the.benefit of the Angirases. 

I . .11 

f4) 3, 39, 4: nakir esam nindita martyesu 

I *1 * I I *1 

ye asmakam pitaro gosu yodhah j 

f I I 

indra esam drmhita mahinavan 

I I . I 

ud gotrani sasrje damsanavan || 

“None among the mortals blames our fathers who became 
fighters for the sake of the cow's. For them, the mighty and 
powerful Indra delivered the solid mountains”. 

The ‘fathers', pilarah, are the Angirases. Regarding the 
combination goirQni ut-sasrje, compare vrajam nissrjanta in 

I I I 111 

10, 6?, 7 : indrena yujd nih srjanta vaghato vrajam gomantam 
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asv%nam ‘With Indra as companion^ the priests delivered the 
stable containing cows and horses Compare also 5, 32, 1 : 

adardar iitsam asrjo vi khdni ‘Thou didst break open the 
spring and deliver the holes*. 

(5) 3, 4.1, 7; indra ptba vrsadhutasya vrsna 

* ’ , • , I . I 

u yam te syena usate jabhara | 

II ill 

yasya made cyavayasi pra krstir 

I II II 

yasya made apa gotra vavartha || 

“Drink, Indra, of the excellent (Soma) which has been 
pressed by excellent priests, which the falcon brought for thee 
who wert longing (for it), and in the intoxication caused by 
which, thou makest the people quake and hast opened the 
mountains**. 

Ill I 

(6) 4, 16, 8: apo yad adrim puruhuta dardar 

I *1 I 

avir bhuvat sarama purvyarn te | 

sa no neta vajatn a darsi bhurim 
III r 

gotra rujann aiigirobhir grnanah |j 

“When, O thou that art much invoked, thou rentest the 
mountain and the Waters, Sarama appeared first before thee 
(and said) : “Thou, our leader, singing with the Angirases 
and shattering the mountains, cuttest open {i.e., makest 
attainable) much wealth”. 

This verse is addressed to Indra; and padas c d seem 
to be spoken to him by Sarama. Vajam, in d, refers to 
the cows, contained in the mountain ; see the observa- 
tions under no. 18 on p. XIV 24 above. Compare also 8, 64, 5: 

tyam cit parvatam giriin satavantam sahasrinam | vi stotrbhyo 
rnrojitha ‘Thou, (O Indra,) broke.st open for the benefit of 
thy praisers the rugged mountain containing hundredfold and 
thousandfold wealth*. 

Geldner (RV. Uber.) looks on padas c c/ as a prayer 
(expressed in words referring to the ancient myth, and) 

addressed by the poet to Indra for conferring wealth; he 

1,1 

interprets the words aiigirobhir grnanah as ‘being praised by 
the Angirases*. 

I I I i<» 

(7) 9, 86, 23: adribhih sutah pavase pavitra an 

1 r ■ I ,1 

indav indrasya jathare$v avisan { 
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tvain nrcaksa abhavo vicaksana 
I • I. . , , • 

soma golram angirobhyo 'vrnor apa j ] 

•‘Pressed by the stonc=, thou art filtered in the strainer, O 
bright Soma, and enterest into the stomach of Indra. Thou, 
O wise one, observedest all men, and openedest ttie mountain 
for the Angirases”. 

\^'ith regard to Soma's breaking open of the mountain- 
prison of the cows, see p. XIV 219 above. 

I I . I I 

(8) 10, lOJ. 7: abhi golrani sahasa gahamano 

t r I I 

*dayo virah satamanyur indrali | 

duscyavanali prlanasfil ayudhyci 
I r _ ‘ ‘ ■ I I 

‘smfikam seiia avatn pra yulsu || 

“ May Indra aiti our armies in battles, the valiant one, 
who has a hundred spells, is without compunction and pierces 
the mountain in a moment, who cannot be shaken, who con- 
quers in battles and cannot be fought with 

II I II 

(9) 10, 48, 2: aham indro rodho vakso atharvanas 

II I ‘ I 

tritaya ga ajanayam aher adhi ; 

I I ’ I . II 

aham dasvubhyah pan nrmnam a dade 

I ' ' ■ I ‘ I, 

gotra siksaru dadhlce matarisvane M 

“I am Indra, the dam and breast of Atharvan; I pro- 
duced the cows for Trila from the serpent; 1 took away 
courage from the Das 3 ’us. helping Dndhyan and Matarisvan in 
(breaking open) the mountains". 

The meaning of the expression rodho znikso atharvavah in 
pada a is not clear. Dadhyah’s breaking open of the moun- 
tains is referred to in 9, 108, 4: yctia navagvo dadhyafth 

I 

apornntc; and the juxtaposition of the word navagz’a in this 
verse shows that the mountains referred to are those that 
imprisoned the cows. 

(10) 8, 50. 10: yatha kanve maghavan inedhe adhvare 

I I 

dirghanithe damiinasi j 
I , . I , I 

yatha gosarye asisaso adrivo 

I . I I 

raayi gotram harisriyam 1 1 
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“As, O liberal (Indra), thou gavest to Kanva in the holy 
I'omestic sacrifice of long ritual, as thou gavest to Gosarya, O 
thou with the thunderbclt, (in the same way, give) to me the 
mountain adorned with bright (gold)”. 

The epithet harisriyam, in d, seems to show that gotra is 
masculine; this word, as we have seen above, can signify 
‘mountain’ only. It seems to me however that, in this verse 
too, golram is neuter, as it is in the other RV verses, and that 
harisriyam is an anomalous neuter accusative. In any case, 
there is no doubt that gotram means ‘mountain’. As in 3, 30, 
21 explained above, the poet uses gotra here figuratively in the 
sense of ‘wealth’. Compare the corresponding hemistich 

(verse 10 c d: yath& gosarye asanor rjtsvanJndra gomad 

dhiranyavat) in the hymn 8, 49 which is a parallel to our 
hymn 8, 50 (see Aufrecht’s Introd. to his second edition of the 
RV, pp. VII and IX). harisriyam in d is plainly equivalei:t to 
hiranyavat in 8, 49, \0 d. 

I II I 

(11) 8, 63, 5 ; ad u nu te anu kratuni 

svaha varasya yajyavah | 

I I I ‘ 

svatram arka anusate 

ndra gotrasya davane || 

“Then, according to thy wish, the sacrificers and singers 
cried out loudly svaha, O Indra, for the gift of the desirable 
mountain ”. 

Here too, as explained by Sayana, gotra is used figura- 
tively in the sense of * wealth ’. 

(12) 10, 120, 8; imtl brahma brhaddivo vivakti- 

,111 
ndraya susam agriyah svarsah [ 

I I * " I ’ 

maho gotrasya ksayati svarajo 
duras ca vi^va avrnod apa svah (| 

“ These loud hymns Brhaddiva sings for Indra; he, the 
foremost, winner of light, is the master of the self-shining 
mountain and has opened all the dear doors 

The import of the second half-verse is not clear. Gotra 
can signify Indra's Vajra also; see VVSt. 1, p. 37. 

(13) 6, 65, 5: ida hi ta uso adrisano ^ 

gotra gavam angiraso griianti | 


XVI— aa 
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vy arkena bibhidur brahinanu ca 

satya nrnam abhavad devahutih | \ 

“ Here, O Usas resting on the ridge of the mountain, the 
Ahgirases have chanted to the mountains of (/.e„ containing) 
cows: they have, by means of a spell, of a magic formula, 
split them open. The men’s invocation to tlie gods has borne 
fruit 

See no. 38, XIV . p. 232 above. 

■ < . < 

(14) 2, 23, 18: tava sriye vy ajihita parvato 

I I I . I . 

gavam gotram udasrjo yad ahgirah j 
indrena yuja tamasa parivrtam 

I ' 11 ' ’ I 

brhaspate nir apam aubjo arnavam | j 

“ The mountain opened before thy glory, O Angiras, when 
thou deliveredest the herd of cows. With Indra as companion, 
O Brhaspati, thou didst set free the flood of the Waters con- 
flned in the dark (hole) 

This verse is addressed to Brhaspati. Regarding the 
epithet of aiujiras applied to him in pada b, see the observations 

in XIV. p. 220 above, gavdtn gotram is equivalent to gavdm 
kulam or ‘ herd of cows In the alternative, it is possible to 
interpret gotra as ‘mountain’; but, in this case, the use of the 
word parvata in pada a will have to be regarded as pleonastic. 

I 1 II 

(15) 2, 23, 3: a vibadhya parirapas tamamsi ca 

I I I ' 

jyotismantam rathara rtasya tisfhasi I 

I ■ I I 

brhaspate bhimam amitradambhanani 

« I I ' 

raksohanain gotrabhidani svarvidara || 

“Driving away the evaders and darkness, thou, O 
Bjrhaspati, ascendest the chariot of truth, that is brilliant, 
terrible, that injures enemies, destroys demons, shatters moun- 
tains, and wins the sun ”. 

See no. 27, XIV. p. 221 above. 

* III 

(16) 6, 17, 2 : sa im pahi ya rjisi larutro 

yah sipravan vrsabho yo maUnam 1 

I I III 

yo gotrabhid vajrabhrd yo haristhah 

sa indra citran abhi trndhi vajan ; | 

“Drink, O thou that drinkest Soma to the dregs, that art 
conquering, hast moustaches, and art a bull to the songs of 
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praise. Pierce (open and make attainable to us) resplendent 
wealth, O Indra that shatterest mountains, carriest the thunder- 
bolt and art borne by bay horsch*’. 

vrsdbho utatinUm ‘bull to the songs of praise’, in pada h, 
is a contraction for maftndm preta vrsahha iva dhenundm 
‘lover of songs of praise as a bull is of cows’, or other similar 

, ) I I T 

words; compare 4, 41, 5: dhiyah pretdrd i.'rsabheva dhenoh. 

See also Bergaigne, II, 445, 485. 

I I I 

(17) 10,103,6: gotrabhidam govidam vajrabahuni 
jayantam ajnia pramrnantam ojasa | 

imam sajatfi anu vTrayadhvam 

1 * * 

indrani sakhnyo anu sain rabhadhvam j| 

“O friends that aie born together, encourage and hold 
fast to this Indra who shatters the mountains, wins cows, 
carries the thunderbolt, wins battles, and smashes w'ith his 
might". 

The ‘friends that are born together’ are the Maruts who 
are mentioned by that name in the next two verses of the 
same hymn. 


(18) TB. 3, 7, 11, 5 (=TA. 4, 5, 6; 4, 42, 5) : 

I .III I 

flbhir girbhir yad ato na Cinam 

I I 

a pyayava harivo vardhamanah ] 

- 1 * I I . I ' 

yada stotrbhyo main gotra rujasi 

bhuyisthabhajo adha te .‘^yama 1 1 


“O thou with bay horses, waxing in strength by means 
of these songs, cause to swell (i.e., make up) what is deficient 
in this our (sacrifice). When thou breakest open great moun- 
tains for your praisers, may we then have the largest share 
(of the wealth contained in them)’’. 

I I I W 

(19) TA. 2, 6, 2: a rabbetham anu san rabhethan 

II, I 

samanam pantham avatho ghrtena | 

yad yarn purtam parivistam yad agnatl 

tasmai gotrayeha jayapati san 

rabhetham || 

“Begin (sacrificial rites), hold fast to them; proceed in 
the common path with ghee. Be zealous, O husband and wife, 
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in watching over the smart a (domestic) offering that has been 
offered in the fire”. 

This mantra is one of the sixty-four that are contained in 
anuvakas 2*6 of TA. 2, and are prescribed by TA. 2, 7 for use 
when making oblations of ghee in the rite known as Kusm&nda- 
honta. It occurs with some variations as v. 3 of AV. 6, 122 

which reads as am^arabhethdm anusamrahhelham elarn lokam 

I I • ' . . ' I 

sraddadhQnah sacante | yad vam pakvam parivistam agnau 

tasya guptaye danipatl sam srayetham and as v. 7 of AV. 12, 3 

which reads as prdclm-pracim pradisam a rabhethdm etam 

I I I II," 

lokam haddadhdndh sacante | yad vdm pakvam parivistam 
agnau tasya guptaye dampatl sam srayetham. According to 
the captions in Whitney's Translation of the AV., the first of 
these hymns is used in a rite for obtaining offspring, and the 
second in the cremation of the dead. 

Purtam, in pada c, is, (as shown by the two above-cited 
AV verses), equivalent to pakvam and signifies ‘offering made 
in the domestic (smdrta) fire’; similarly, gotra, in pada d, is 
equivalent to guptt ‘protection’. It is evidently derived from 
go ‘cow’ and the root trd ‘to protect'; its primary meaning 
would thus be ‘protection of cows’, from which has developed 
the secondary meaning ‘protection’. Compare the word 

gopitha which is derived from go ‘cow’ and the root pd ‘to 
protect’ and signifies ‘protection’,^ and gavesana originally 
‘search for cows’, and later ‘search merely.’ 

tasinai gotrdya=tasya gotrdya; the dative in tasmai is 
probaldy due to the attraction of the dative gotrd,ya that 
follows immediately. 

Regarding the accent of the vocative jaydpatl, Bhatta- 
Bhaskara has observed in his commentary that the word is a 
sort of interpolation and is therefore accented as if it stood in 
the beginning of the pada (otro caturthe pade jdydpatl iti 
calvary aksardny abhikrdntdni | vinaiva catena rcah purnatvdt 
vise sydkdhksdydm dmantritam padam adhyahrtya pathitam ( 
idam eva ca abhikrdntatvam') . 

(20) KS. 25, 10 (=MS. 3, 8, 9) : 

visvajanasya chayasiti visvajanasya hy esa chaya | 
gotrad-goti ad dhy etat saniprasarpanti || 


4. Compare also the observations of Geldner in Ved. St. 2,291. 
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“With the mantra rihjajanasya chSySsi, he should put on 
the roof (to the sadas), for this shelter is for all people. 
People flock to this (sadas) from every family”. 

(21) VS. 20, 38 (=KS. 38, 6; MS. 3, H. 1) : 

I I I W . L 

idito dcvair harivan abhistir 

ajuhvfino havisa sardhamanah ] 

purarndaro gotrabhid vajrabahur 

a yatu yajnam upa no jusanah |1 

“May he with the bay horses, the mighty one, praised by 
the gods and radiating glory, to whom oblations are offered, 
may he come with pleasure to our sacrifice (Indra), the 
destroyer of forts, the breaker of mountains, who is armed with 
the thunderbolt”. 

I I I 

(22) TS. 2, 3, 14, 4: aryama yati vrsabhas tuvisman 

data vasunam puruhuto arhan I 

I ' II 

sahasrakso gotrabhid vajrabahur 

I I I 

asmasu devo dravinani dadhiitu i| 

“ There comes the impetuous bull, Aryaman, conferrer of 
riches, worshipful, who is invoked by many. May the Vajra- 
armed god, thou.'and-eyed, who is the breaker of mountains, 
confer wealth on us 

Aryaman is identified with Indra in this mantra which is 
addressed to the latter deity. The mantra occurs in the KS 
(10,13) and MS (4, 12, 4) also; but in the former text, 
padas a b read as aryama yati vrsabhas tuvisman yanta vasani 
vidhate tanupah and in the latter as aryama yati vrsabhas 
turafod data vasuni vi dadhe tanupah, 

gotra signifies ‘family’ in the compounds kim-gotra and 
yad-gotra that occur in Chan. Up. 4, 4. The sentence kimgotro 
nv aham asmi, in this passage, means ‘Now, to what family 
do I belong?', and the sentence naham etad veda yadgotras 
tvam asi means ‘I do not know to what family thou belongest.’ 

thus has the meaning of (1) ‘mountainrock’,or (2) 
‘protection’, or (3) ‘famil\, kula’ in the Vedic texts. One of 
these three meanings fits the context well in all the Vedic 
passages in which go tram occurs; and it is unnecessary to 
assign to it the meaning ‘herd of cows' also. 



JANARDANA VYASA— A PROTEGE 
OF KAVIND RACARY A 

B¥ 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 

There was a great revival of Sanskrit in Benares in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of the important 
names connected with it is that of Sarvavidyanidhana Kavi* 
ndracarya Sarasvati who was highly respected by Shah 
Jahan and Dara Shikoh and was instrumental in the abolition 
of the pilgrim tax at Benares and Prayag. A great scholar, 
he had the unique luck of combining his learning with large 
wealth, both of which he utilised for the good of the Hindu 
community. He maintained a big manuscripts Library. 
Prof. P. K. Gode^ has given us very valuable information 
regarding this. Kavindracarya not only himself wrote many 
works in Sanskrit and Hindi, bul also patronised and 
encouraged others to write. The works written by him are 
now well known, but not those written under his patronage 
among which latter is the Kavyaprakasa dipika, a comment- 
ary on the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, by Vyasajanardana, 
son of Babujivyasa, grandson of Yitthalavyasa and pupil of 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana. 

Aufrecht mentions this together with the Raghuvarhsa- 
tika and a Vrttaratnakaratika under Janardana Vibudha 
(C. C. I, 197). Under a separate entry of Janardana. 
surnamed Vyasa. pupil of JayarSma Nyayapancanana {ibid. 
P. 198), he mentions Padartham.'ilagudharthadipika, a Vaise- 
sika work. We will presently see that the autlior of the 
Kavyaprakasadipika is identical with the author of the 
Padarthamalagurlharthadlpika on the basis of the identity of 
parentage, surnames and preceptors. The separate entries 
in the Catalogus Catalogorum have therefore to be brought 
together. The commentaries on the Raghuvamsa and the 
Vrttaratnakara were not accessible to me. In an extract of 
the beginning of the latter in the India Office catalogue by 
Eggeling, II, p. 303, the author pays homage to his preceptor 


1, See Jagadvijayacchandas, Ganga Oriental Series, No. 2, 
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Ananta and says that he writes the work for the pleasure of 
one Krspadeva. Neither of these is mentioned in the work 
under notice. There is also difference of surn.Tmes. The 
identity of Vyasajanardana and J'anardana Vibudha cannot 
therefore be accepted unless definite evidence for it is adduced. 
Under the patronage of Maharaja Anup Singhji of Bikaner, 
one Vyasa J'anardana wrote a work on erotics, named Kaina- 
prabodha in ten Prakasas. There is a ms. of this in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library. He may be the same as our author. 

7'here is a MS. of the Kavyaprakasadipika (or Sloka- 
dipika as given by Aufrecht) in the Anup Sanskrit Library. 
It is numbered 5397. It has 199 folios of the size of 
11" X 5", with 11 lines in a page and 35 syllables in a line of 
Devanagari. The condition is fairly good. The end is 
missing. On the front page there is this endorsement: 

5r5rT55Tsqra?«T. 

The work begins thus : 

nqqfff 3 * 1 : li % li 
II ^ II 

9 ii 3 qiR gq'if^iq^qoifi^ 1 

aoiRiiq ggq. II ^ 11 

(?) I 

4^Ci ii » li 

q?*i. 1 

!TRiq; wqi II II 

I) ^ It 

«rai bw: I 

wn^qqwq^^l n 
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«ftfl5i55f(^I9SIiq^: II C li 
qiqcfiq i 

fi?q q«fl ^pqiciRqjgoiissq^i h n 

awf: Qct; 

ni^ eqtq i 

qts^ fq^j^ fqfqqisj^ 

q^qi^ cIcT: l^qf^ ^gqjqicl^lf^ 1 1 ? o || 
sfiqsrqi^qsqiRffi^qi fii%qr gl: i 

q5l5qqqfn5ET^q;TqT ^lfqq;f ^ II ?? U 

WRi^qqgianor g;§3ei?l|q%eiT: i 
qqi3[iqi%qfe3fr> goqijqr. 

5T»u% fqsrq^ || ij ^ || 

qt5[cfli^qi€ft q«r^qif«qr \ 

56Tl3fiqi»q?cTi Hifi ^nawsrqjft n ^ ^ u 

a?T: ^««« qsrr^qw gqti^q: || ? » n 

qcfl | 

snsp^RoqqiCi^^^i^q'l^ewq^r n u 
'qiqfq^ j 

jfiqigiqq^ii^iioi qn%qRTiR‘cif n ? ^ n 
^qir%gqi*nqg; i 

?qwq?«%H^^R^ifqrT: || ?vs h 
q4tcFq^«i»qqw^fqqp??T: i 
q^Fi?5lW qrq ^iWqt SRfftfqiJL || ^ ^ 
srgqi N^gi^gjTT qs^^qfqjicqisfl^i^gjrgoTT i 
qn^jrqinew: gw: elt sRisqjif^ li n 

^ qi^^q q?Rq?i n ^o h 
qjqn^qt fqcHqqf^gi: if^f 
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«i »4 !T 

efi 511 ^1 

qqiq i 

(qfJ?oiqE»qiS«l^fl?r 

q^T (q^i 11 II 

>o 

m 5f.5n^?i^^6?«cfRr esfti: i 

^f^^5qqfqgq55?qqafe53’Rt#ai hRI: II ^^11 
It ends thus : 

#rf^qi®q;i^^qR*Tf^cT ^ 3^i a-qeiqi5- 

lqqiqif^Ki%* I 5f;i5q?«n^fi^^iRt: ^qfiif^>qi®^i siis^w:^ 
3w; I w 

Among quotations are : 

qq'iqi:, ««^r?i?r:, qgqcfi, 

33i%wsn:, wa'llqsrqif^:, 5^g^^cT:, 
q«qRf5ictq:, ai^asacPi:,, 

aniwi^g^qaq, q<ifR:, =ao^5re:, aifaaqgfrqi?!:, 

%r(?iiS5F.:, qfqiq^:, ’ii'T^raq:, qf^gz:, qosJrftai:, aftaa?: n 

V3 


1. ?) Ed. 
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A NOTE ON JANARDANA VYASA AND 
KAVaNDRACARYA 

BY 

Dr. V. Ragiiavan 

In the foregoing short notice of Janardana Vyasa, a 
protege of the well-known Kuvlndracarya Sarasvatl of 
Beneres, Sri Maclhava Krishna Sarnia refers to the patronage 
and encoLiragcnient given Ik Kavindracaiya to other authors. 
In this connection, it must be mentioned that Kavindracarya 
not only encouraged other writers but, as a regular leader of 
the learned at the great headquarters of Hinduism, urged upon 
all the scholars in the Sastras who were negligent in the per- 
formance of Vedic riles to perforin them ; he induced even poets 
to do them. Kavindracarya exerted himself even in the work 
of finding employment for those who spent their time in master- 
ing the Vedas. See my article on Kavindracarya Sarasvali, 
D. R. Bhandarkar \’olume of the Indian Culture, pp. 159-165. 

Verse 23 at the beginning of Janardana Vyasa’s Kavya- 
prakasadipika extracted above in Sri .M. K. M. Sarma’s article 
mention.s that the author undertook to write this gloss at the 
instance of Kavindracarya, and this is preceded by eleven 
verses, 12-22, giving an account of Kavindr.acarya and his 
exploits. Of these eleven verses, 12-22, 12 KasivasI etc., is 
sloka 2 'f the Kavindrakalpadruma of Kavindracarya which 
1 am editing on the basis of six manuscripts. Si. 13 Godatira- 
nivasi, etc., is verse 4 of the Kavindracandrodaya published as 
No. 60 in the I’viona (!)riental Series; the next, 14, Adhitya 
Veda, etc., is verse 3 ol the Kavindrakalpadruma; the vei'ses 
that follow, 15-20, are the same, except for some omissions 
and change of order, as the eight verses eulogising Kavindra 
on p. 2 of the Kavindracandrodaya: 15 here Sasadanga, etc,, 
is 10 in KCU ; 16, Astadasa is 11 in KCU; the second line of 
17 and the first line of 18 form verse 14 of KCU ; the second line 
of 18 is the first line of 17 in KCU ; 17 here is 15 in KCU ; 20 
here is 16 there. The two verses which follow then, 21 and 22, 
Karnadayah and Ka idrk diitabhut, are the first two of the 
five verses in the address which Hemaraja read, serial si. 
nos. 36, 37, KCU. On the significance of the second verse 
here, etc , . see my article in the Bhandarkar Volume 

referred to previously, p. 162, 



Turi; saubmac.yacandratapa of nilakantha 

DIKSITA 

PY 

S. Venkitasi-br .MOMA Iyer, m, a„ b. sc. 

Travancorc Universtiy Oriental MSS. Library, Trivandrum 

The Saubhaf/yacandratapa of Nilakantha Diksita is a 
rare work on §;ikta I'antra. an old, incomplete and damaged 
palm-leaf manuscript of which in grantha script, having 
about 1500 (jranihas, was procured for the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library of the University of Travancore (Ms, No. 2‘>41) 
in the year by P.mdit R. A. Saslri, the well-known 

collector of manuscripts. The late Prof. P.P.S. Sastri brought 
it to the notice of .scholars in his brief note entitled ‘ Two Rare 
Treatises on .‘saktism’ in the Gopalakrishnamacharya Book of 
Commemoration ( 1942, pp. 4. The work commences 

thus : 

3rn-qi: I 

^ 

qfi%R9T ?T5f ^ STH%: qqu, ^:^RiqiqV I 

ggjq ^ sfrqr [fjqqi: 5rgr j 

It ends as follows ; 

q qfPR: I 

qiiRJT: q^jqfcj h =q|0S5gf6%q I 



fTrsqpjsqraaoTciR Rqr n 

qq^iinR 

#fl(»q=q-5(ifTqaq?'q3^ il 

The colophon at the end of the first Pariccheda, namely — 

«fiq?fi?5i3rf35r55iW4?gi?«rTqP5»?(Tq^gfq^^r4^g^i^- 
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imm qR«^: I 

clearly shows that the author Nilakantha Diksiia, son of Nara- 
yaria DIksita and Bhumidcvi, and grandson of Accan DIksita, 
the brother of the famous Appayya Diksiia, is identical with 
Nilakantha DIksita, the author of Swahldrnava, Nilakantha- 
vijaya, Nalacarila and other works. 

This is the only manuscript of the work so far known, 
but the actual extent of the work cannot be ascertained from 
the portion available in this manuscript. i It breaks off at the 
end of the second Pariccheda, hut that the author had the idea 
of having at least four Paricchedas is shown by the following 
statements in the available portion : 

«ftiq^iqwqFii5ir ^ 

The first Pariccheda may be regaxxled as an introduction 
to the work. It establishes the worship of Para Jsakti or 
Tripurasundari as the surest means of salvation even in a 
single life. Brielly stated, the contents of this I’aricrheda are 
as follows : 

People are of two kinds — those who strive after pleasure 
and those who strive after the absence of sorrow. Those who 
strive after pleasure are of two kinds — jadas or fools, who seek 
pleasures of the body, and vivekins or the intelligent who seek 
pleasure of the mind. Thi vlxfckins, again, are of two kinds — 
aparinaias i,e., immature, who are satisfied with mundane objects 
of pleasure like wealth and children, and parinatas i.e , the 
mature who pursue the threefold aspects of dharma, viz., yajha 
(performance of sacrifices), adhyayana (study of the Vedas) 
and dana (gifts of wealth), and by this means seek the pleasures 
of heaven. But all these enjoy pleasure only for a specified 
period and hence should be discarded. It is only tlte mumuksii 

1. Prof. P.P..S. Sastri in his paper referred to above observes 
that Atiratrayaj in, the younger brother of Nilakantha Diksita has 
written a work by name ^ripaddrthadipik& (.dso known as 
Srlpaddrthavyavastha) , based on the Saubhogyacandratapa. An 
examination of this work would be helpful in knowing the extent 
of Our work. 
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(seeker after salvation), who strives after permanent cessation 
of misery, that attains salvation. 

The means of altaininsj this salvation is lirahniajndna i.e. 
knowledge of Brahman, and Brahman is the same as ^iva 
and ^akti, which are two aspects of the same Supreme Being. 
The knowledge of the nature of Siva-Sakti, therefore, leads to 
.‘«alvation (mok.sa)® 

The means for this knowledge is threefold — jnil.najv.drga 
(Path of knowledge), Karmamdrga (Path of Action) and 
Bhaktimdrga (Path of Devotion). Of these jPiananulrga with 
intricacies of Sravana, inauana, j’ididhydsana etc., is very 
difficult to practise and requires a number of lives before one 
can acconipHsh it, and is like attempting to cross the ocean by 
swimming. The second path Kamianidrga, which constitutes 
the performance of nilva and iiaimil Uka karmas^ dc<Hcatlng 
them all to God, also only le.ads to jildjiamarga, and hence 
unattainable in a , .single life. So what remains is only the 
Hhakiitndrga, and this is capable of bringing about salvation 
even in a single life. It has got x.airdgya (renunciation; as ns 
attribute, and is , to be practised keeping hanuayoga as its 
accessory. The worship of Para-Sakti, therefore, is the surest 
means of Brahtnajiiuna, and consequently of .salvation.- 

The mode of this worship is to be gathered from Furana.'i 
and Divyagamas. 'J'hc authority of the Pvrdnas and Agamas 
may be questioned, but the statement in the Mahdbharafa 

giioTi ^ i 

3nsrir%5ri^ ^fqiK ^ n 

shows their equal autliority with the V'cdas. One should, 
however, discriminate between the Agamas conforming to the 
Vedic injunctions and those that are contradictory to them, and 
accept the former alone as proper anthoriiies. 


2. q^iqt *if^ qrfinftf 3i5nf;» 
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The Pariccheda concludes with the statement that in the 
rest of the work are discribed in order Nydsa, Pujd, Japa 
and Samar pa^ in accordance with the Vaidika Agamas like 
the Vamakeivarutanira. 

The second Pariccheda commences with the detailed 
description of the routine of a sadhaka one after another. 
Ttie preliminaries are described first. These consist of rising 
up early in the morning and meditation on guru, devatd and 
mantra, and prayer to the Earth ; and then in order Sauca 
(response to calls of nature), rfflMforfAaz'artc (cleaning of tce.h), 
mtikhapraksalana (washing the face), sndna (bath), bkas- 
malepana (smearing of ashes), tripundradharana on 

tripnndra mark), sandhya7'andana (performance of the worship 
of sandhya) and agnihotra. After these he should enter the 
piijdgrha (place of worship) and perform atniaiuddhi, 
hhutasuddhi and prdnapratistha. and then commence the 
performance of the nyasas, the first of wiiich is the Sodha- 
nyasa consisting of (1) Ganesanyusa, (2) Grahanyasa, (3) 
Naksatradc 7 ’aiunySsa, (4) yoginlnydsa, (5) Rdiinydsa, and 
(6) Ptilianydxa. Then follows the detailed account of the 
S’rlcak) anydsa with the following divisions : 

(Z) Caturairarekhdnydxa. (three varities) 

(2 ) Sarvdsdparipurakacakratiydsa 

(3) Sarvasaubhdgyaddyakacakranydsa 

(4) Sar7!drlhasddhakacakranydsa 

(5) S arvaraksdkaracakranydsa 

(6) Sarz'arogaharacakranyasa 

(7) Ayudhaniaranydsa 

((?) Sarvasiddhipradacakranyasa 

( y ) Sarvanandauiayacakranydsa 
{10) Ayudhavaranydsa 
(12) Astdracakranydsa 
{12) A ntardasdracakranydsa 
{13) Bahirdasdracakranydsa 
{14) Caturdasdracakranydsa 
{15) Astadalapadnianyusa 
{16) Sodasadalapadmanyasa 
{17) M udrdniaranydsa 
{18) Animddydnlaranydsa 
{19) Cakrelvaritiavakanydsa 

The manuscript does not extend further. 
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Elaborate description of each process is given, and the 
author often enters into discussions of different views on the 
same process. He has drawn upon a large number of earlier 
works in the field and has profusely quoted from them. The 
following list of the works and authors mentioned in this 
work will give an idea of his profound knowledge of Tantra 
literature ; 


IVorks 



srqia?iR9fP5: 






sisTRlRrer 


RsrqiRsq 




JTRRjflcil 


*?rRqfT*?: 




Rf2: 


RfiWH; 






R^?qcTifl«rr%qir 


RflHlWJi 


RfRi»q*i: 


Rfwq«3=^e»f: 


Rl«ROt?I*l 


R?fT^*l. 


^i»Tqicl5r«HL 

5Ti5Tn5«iRr3t 





1 This is mentioned as the work of the author’s grandfather 
a^matpitdmahacaran&ndm, i.e. Appayya Diksita, his grandfather’s 
brother. 
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^i^reSFcT: 



#vnTqi%?cRqi5i: 



5nRiHq?fr%: 


















]illiors 

3?i^; 

%iqs: 




qRsr: 

3iwci»^: 




HR5I3T: 



I’chas also quoted from (lie Vedas and Upanisads. 

Nilakantiia Diksita is best known as a poet and critic of 
art. This work, (he Sauhhagyacaiidrdiapa, shows liim also 
as an authority on fifikla Tantra, 


1 This is ;ilso mentioned as a work of the author's |^rand> 
father (a smat pUdninhacarana) , /. t’. Appayya Diksita, his grand- 
father’s brother. 

2 This is stated to be a work of the author’s elder brother- 
{(ismatjyesthacarana). This brother must be Accan Diksita. 



THE KUPFUSWAMI SASTRl RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting was held under the auspices of the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute on Sunday. 1st August 194S, at the 
Ranade Hall, Mylapore, to tender the respectful congratulations 
of the Institute to H. H. Sri Rama Varma Parikshit, on his 
accession as Maharajah oi Cochin. The President of the 
Institute. Sri T. R. Venkataramca Sastri, presided. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the Secretaries of the Institute^ 
read the messages that had been received for the success of the 
function. These included messages from Sri T. K. Nair, Prime 
Minister of Cochin, important scholars and citizens of Cochin, 
the Rajah Sahe!^ of Phaltan and other members of the 
Institute. 

Miss Devaki, daughter of Dr. C. R. Krishna Pillai, then 
sang verses on the Maharajah of Cochin, composed by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja. Sri T. 1C Venkatarama Sastri, Dr. C. Kun- 
han Raja, Pandit Vepattur Subrahmanya Sastri, Sri D. H, 
Naml)udripad, Mrs, Devaki Menon and Sri K, Balasubramania 
Iyer then spoke. 

Sri 'r. R. Veiik.slarama Sastri s.iid in the course of his 
si)cech : 

We have met here today to offer our respectful felicita- 
tions to the Maharajah of Cochin, who bears the illustrious name 
Parikshit. He is a member of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute. He has been a member of the Board of Studies in 
.Sanskrit in the Madras University. The present Maharajah 
of Cochin was also a student of the Presidency College and his 
reputation for a long time has been of deep scholarship in Sans- 
krit. I think, on the whole, the Cochin State exliibits scholarship 
in Sanskrit in a much larger degree than any other State — 
not merely the Ruler of the country but also the people; 
men and women devote much time there to the study of 
Sanskrit than I have known in any other part of the 
country. I have heard that the great Maharajah who abdicated, 
following the practices of ancient sovereigns of the 
country, had a great name for .scholarship. There were 
not many who had reached that height of scholarship. I 
have heard it said that that great Maharajah used to say 
that this nephew of his, the present Maharajah, was superior 
XVI— 34 
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to himself. The Maharajah has been till recently teaching people 
going to him, giving lessons in Tarka Sastra and other studies, 
sometimes getting pupils from the school and getting teachers 
to teach classes in his presence in the palace. It is a matter 
of great congratulation to us and to our ancient ideals, that one 
blessed with this scholarship and learning should be called 
upon to perform the function of a constitutional ruler of a 
country. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja said ; 

We are met here to convey our felicitations to His High- 
ness Sri Rama V'arnia Parikshit, Maharajah of Cochin, As a 
matter of fact, the felicitations should go to the people of the 
Cochin .State, to the people of Kerala, to the people of South 
India, to the people of India and I may say to the whole of 
humanity. This is an occasion which was not rare in ancient 
times but very rare in modern limes and probably the last in the 
history of the world, that a great scholar should ascend the 
throne in a country. In western countries we have known of 
Alexander, the disciple of Aristotle ; we have heard of Julius 
Caeser who was a great historian and great writer in Roman 
literature ; we have heard of Marcus Aurelius, a great philoso- 
pher of his time. Now we have got the traditions of King John 
who signed the famous Magna Carta without knowing what it 
was and who could not even sign his name. But in India itself 
the tradition of scholars becoming kings had obtained for a 
long time, and probably this will be the last instance which 
future histori.ans will have to record of a great scholar assum- 
ing ruling powers in a State. It is quite fitting that this 
Kuppuswami Sastri liesearch Institute should meet on such an 
occasion. I do not know how many of you present here 
would be able to think back of Madras 24 years ago when we 
had the Oriental Conference here. At that time his late High- 
ness Sri Rama Varma, a great scholar, and Sri Parikshit, both 
of them were here and I distinctly remember the occasion of 
the Pandita Parishad, the assembly of scholars in which both 
those distinguished personages were present. Eminent scholars 
were there and it was perhaps one of the great assemblies 
of scholars that I have ever seen. His Highness was 
connected with the Madras University as a member of the 
Board of Studies in Sanskrit and also as a member of the 
Examiners for the oriental titles for many years. He was 
connected in the same capacity with the Annamalai University 
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also for many years. His great uncle who abdicated the 
throne 35 years ago, had given a correct lead to Parikshit. 
After the exit of Sri Krishna, all people assembled in Naimi- 
saranya and thought of the way of continuing Dharma. 
Like that v\e must form anew Nainiisaranya now. Here it is 
that I will have to make a request to our President, Mr. Sastri, 
and another to the Press. Unless we extend our activities, 
continuing it far and wide, to centres like Bombay and Delhi, 
Benares and Lahore and Calcutta and other places, we cannot 
succeed in our cultural progress. We must take this movement 
for Sanskrit not merely as a Madras affair but take it as a far 
wider thing covering the whole of India ; it will become a 
world affair. If we can have our Sanskrit movement as an all- 
India movement, there is no doubt that every province in India 
will have to revolve on the same a .is and in the same direction. 
This is the request which 1 have to make to our President 
Mr. Sastriar. Another request which I have to make to the 
Press is to have a regular supplement week after week for 
proi'agaling culture and education and other things about 
India. What I want is th? t all the legislators, all the top- 
ranking administrators of the country, all the newspaper 
editors, .all the lawyers and judges, and all the prominent 
people, young and old. should know Sanskrit and should 
make use of Sanskrit. I am saying this to impress 
upon you the danger facing us. You should know that there 
was a similar danger to the whole of India some time back. 
It was a Malayalee, Sankara, a Tamilian. Ramanuja, and a 
Kannadiga. Madhvachari, who came to the rescue of 
Sanskrit and the whole of India. The Sanskrit world owe a 
debt of gratitude to these three people. -Vre we, Malayalees^ 
Tamilian^ and Kinnalig is, to remain quiet, when there is a 
great danger to Sanskrit and is our attempt to end with some 
local activity, and should we not go beyond this? Should we not 
start the ;ill-India movement? With these words I offer rny 
humble felicitations to His Highness Sri Rama \ arma 
Parikshit, the Maharajah of Cochin, who will stand as a guide 
to humanity by virtue of his deep scholarship. 

Panditaraja Sri Subrahmanya Sastri of Annamalai University 
then spoke in Tamil about His Highness and the scholarship of 
the Maharajah in Sanskrit from personal experience gained 
through his intimate contact with the Maharajah at the Pandka 
Parishad held by him annually. Sri SttbrahmRnya Sastri Said 
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it was his duty to attend the meeting held in honour of an 
Uttamasloka and a Rajarshi. Jieplying to a letter of congra- 
tulation from him, the Maharajah had recently written that 
his royal duties might prove a hindrance to his free pursuit 
of his scholarly interests. Such was his ardent love for 
Sanskrit and Sastraic studies. The Maharajah’s Panditya in 
the Tarka sastra has an exceptional quality. While cross- 
examining a student or Pandit, he would put questions of such 
a nature that one would be amazed at the originality 
of his mind and comprehensiveness of his grasp of the Sastra. 
The Maharajah had written a new commentary on the 
Karikavali. The Maharajah was equally learned in Alankara 
and edanta Sastras and had composed many hymns which 
had been published. The lecturer also referred to the sweet 
manner in which the Maharajah referred to everybody in a 
gathering including the students as ‘ Sriman’. He also made 
reference to the fact how the late Mm. Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri had appreciated the Mahrajah’s scholarship and 
had held that the Hoard of Examiners in Oriental Title was 
never complete without the Maharajah. 

Sri D. H. Nambudiripad spoke then. Srimati Oevaki 
Ammal, Sanskrit Lecturer, Queen Mary’s College Madras, read 
Sanskrit verses composed by her on His Ilighncs-s. 

T. R. V enkatarama Sastri then moved the following 
resolution : 

“ This meeting held under the auspices of the Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Research Institute, tenders its respectful felicita- 
tions to His Highness Sri Rama Varma Parikshit, a renowned 
Sanskrit scholar and patron of Oriental learning, on his 
accession as the Maharaja of Cochin and prays for bis long 
life and prosperous career as ruler of Cochin.” 

Sri K. Balasubraman-a Aiyar. one of the Secretaries of 
the Institute, spoke in support of the resolution. He recollect- 
ed the unforgettable scene of the Pandita Parishad held 
in the Madras Sanskrit College during the third Oriental 
Conference. It was unanimously agreed to that none at 
that time deserved to preside over the gathering than 
the great scholar aud King, the late abdicated Maharajah of 
Cochin. It was an unique gathering of Pandits of outstand- 
ing ability the like of which one could never sec. The quiet 
and simple style in which the Maharajah arrived there in a 
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'Mundu’ and Shawl, along with his nephew the present 
Maharajah, gave them great delight. What was more, the 
Maharajah put questions in the debate which proved him an 
equal to the Panditas ; and on that occasion the late Maha- 
rajah said that his quiet nephew by his side was a greater 
Tarkika. Sri K. Balasubramania Aiyar said it was their 
peculiar fortune that a scholar of such eminence had ascended 
the throne of Cochin. They looked forward to a glorious and 
long reign and hoped for a great patronage of learned men 
and learning, and particularly of Sanskrit. 



THE 21ST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS, PARIS 

This summer of 1918 saw Paris become once more the 
centre of several International Congresses. These periodic 
meetings of scientists from all over the world had to be 
interrupted during the war, but at last this exchange of views 
and discoveries is once more re-established. 

The institution of the International Congress c f Orienta- 
lists was founded in Paris in 1873. The first and the eleventh 
Congress were held in the French capital. These meetings are 
generally held every three years, but two world wars have 
been the cause of long interruptions. The twentieth Congress 
was held in Brus.sels in 1938. 

I'he twenty-first Congress was held with the same aini in 
view as the preceding ones, to gather together the delegates and 
members of all the institutions over the world who have 
devoted their life’s study to orientalism, that is the study of 
Man and Civilisations in the Orient, more than half of 
humanity. 

Orientalism covers in fact ancient and modern civilisations 
in that part of the world stretching from North Africa to the 
Pacific. It is concerned with the culture of the world outside 
of Europe and America, and in the present day more than a 
thousand million men belong to the civilisations of India, 
Islamic countries and China. The Congress was thus the 
means of bringing together the scholars of the most varied 
learnings, which were divided into ten sections: 

(1) Egyptology, (2) Semitic Studies, (3) Assyriology, 
(4) Iranian and Central-asiatic studies, Turcology. 
(.S) Indology, (6) Indo-Chinese and Indonesian studies. 
(7) Sinology, (8) Islamic studies, (9) East-West. Chris- 
tian Orientalism, (10) .Archaeology, Proto-history and 
Ethnology. 

More than 260 communications were made in the above 
sections. Moreover, several general meetings, or meetings 
which grouped several sections, were held to allow the scholars 
to study problems of general interest, or related to several 
fields of study. It was thus that the Congress commemorated 
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the millenary anniversary of Al-Biruni, which the Iran Society 
of Calcutta was to celelirate later and which recalled to mind 
the memory of a scholar of rare universality, since he was 
able, in times of fanaticism, to have a profound knowledge of 
hellenic philosophy, a complete mastery of Arabic literature of 
his time, and a vast Sanskrit culture which enabled him to 
leave precious work for the greater glory of India. 

The section of Indology was particularly active. The 
Indian delegation, presitled by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, dele- 
gateof the Indian Government, included Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
V. Kane, delegate of the University of Bombay and the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Professor S. K. Chatterji, 
delegate of the University of Calcutta and the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, delegate of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona and Secretary 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. Besides these representa- 
tives a great number of universities, societies and Indian per- 
sonalities were represented and sent reports and communica- 
tions. A number of great international works concerning the 
development of Indian studies were approved by the entire 
Congress, notably an imprortant scientific investigation into 
the modern Indian languages and folklore, (a research which 
becomes extremely urgent due to the rapid changes that are 
taking place in the India of to-day), a plan for an Encyclo- 
paedia of technical notions and terjns of ancient Indian 
thought, the continuation of Mr. Vishvabandhu Sastri’s great 
work (Vedic- Word-Concordance), a new Sanskrit Thesaurus, 
etc. 

The Indian delegates were able to ascertain for them- 
selves the continuity of the study of Indology in the West, 
particularly in France, and the enthusiasm with which 
successive generations strive to enrich the field of Indian 
philology, with the object of promoting a truly universal 
humanism. 

Among the general resolutions of the Congress, special 
mention must be made of the decision to influence educational 
circles in introducing in all countries essential notions on the 
great living civilisations of the East, particularly India, Islamic 
countries and China. It is more and more apparent that a 
general knowledge of Man and Humanism, in the full sense of 
the word, nor a true comprehension between East and West 
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can exist without a well-balanced knowledge of the great 
civilisations of the world. 

The congressists made visits to the Louvre and Guimet 
Museums where important oriental collections are exposed. 
Moreover, they were able to visit several temporary exhibitions, 
a number of which were organised on the occasion of the Con- 
gress. Among these exhibitions mention must be made of the 
following: the findings of the Ecole Francaised’Extreme- Orient 
in the South of Indochina (findings which prove the mediter- 
ranean and Indian influence on the country in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and which have much in common with 
the discoveries made in Virapalnam near Pondicherry); new 
acquisitions of the Teheran Museum, which were lent by the 
Iranian Government and which comprise objects in gold, 
bronze and pottery as well as ancient inscriptions; French 
influence in China in the XVIIIth century; the Imprimerie 
Nationale de France exposed several books, among which a 
monumental edition of the Bhagavata-purana, printed a century 
ago; the Societe Asiatique presented at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris an exhibition of the principal types of 
characters and books used in the world. 

More than 800 delegates were present. More than thirty 
countries and sevent)^ academies, iiniver.sities and societies 
were represented. The Congress was organised by the Societe 
Asiatique de Paris, which is the chief organization dealing 
with orientalism in France. Monsieur Jacques Bacot. Member 
of the Institut. presided, and Monsieur Rene Grousset. Member 
of the Academie Francaise, was the .secretary. 

Resolutions passed by 21st International Congress of 
Orienlalisis 

1. The Congress has decided that the International 
Consultative Committee will continue to function as a 
permanent International Committee till the next Congress, and 
should vacancies arise before then, they will be filled by 
co-option. 

2. Tue project of instituting a union of orientalist 
societies in co-ordination with the UNESCO, which was pre- 
sented by the Netherlands Oriental Society and placed before 
the XXIth Congress in its inaugural sitting on the 23rd July, 
was carefully examined, in conformity with the decision taken 
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at the 1st sitting by the International Consultative Com- 
mittee and the delegates of the Oriental societies and insti- 
tutes, with the co-operation of the UNESCO delegate. The 
Congress has decided that this project will be examined by the 
permanent International Committee and adjourned to the next 
Congress. 

3. The Congress moved a motion that essential notions 
on the civilisations of the East and especially ,of Islam, India 
and China, be introduced in the educational programmes of all 
countries, following a motion moved by the Societe Asiatique 
de Paris on the 11th January 1946 concerning France, and a 
similar one presented in sections V and IX by Mr. R. Schwab. 

4. The Congress moved the motion that the publication 
of an Orientalist Bibliography analogous to the old Orienta- 
lische Bibliographic be undertaken, following a proposal made 
by Mr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes in section VIII, and later 
in tlie other sections and to the International Consultative 
Committee. The Congress decided that the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee will do its utmost to draft a plan and seek 
the means of carrying it into effect with the assistance of the 
interested scientific organizations. As a temporary measure, 
each couxitry will establish its own biblography. 

5. The Congress, alarmed by the continuously aggravated 
hindrances which the regulations of the Custom, Police and 
politics exercise on universal culture and particularly on 
oriental studies, notably the difficulty of exporting scientific 
books, has decided to make an appeal to all the governments 
and international organizations (UNO, UNESCO, etc.) to 
obtain a change in the state of things and allow an exchange of 
culture to take place unhindered to suit the spiritual needs of 
our civilisation. (Motion proposed by M. Abel in section 
VIII). 

6. Mr. H. R. Gibb and Mr. Levi-Provencal informed 
the Congress that, in order to prepare a plan for the revision 
and re-edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, it is proposed to 
hold a meeting of the delegates of the Academies responsible 
for the creation of the Encyclopaedia and the present editing 
committee in April 1949, under the auspices of the Permanent 
International Committee of the Congress. The Congress was 
pleased to give full consent to the proposition. 

7 . Following the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress would like to draw the attention of the Governments of 

XVI— 25 
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India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and all the scientific societies of 
those countries, to the necessity of making a scientific investiga- 
tion into the modern Indian languages anJ folklore, and pro- 
poses a plan of action which will be submitted to the interested 
organizations for detailed elaboration. (See complete text of 
motion in Appendix.) 

8. The Congress, after deliberation by the section of Indo- 
logy, considered with deep interest and approved the plan for an 
Encyclopaedia of technical notions and terms of ancient Indian 
thought, the clause* of which will be drawn up from the 
summaries of monographs established for each of these notions. 
This opus magnum will be prepared by the publication of a 
Bulletin which could be called in Sanskrit Samjhdvydkarana 
and in Latin Semantica indtea. The publishing house will be 

stablished in Europe, probably in Paris, while the responsibi- 
li } for the Encyclopaedia itself, wid fall to the Indian Centre 
>or International Coaordination of Indological Studies, under 
liie direction of a committee of Indian and Western scholars, 
which committee is in process of formation under the auspices 
of the University of Delhi. The -All-India Oriental Conference 
will be ofiicially informed of the present resolution and 
requested to give its full support to the project. 

9. The Congress, informed by section V of the importance 
of the work undertaken by Mr. Vishvabandhu Shasiri, 
assisted by a devoted team of workers, vis., the publication of 
the Vedic-Word-Concordance, congratulated Mr. Vishvabandhu 
Shastri and his collaborators for their work, continued in East 
Punjab at present under very difficult conditions. The Congress 
expresses the wi^h that the Indian Government, Universities 
and Societies, as well as all the scientific organizations of the 
world interested in the progress of Indian studies, will give 
to this enterprise all the moral and material help at their 
disposal. 

10. The congress was informed by section V of the 
project of a Sanskrit Thesaurus prepared through the good 
offices of the Deccan College Research Institute in Poona, 
and expressed its satisfaction that a work so important to 
the progress of Sanskriiic studies, and orientalism in general, 
be undertaken. It gives its full confidence to the Deccan 
College Institute to conduct the undertaking with complete 
success. The Congress expresses the wish that the Govern- 
ment of India, the Universities and interested societies, will 
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give their complete moral and material support to this enter- 
prise. 

11. Following the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress expresses the wish that the publication of the translation 
of the Rg'Veda by Geldner be promptly completed. 

12. Fpllowing the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress expresses its congratulations to the Committee in charge 
of the work un lertaken in Ceylon, directed by Professor 
Ratnasuriya, namely, the publication of a Sinhalese Etymologi- 
cal Diction iry. It expresses the wish that this model work of 
lexicography be rapidly brought to a successful issue. 

13. Following the proposal made by Mr. Ligeti in sec- 
tion VTI, the Congre3.s expresses the wish that the publication 
of the inventory of Tilietan manuscripts brought back by Paul 
Pclliot to the Bililiotheque Nationale de Paris, be continued 
and completed as soon as possible. 

14. Following the propo.sal made by Mr. R. Schwab to 
section V, the Congre.ss expres.ses the wish that a history of 
orientalism be undertaken. 

15. Following the proposal made by Mr. Le fort in sec- 
tion IX, the Congress expresses the wi.sh that the name 
‘Orient-chretien' (Christian Orient) be maintained in the next 
meetings of the Congress to designate the section which 
covers the work concerning ancient Christian literature in the 
Orient. 

16. The Congress expresses the desire that an Interna- 
tional Committee entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the 
work concerning the publication of the archives of the 
Ottoman Empire, in Turkey and outside Turkey, be set up, 
the centre of which could be in Turkey. (This proposal was 
made by Mr. Kurat in section IV (Turcology), corroborated 
by the proposals in the same section made by M. Bombaci and 
M. Duda with the object of encouraging a work of similar 
nature undertaken in Italy and Austria, and which come in 
tune with the proposal made by Mr. Svoronos in section IX, 
that a systematic index be made of the archives in Europe 
dealing with the Ottoman Empire. 

17. Following the proposal made in section IV (Iranian 
and Central- Asiatic studies), the Congress expresses the wish 
that the publication, undertaken under the patronage of the 
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Iranian Government, of a vocabulary of the Persian language, 
be made ready as soon as possible in the Persian language and 
one European language. 

18. Following the propo.'al made by Mr. Ligeti in 
section VII and the proposal made in section IV (Turcology), 
the Congress expresses the wish that the collections which 
are still difficult to get hold of and belonging to Ecole 
National des Langues Orientales Vivantes, be catalogued, in 
particular the Korean collection, which includes works of 
great value that are to be found nowhere else in Europe. 

Complete text of the motion No. T proposed by section V 
(^Indology) and passed by the Congress. 

The XXIth International Congress of Orientalists would 
like to draw the attention of the Governments of India, 
Pakistan and Cejlon, and of all the learned Societies in these 
countries to the great importance of activising the researches 
into modern Indian languages and folklore. 

The admirable basis laid for such studies by the publica- 
tion of the Linguistic Survey of India and other works of 
Indian and Occidental scholars makes it all the more incumbent 
on the present generation to continue and further develop 
their work. 

At the present moment it is still possible to do so if all 
opportunities are being used with energy and without delay. 
But modern social areas, which, however desirable for other 
reasons, will inevitably and irrevocably, within a near future, 
wipe out many dialects and linguistic features of the greatest 
importance for the understanding of the history of Indian 
language and culture, and of Indo-European and general 
linguistics. 

The first necessary step to be taken is the training in 
linguistics and phonetical methods of an adequate number of 
field-workers and academic teachers. As an encouragement 
to students wanting to take up research work on such lines 
it might prove useful if Universities and Learned Societies 
could establish scholarships and prizes for the study of modern 
dialects and folklore. 

In India it might be practical to let the Anthropological 
Survey take hand of the field-work. 

Various lines of attacking the problem seem possible ; 
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(1) The use of special questionnaires on the pattern of 
Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life, and of ordinary questionnaires 
embracing also the morphology of the dialects in question. 
These might be utilised for the construction of linguistic 
atlases of select areas, in compliance with the plan made 
by the recent Sixth Linguistic Congress for the Linguistic 
Atlas of the world. 

(2) Collection of folklore. 

(3) Special attention ought to be given to the languages 
of Southern India which have been only cursorily dealt with 
in the Linguistic Survey of India. 

For the rest the methods of work would have to be 
evolved in detail by the institutions directing the researches. 

Dr. O. La com UK, 
Professor, Sorbonne, Paris 

AND 

Dr. J. Filliozat, 

Secretary, Societe Asiatique de Paris, 
Professor, Sorbonne, Paris. 



THE 14TH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE. DARBHANGA 

At the invitation of Maharajadhiraj Sir Katneshwar Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Darbhanga, the All-India Oriental 
Conference held its 14t'n session at Darbhanga. In Mithila 
hallowed by the memory of Janaka and Yajfiavalkya, the home 
of Poet Vidyapati, in the land of Sanskrit and Navya-nyaya, 
where the ruler himself is a descendant of the celebrated author 
and logician, Mahesa Thakkura, there was an unique gathering 
of over 6J0 scholar-delegates and 300 Pandits from distant 
parts of tiie country, ranging from Tavancore to East Punjab. 
Among other notable delegates were Prof. Louis Renou of 
the Paris University, Prof. C. A. Rylands of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Mr. Tan Yuan Shan, 
Representative of the Chinese Government, Miss Yaii Shan, 
Chinese artist, and a representative of the Belgian Government. 

The Conference, which was in session from October 15 
to 18, was opened by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, retired Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University 
and distinguished histori.in, was tiie General President of the 
session. The following presided over the twelve sections of the 
Conference: Vedic — Dr. R. N. Dandekar of Poona; Iranian — 
Prof. D. D. Kapadia of Bombay ; Classical Sanskrit — Prof. 
S. P. Bhattacharya of Calcutta ; Islamic — Prof. M. Z. Siddiqui ; 
Pali and Buddhism — Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt ; Prakrit and Jaini- 
sm — Dr. A. M. Ghatge; History — Dr‘ N. V^enkataramanayya 
of Madras; Archaeology — Mr. Khwaja M. Ahmed of Hydera- 
bad ; Linguistics — Dr. Bhatakrishna Ghosh ; Dravidian — Mr. 
K. Ramakrishnayya of the Madras University ; Philosophy 
and Religion — Dr. P. T. Raju of the Andhra University; and 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts — Prof. P. K. Gode of 
Poona. Owing to the unavoidable absence of some of the 
elected Presidents, the proceedings of the history and Archaeo- 
logy sections were conducted by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti and 
Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, and those of the Technical Sciences section 
by Sri G. P. Majumdar. 

Welcome Address 

In his welcome address, the Chariman of the Reception 
Committee, Dr. Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
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Hindu University, stressed the importance of the study of the 
classics in the world to-day when technological inventions and 
gadgets of physical conveniences exercise a fatal fascination 
on our minds. Pleading that everyone should be encouraged 
to study Sanskrit, the Vice-Chancellor said that only that 
language which most approached Sanskrit and which would 
reflect the culture and tradition of the land, namely, Sans- 
kritised Hindi, could become India’s national language, while 
English would serve us in our international contacts and 
provincial languages in our regional affairs. 

Presidential Address 

In his presidential address. Dr. Majumdar laid stress on 
Indian culture to which, he said, “modern India should turn 
for guidance and inspiration rather than to the progressive 
nations of the West.” He believed that the world to-day was 
badly in need of the blessings of Indian culture”. Those 
essential characteristics of ancient Indian culture which had 
stood the test of time would, he said, supply the necessary 
guiding principles not only to modern India but to the war- 
weary world suffering from nationalism, commercialism and 
militarism. Drawing attention to the leading ideas of this 
ancient Indian culture, the President said that for a true and 
complete understanding of all this, the first pre-requisite was 
a wider diffusion of the study of Sanskrit and giving it a 
much better status in our so-called higher and liberal educa- 
tion in colleges and universities. “This Oriental Conference, 
being vitally interested in the promotion of Indian culture, 
must see to it that the study of Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
languages and literature in all branches is given a due place in 
the new system of education that will be introduced in Free 
India.” Citing the example of the Buddhistic texts, he pointed 
out how a simplified Sanskrit could even become universally 
popular. Adverting to the practical issues of this question, 
the Vice-Chancellor said, that Government should take up the 
encouraging and reorganisation of the traditional tols, 
incorporating in them elements of a modern education and 
introduction of Sanskrit as a compulsory subject in our 
schools, colleges and universities for all non-professional and 
non-technological groups. He called upon the Central Govern- 
ment to set up a central organisation for the collection of 
manuscripts, publication of texts and the org anisa tion of 
higher study and research. 
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Sections and Papers 

In the t .'/elve sections, nearly 200 papers were read by 
scholars, the Classical Sanskrit section, as usual, leading with 
the largest number, and that of Indian Philosophy coming next. 
The wide range of the subjects can be gauged when it is noted 
that two of the papers dealt with rudiments of a system of 
Indian stenography and a telegraphic and wireless code for 
India, both by Sri Guha Thakkura of Benares. 

Open Session : Lectures and Symposia 

In the open session of the Conference, His Excellency 
Mr. M. S. Aney, Governor of Bihar, joining the scholars, read 
a learned paper on ancient relations between India and 
Ceylon. Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy, in a lecture surveying the history and present state of 
Indological research in India and abroad, urged the need for 
the Government of India starting a Central Institute of 
Indological Research. Dr. V. Raghavan opened the symposium 
on Sanskrit as a National Language in which Prof. Baburam 
Saxena, Pandita Kshama Rao, Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri, 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji and other scholars took part. There 
was a second symposium on One-act Natakas in Sanskrit 
in which Dr. S. K. De, Dr. V. Raghavan and Prof. 
V. A. Ramasawmi Sastri took prominent part. A third 
symposium on East and West was conducted in which Dr. P. 
T. Raju, Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof. Haridas Bhattacharya and 
others took part ; there was also a symposium on the problem 
of the Maithili. 

Other Meetings 

The occasion of the conference was availed of by other 
cultural organisations in the province : the promoters of the 
Mithila University organised a public meeting and invited the 
delegates to give them their views ; and the Bihar Sanskrit 
Association held their annual convocation in the Conference 
Pandal with the Governor in the chair. Mr. Aney observed 
in his convocation address: “The real strength of India lies 
in its cultural cohesion ; it will be suicidal to neglect the con- 
solidation of its cultural forces and simply to rely on the 
growth of the conception of nationaliiy as is being understood 
in the West ”. There was something grand, sublime, fascinat- 
ing, magnetic and all-pervasive about Indian culture, he said, 
and those who came into contact with it could not fail to be 
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gradually attracted and drawn to it, love it. respect it and 
ultimately be merged and absorbed in it’'. Dwelling on the role 
of Sanskrit in the work of this cultural consolidation. His 
Excellencj* pointed out that the mingling of scholars and 
Pandits at such a conference was bound to be of mutual 
benefit, 

PandHa Parishod 

During this session, the local committee had enlarged the 
Pandita Parishad, a regular feature, into a parallel Sanskrit 
session with 13 sections in which about 300 Pandits from all 
over India took part and, apart from Vakyarihas, 124 papers 
were presented in Sanskrit. Of S nith Indian Pandits who 
attended, mention may be made of Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri and 
T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar who presided over two sections 
and Messrs. Veppattur Subrahmanya Sastri and Ramasubba 
Sastri from Chidambaram. An interesting item in the Pandita 
Parishad was Ihe Panji, the recital by Maithili Pandits of 
genealogical lists maintained in their families and in the royal 
house. 

There were also three gatherings of poets in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and Maithili and even late in the night on the conclud- 
ing day, as guests were, departing, huge gatherings of people 
were sitting listening to the mike resounding with poems and 
songs of these Kavi Sammelan.s. 

The Local Secretary, Dr. LJmesh Misra and the Maha- 
raja's munificence had done much for the convenience of the 
delegates, The Lakshmiswar Public Library of the Maharaja 
was kept open for the delegates and in the good collection of 
manuscripts here are included Poet Vidyapati’s own copy of 
the Bhagavata and a rare illuminated paper scroll manuscript, 
only 18 feet long and 3 inches broad, in which the whole 
Bhagavata is written in minute script. It is hoped that the 
Maharajah world soon have a descriptive catalogue of his 
Sanskrit mss. prepared and published. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed some important resolutions. At 
the instance of Dr. S. K. Chatterji, the Conference urged the 
adoption of Sanskritised Hindi in Devanagiri script with 
English for some time to come as the language of India. On 
the motion of Dr. V. Raghavan, the Conference urged upon the 
Provincial and Central Governments to salvage the manuscript 

XVI— a6 
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treasures in the country and pleaded for the organisation of a 
Manuscript Department by the Centre. On the motion of 
Mm. P. V. Kane, the Conference congratulated the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, on their 
Undertaking the preparation of a Sanskrit Thesaurus and 
Historical Dictionary and called upon scholars, institutions. 
Universities and Governments to give their co-operation to the 
work. The chief resolution, moved from the chair, requested 
the Government of India to organise at a suitable centre a 
Central Indological Research Institute to promote research in 
the history, philosophy, culture, languages and literatures of 
India and the Asian countries which came into close contact 
with India in the past, and to house a National Library and 
Collection of Manuscripts. 

Next Session 

Accepting the invitation of the Bombay University and 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the con- 
ference decided to hold its 15th session in Bombay at the end 
of 1949. Dr. S. K. De, retired Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca 
University, was elected General President and the following 
were elected Section- Presidents: — Vedic; Sri Vishva Bandhu 
Sastri of East Punjab. Iranian: Prof. Tavadia of Santi 
Nikaten^ Classical Sanskrit: Dr. V. Raghavan of. the Madras 
University. Religion and philosophy : Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri of the Travancore University. History^: Dr. A. S. 
Atlekar of Benares Hindu University. Archaeology: Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Director-General of Archaeology. Dravidian: 
Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri of Annaraali University (Retd.). 
Pali and Buddhism: Prof. Vadekar of Poona. Prakrit and 
Jainism: Prof. H. D. Velankar of Bombay. Islamic Culture : 
Prof. Huniayun Kabir of Education Department, Delhi. 
Arabic and Persian : Maulvi Mahesh Prasad of the Benares 
Hindu University. Linguistics : Dr. Siddheswar Varma of 
Kashmir. Technical Sciences and Arts : Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
of the Archaeological Department, Delhi. The following 
were elected to the Executive Committee of the Conference : 

President : Dr. S. K. De. Vice-President : Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri. Treasurer : Mm. V. V. Mirashi. General 
Secretaries : Dr. A. S. Altekar and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Other 
Members : Dr. P. V. Bapat, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. 
N. P, Chakravarti, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Prof. K. C. Chattopa- 
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dhyaya. Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, Prof. Jagan Nath, Mm. Dr. 
P. V. Kane, Prof. D. D. Kapadia, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Mm. 
Dr. Umesh Misra, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Dr. 
Sukumar Sen, Dr. A. N. Upadhyaya, Dr. P. L. V'aidya. 
Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. G. Yazdani. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Early Indus Civilizations by Ernest Mackay, M.A., D.Litt. 
F.S.A., Luzac. and London, Stiff paper Rs. 15-0-0. Cloth 
binding Rs. 17-6-0. 

This is the second edition of the late Dr. Mackay 's earliei 
publication, the Indus Valley Civilization issued in 1935, revised 
and enlarged by M rs. Dorothy Mackay for the benefit of Indian 
Students in the light of further excavations at Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa, and Chanhu-daro. Tlie book i.s divided into eight 
chapters, as in the original edilit with headings in a itvf 
cases slightly altered, in which the various a.spects of the Indu.'i 
Valley Civilization are described. Besides Bibliography and 
Index, an addendum summarising briefly the re.sults of the 
investigations of scholars sub.sequenl to the first publication of 
the work in 1S>35 .aboul the dating of the ITarappa Civilization, 
and the interpretation of the writing on the seals fi’om ancient 
Indus Cities has been added. The number of plate.s is 
more than doubled. In the place of the original 16 the 
present work contains 34, besides ‘ The Air Photograph of 
Mohenjo-daro’, which forms the frontispiece, and the map of 
India showing the position of the Indu.s Valley Cities. 

Notwithstanding the diggings carried on at Harappa and 
Chanhu-daro subsequent to the publication of the original work 
in 1935, no new material facts have come to light, and our know- 
ledge of the Indus Valley Civilizations and of the peoj)le who 
were responsible for its development remains pretty much what 
it was bef<.>re. The numerous seals with and without inscrip- 
tions and other cult objects discovered in the Indus Valley 
excavations are usually pre.ssed into service in this connection. 
Their evidence is not, however, unequivocal and clinching. 
Though several attempts have have been made to decipher the 
Indus Valley script, it remains as mysterious to-day as it was 
when the first seal was brought to light. It is not possible 
to draw any conclusions from them until they are satisfactorily- 
interpreted and explained. The cult objects are supposed to 
indicate the prevalence of the Mother Cult together with 
an incipient form of Saivism. 

Jt is supposed that Saivism was at first exclusively the 
faith of the Dravidians ; and as the Indus Valley finds reveal 
the traces of an incipient form of Saivism, it has been 
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argued that the ancient inhabitants of the Indus Valley 
who practised this religion must have been Dravidians. 
We know nothing about the religion of the Primitive 
Dravidians. Scholars usually fall back upon early Tamil 
literature for the re-construction of the history of the 
Primitive Dravidians. Picking and choosing only those 
facts which they consider specially favourable to their views, 
they pre.>5ent us a mythical picture of a society which they 
believe to be Dravidian. This cannot be accepted. Dravidian, 
in the first place, is a name arbitrarily chosen by philologists to 
denote a group of languages. It is rot valid to suppose that 
because a group of people were speaking languages with 
strong affinities, they belonged to one and the same race. 
Secondly, Tamil literature uncontaminated by Sanskrit language 
and uninfluenced by Sanskritic culture is not known. There- 
fore, the evidence drawn from early Tamil literature cannot 
give us any idea of the primitive Dravidian religion. Siva 
was not a Dravidian (iod; he is a Vedic dicty. The birth and 
growth of Saivism step by step can be traced from the Vedic 
literature, from the Rg Veda down to the Upanishads. It !.< 
vain to contend, ignoring the mass of evidence found in Vedic 
literature, that Siva was originally a Dravidian God and 
Saivisni a Dravidian religion. If the objects found in the 
excavations of the Indus Valley cities reveal traces of Saivism, 
then the people who followed it must have been Vedic Aryans 
rir people of allied culture and not the primitive Dravidians of 
Avhom nothing is known. The meaning of the cult objects 
found in the ancient Indus cities can be understood much better 
by a close and patient study of the Vedic literature than by 
imaginative speculations about the religious prrctices of the 
so-called primitive Dravidians. TIio archaeologists who are 
engaged in the study ami interpretation of the ancient Indus 
Civilizations have much to gain by devoting their attention to 
the Vedic literature, the Saihbilus, Urahinanas and other works 
of allied character. 

The present edition like its predecessor is devoid of 
technical discussions, which would have made it hard for a lay- 
reader to follow. The style is lucid and the presentation clear 
and attractive. The Early Indus Civilizations in short serves as 
an excellent introduction to the study of ancient Indus Valley 
civilization and culture, 


Venkataramanayya 
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Ananda Ranga Vijaya Cainpu of Srinivasa Kavi. Edited 
with Critical Introduction, Notes and Sanskrit Commentary 
by Dr. V. Kaghavan, University of Madras, with a Foreword 
by H. E. C. F. Baron, Governor of French India. Editor or 
B.G. Paul & Co., G. T.. Madras. 1948. pp. i-xvi + l -7.S+ 
1-199. Rs. 4. 

All students of Sanskrit literature should warmly welcome 
the publication under notice which is to be considered a rare 
specimen among the historical kavyas in Sanskrit and which is, 
therefore, to be included among other famous historical kavyas 
like Sana’s Harsacarita, Kalhana’s Kajatarangini, Bilhana's 
Vikramahkadevacaritra, Kaviraja’s Navasahasahkacarita. 
Yajnanarayana Diksita’s Sahityaratnakara and Ramabhad- 
ramba’s Raghunathabhyudaya. The author of this work, 
fiiinivasa Kavi. who is known as a native of South Arcot and 
the son of one Gangadharadhvarin of Srivatsa Gotra, was a 
contemporary of the hero of the C'ampu, Anandaraiiga Pillat 
and was patronised by him. Anandaraftga Pillai, it is known 
from his famous Diary, was a “ noble Hindu merchant-prince 
who, whether in office or not, led a rich life, supporting the 
Brahmins, patronising the learned, delighting in music and 
dance, and spending lavishly on domestic celebrations, feasting 
thousands and instituting lasting benefactions of Istapurta 
It is therefore no wonder that the poet, who received sufficient 
patronage and encouragement in life from him, was inclined to 
write a beautiful campii on the life and achievements of bis 
benefactor. 

The Campu is in eight stabakas. The tirst siabaka 
describes the hero’s high lineage from the Vadavas of Ayc.na- 
varanj near Madras who traced their descent from Nandagopa 
himself, the foster-father of Srlkrsna. The second stabaka 
describe.s the various de.sccndants that had appeared in the line. 
Of them one was Bomraaya who married Ramanuja. They 
had two sons, Venkata and Tiruvehkata. Tiruvehkata, 
the younger of the two, married one Lak.smi. They went 
on a pilgrimage to Tirupati and instituted many charities 
there. In the third xiabaka it is stated that by the blessing 
of I-ord Vchkatesvara, they had a son born in the cyclic year 
Sarvadhari, Phalguna month (30th March 1709). Tiruvehkata 
named him Vijayanandarahga. A brother was born to 
him called Tiruvehkata, whereupon their mother Lak§mi 
died. Then they all migrated to Cennapattana (Madras) where 
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Tiruvenkata carried on flourishing business. He had to go once 
to Nutanarajadhani (Pondicherry) and there he met the French 
Chief who had already known his skill in business and admini- 
stration. There he was made the chief adviser of the French. 

Stabaka four describes Tiruvchkata’s migration to Pondi- 
cherry as the head of the businessmen in that place. During 
his stay there he made many benefactions. He died in 1726 
A. D. and his first son Anandarahga (the hero of the Campu) 
was made the chief Agent. Slahaka five narrates his marriage 
with Mangfi, daughter of one Sesadri of Chingleput. The 
marriage w;ts celebrated in all pomp and splendour. After 
this he was asked to go t<» Porto Novo to look after the 
Frencli business there. He went there with his l)rother and 
returned in all success. His brother also was officially associ- 
ated with the French. Stabaka si.x describes the birth of a 
long-prayed-for son to .Anandaranga and the child’s horoscope. 

Then begins the historically important portion of the work. 
The Carnatic wars are now descril)ed, in which Anandaranga 
Pillai had to play a leading part. He made alliance with Hira 
(Muzafifar Jung), the nephew and opponent of Nazir Jung the 
Nizam, and Chanda Sahib. 

When Chanda Saliib was t '.ken captive by the Marathas, 
Pillai protected his iaraily and paid the necessory ransom for 
his relief. He, in consultation with the French Governor, 
sent a French army to defeat .\navardhi (Anavardi Khan) 
under the able guidance of Saraja (Raza Sahib), the son of 
Chanda Sahib. A great battle was fought and Anavardhi was 
killed. Chanda Sahib was made Nawab of Arcot. Both 
Hira and Chanda Sahib paid a thanksgiving visit to Pondi- 
cherry to greet Anandaranga Pillai and the French Governor 
with rich presents. 

Stabaka seven describes the march of Hira and Chanda 
Sahib against King Pratapasiriiha of Tanjore. Knowing the 
strength of the invading forces which had the full support of 
the French, Pratapasiihha did not want to continue his fight 
and so paid a tribute to Hira and Anandaranga. Then fol- 
lows the account of the fight between Hira and Nazir. Hira 
was supported by Chanda Sahib and the French. Nazir had 
the aid of the Marathas and wanted to capture Hira alive. A 
great battle was fought on the banks of the Kola river. 
Finding the odds too much against him, Nazir thought of 
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oflering peace to Anandaranga, when he got the news 
that Hira was captured alive and so withdrew towards 
Arcot. Bui the French pursued him, and another 
battle was faught near Gingee in which Nazir was 
killed and Hira set free. Anandaranga now became the 
great friend of the Delhi monarch, Muhammad Shah. Great 
euologics were paid to Pillai and the French Governor. 
Stabaka eight concludes the work with the description of 
the achievements of Pillai. The Mughol emperor conferred 
on him the title of ‘Vajarataraya' meaning the ‘Chief 
of Ministers’ and the honour of being the lord of 5000 horses. 
His son Muddu Vijayanandarahga was similarly honoured 
with the lordship of 1500 horses, as also the gift of the fort of 
Kokanada (Chingleput). The French Governor was also 
honoured by the lordsliip of 7000 horses and the French were 
given the Jagir of a big territory with several forts. The 
French Governor Dupleix was much pleased and he expres.sed 
himself that it was through Anandaranga Pillai that he got all 
the honours. The poet dedicates the work to Anandaranga in 
whom he has found a great lover of art and culture, a true 
soldier and a great benefactor. The Campu was finished in 
Kali 4854 (A. D. 1752). 

The learned editor has very carefully edited the text with 
the help of two manuscripts and he has added a gloss in 
Sanskrit of his own giving short explanatory notes on difficult 
words or allusions in the text. If the commentary were a bit 
more elaborate giving the poetic e.-icellences also of the work 
in detail, it would have been by itself a very valuable work, 
though even such as it is now, it is excellent. His critical 
introduction giving a lucid account of Anandaranga Pillai's 
career both in his private and official life, drawn from various 
historical and other sources, is by itself a valuable document and 
it is very useful to compare the life-achievements of the hero of 
the Campu as depicted by the poet with his career known from 
other sources. The detailed summary of the work given 
chapter by chapter, with copious explanatorj-^ notes and 
corraborating foot-notes enhances the value of the edition. 
His chronological table and bibliography and the map showing 
the places mentioned in the work are most useful in a critical 
edition of this historically important work in Sanskrit. The 
language of the work is generally simple and natural though 
the prose passages are, at times, affected by long compounds. 
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figures of speech lilce slesti :ui<l I'irodha, alliteriuion aiul other 
sabdacilras. 

Hr. Raghavan is to he laaigralulated on having Iironghl out 
a critical edition of this historical Canipn. The value and 
importance of this publication cannot he better estimated than 
by the scholarly Foreword of If. M. C. F. Bar m, Governor of 
French India, who appreciates the learned editor’s work in the 
following terms ; “ Dr. Raghavan renders a service to two 
cultures and f should be tempted to add : his own and ours, 
would not his work show once more that there is only one 
culture upon which we all together are dependent : the culture 
of Man,” 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 

Mahadeva's Mndraraksasanatakakatha, edited by Dr. V. 
Raghavan, 2nd revised edition. No. 1 of the Sarasvati ^^ahal 
Series, Tanjore, 1948. i-viii i 1-80 ; l-42-|-i-x.xxxviii. Rs.2/S-. 

Visakhadatta’s M inlrriral-xaya occupies a unique position 
among the .Sanskrit dramas. The ‘spectator’ there is held 
spell-bound by the war of wits fought between the two 
prime ministers rather than by any erotic display. The plot of 
such an intriguing play i.s bound to be intricate and a little 
difficult to follow. Mahadeva’s katJiCt, in simple and straight 
Sanskrit, has rendered 1 lie plot easily iutt lligible. It is hot a 
mere summary of the drama. It reads like a novel in itself. 
A perusal of it enables one to follow every detail in every scene 
of the drama. 

While Mahadeva’s narrative, besides being a great aid to 
the understanding of the original drama, has thus some merit 
of its own, its value has been increased many times by the 
Introduction and the Notes which the learned editor. Dr. V. 
Raghavan, has added to it. Jle has, of course, retold the storv 
in Knglish. But that is perhaps the least important part of 
his edition. Its chief merit lies in the comprehensive back- 
ground, not only of Mahadeva’s kat/n'i, but also of Visakha- 
datta’s nataka, it presents to the readei. In shedding light on 
the historical events mentioncil in the drama, he has called in 
evidence even the puranic and the foreign sources. His notes 
are really illuminating. He has fully explained the difficult 
terms both lexically and grammatically. His notes on the 
names in the story are especially helpful to the student. In 
short, he has made the kalhu doubly' important and doubly 
useful; a work of history, and a literary piece. As such, it is 
XVI-- 27 
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eminently suited as a text book for Sanskrit students. Hereby 
they will kill two birds with one stone : they will acquire a 
fair knowledge of Sanskrit, and familiarise themselves with 
one of the most glorious chapters of the ancient history of 
India. 

The addition of a sketch map, indicating the Maurya 
Empire and the places occurring in the play, would further 
enhance the usefulness of the book. This addition, if possible, 
may be made in the subsequent issues of it. 

B. Ch. Chhabra 

La Grammaire De Panini (The Grammar of Panini) 
transtated from Sanskrit with extracts from the indigenous 
commentaries by Louis Renou, Member of the Institute and 
Professor in the Faculty of Letters in Paris; fasciculus I 
(Adhyayas 1, 2 and 3) ; work piiblished with the help of the 
National Centre for Scientific Research, Paris 1948. 

In this work Prof. Louis Renou of Paris has tranalated 
into French the first three chapters in i\ic Asiadhyayt of Panini. 
There has been a German translation by Bohtlingk. The 
present work is more explanatory and more complete. The 
translator has made considerable use of the Bhasavrtii of 
Purusottamadeva and the translator even feels that one may 
take it as a translation of that work. But the Bhasavrtti does 
not comment on a large number of Sutras, especially the V''edic 
Sutras. He has also made use of the KasikGvrtti and the 
Nyfisa on it. The English renderings of the A.^fddhydyl and 
of the Siddhunlukaumudi by Sris Chandra Vasii have been of 
considerable help to him. 

First the Pratydhdra Sutras are given and the characte- 
ristic feature of the letters comprehended under the various 
Sutras are noted against them. Thus against the first two 
Sutras is given the note: “Simple vowels and long vowels 
implied therein.” The particular Pratydhdras that have been 
used by Piinini in bis work built out of the it (mute .sound) 
at the end of each Sutra are also given against the Sutra. 
Thus against the first Sutra is given the Pratydhdra cry; against 
the second Sutra are given the Pratydhdras ak, ik, uk. Against 
the5it/ra: j, b, g, cl, d, s are given the Pratydhdras as, has, vas, 
jhas, ja§, has. In giving the consonants in the Pratydhdra 
Sutras, he omits the vowel in a added usually (presumably in 
view of the facility of writing a consonant without a vowel in 
Roman script). The its at the end of the Pratydhdra Sdtras 
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are given in inverted commas. He also takes note of the fact 
that there arc two on Pratyaharas and gives them the numbers 
1 and 2. 

Then he takes the te.\.t, gives a translation of the Sutra 
and adds examples to it with brief explanations where wanted. 
The annotations are very brief and to the point. In giving the 
translation, he makes the Sutra quite explicit by adding the 
wanted additional words within brackets. I give below an 
English version of the translation of the first two Sutras, 
which will make his plan clear : 

1. 1.1. the Sounds ti. “ ai....c ” (=aiau) (bear the name of ) 
vrddhi (“ growth '') 

Application VII. 2, 1 etc., and as under 2 ff- 

2. The sounds a “ e....h " (=6 o) bear the name of guna 
(quality). Application VI. 1.87, etc. and as under 3 ff. 

As an e.\amplc of his annotation I give below the notes 
under the third Stitra : 

For applying VII. 3, 8-I- which teaches tjuna by name before 
the Sarvadhiituka and the .Ardhadhatuka .suffixes, one 
understands the Guna e as being the substitute of the vowel 
i in the root ci “ to collect ” ( to get the form ceta “he 
will collect”) ; the guna o being the substitute of the vowel 
u in hu-“ offer ” (to get the form hota - “ he will offer") 
etc. The same for the application of VII. 2.1, which tea- 
ches vrddhi by name. — -On the contrary, the vrddhi of the 
word dyauh “heaven " not being taught by name, is not the 
substitute of the i in div-, but due to the occurance of the 
consonant v; the vrddhi of panthah “path" is the substi- 
tute of n in pathin-. The guna a of the pronoun sah 
“he" is the substitute of the final consonaiit of tad-; 
Cf. respectively VII. 1, 84; 85; 2,102. • 

All that is required to understand the meaning of the 
Sutras and their application have been given, and the needed 
references to the Sutras arc also given. I have no desire to 
to go into small points like the propriety of translating guna 
with “quality", although the translation “growth” for 
vrddhi is not of the same category. My own explanation for 
he terms guna and vrddhi is that when two vowels like a and i 
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are twisted as into a thread, it becoiiies a gntja (thread) and if 
they are only put side by side as expanded, it is Zfrddhi. 

The annotations are more eleboratc than in i-iohtlingk but 
not so elaborate as in the Fmglish version of S. C. Vasu. In 
the version of Vasu, matter from certain traditional Indian 
interpretations has been brought in. For example in the Sutra 
there is the element STf pressed into the Sutra according 
to traditional interpretation. But such devices are not intro- 
duced into this translation and annotation. It is strictly a 
Paninian interpretation. Of course there is a suggestion even 
in the traditional interpretation that the whole Sutra can be 
dispensed with by taking the Pr-ayatna of Usmans as Isadznvrla 
arid that of Svaras as Vivrta. In the annotation of S. C. Vasu, 
such points have beeii raised. 

There are many such cases not taken note of in the interper- 
tation that Src' the ' basis of some of the most controversial 
discussions inrlatter dilecticaJ Vydkarana. I'or example, when 
in the Sutra an is taken as formed with 

the second n in the Praydhura Sill i a ( namely ), c and at, 
and 0 and au become mutually Sm'aruas. Then the traditional 
interpretation requires the SCwarnya of r and |. The first is 
not rejected nor the second prescribed. I bus. as I have 
already said, thi.', is strictly a Panuiian interpretation and not 
an interpretation of Piinini on the lines of Indian tradition.^. 

I must here confess that, strictly speaking, I’aiiini could not 
have meant two values for I’ratvahara an. one with the second 
n in the Grahana Sutra and the other with the first n (in 
ST ^ wr ^ in the other occurences (namely, 1-1-51, Vi-3-111, 
V'JI-4-13 and VMII-4-57). But tliis distinction has been 
accepted in all traditional commentaries and has been also 
adopted in the modern liuropean interpretations, for example 
Bohtlingk. It is of no purpose in I’anini and brings complica- 
tions that have to be avoided by further elaboration like 
fjpi; 311 IRT I I had noticed 

this point when I dcli\ered a course of lecture.-' on .sira Sutras 
many years ago. 

On the whole the tianslation and annotation by Prof, 
kenou will be a great help for understanding the meaning of 
Panini and will also be a suitable introduction to the traditional 
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commentaries on Hanini in Sanskrit. It is accurate, to the 
point, anil fairly elaborate and lucid ; it also explains all the 
chief points. 

More can be known only when the whole translation 
becomes available and when he explains his point of view and 
approach in an Introduction. 

C. Kunhan Raja 



OBITUARY 

G. A. Natksax 

We are very sorry to record here the passing away on 
10-1-49, at the age of 76, of Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan, a 
life member and a member of the Governing Body of the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. A close friend of all 
the notable figures in the history of the country in this half- 
century, Sri Natesan took for many years a prominent part in the 
public life of the country. He founded the Indian Review in 
1900 and through his publishing house, brought out numerous 
booklets on patriotic and cultural subjects which helped the 
growth of nationalism and Indian renaissance. He brought 
Dr. B^sant’s translation of Bhagavad Gitii within the reach of 
millions and later published abridged versions of Sanskrit epics 
andpuranas and also Sanskrit Prayers and Psalms with English 
translation. 

T. Vasu 

On 21-1-49 passed away Sri. T. V'asu Naidii. a life mem- 
ber of the K. S. K. Institute. A keen sportsman and cricketer, 
the late '1'. Vasu was a firm believer in Hindu regeneration and 
Sanskrit learning. An ardent student and supporter of Sanskrit, 
he patronised Pandits liberally and studied Sasiras with them. 
He also took part in national youth organisation work. 
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